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PEEFACE. 



A PREFACE to a Fifth Volume may seem superfluous, yet a few 
words are wanted to iatroduce and perhaps excuse the appear- 
tuice of a book treating of events of such very recent date. 
So close ia the connection binding the events of history that 
it is always difficult to make a choice (which must in any case 
be arbitrary) of stopping-places to form what it is usual to 
call the beginnings or endings of periods. In writing con- 
temporaneous history, the difficulty is accentuated l:^ the very 
obvious character of this continuity. It is pltun that the year 
1 8S0 cannot in any sense be regarded as such a stopping-place : 
the facta are incomplete, the stream of political opinion con- 
tinues unchecked, and the prominent figures are the same 
both before and after. On the other hand, the death of Queen 
Victoria seems to afford an opportunity of more than usual 
fitness for bringing the story of the fortunes of Great Britain 
to a conclusion. Not only is the close of the long reign and 
the death of a great sovereign in itself something of an era, 
it so happens that in this ca.3e it synchronizes with a real 
change of scene. The new reign has begun with different 
actors on the stage, and different objects of public interest. 
The old generation of statesmen has passed away. The grave 
has closed over the fiery will and enthralling eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the cool sagacity and experience of Lord Salis- 
bury. Lord Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. 'John 
Morley have withdrawn from the leadership of parties; the 
high offices of State are filled by comparatively young men. 



It is no longer Ireland which occupies the forefront in political 
WEirfare ; its place hits for the time been taken by the question 
of fiscal reform, hnrriedlj bronght into prominence, but which 
is only one instance of the general tendency to bring all the 
old received <^inions afresh to the touchstone. The reaction 
aad backward awiogofthependnlQui, the periodical recurrence 
<d which is on historical commonplace, has in fact set in. 

It is scarcely possible to dignify these concluding chapters, 
or probably any narration of contemporary events and opinions, 
with the title of history. The passage of years is necessary 
to winnow the wheat from the cbafij to distinguish in the 
midst of the chaotic confusion of authorities and memories the 
points which are of real historic value. The writer wades 
hopelessly amid the flood of Blue-books, reports, newspaper 
articles, magazines, and political speeches. He is further 
hampered by his own recollections, and in danger of regarding 
as all-important the ephemeral quarrels of party which have 
filled the world with their clamour to the exclusion of the 
weightier principles that underlay them. The most that he 
can hope to achieve with any chance of success is to give such 
a consecutive and simple narrative of the facts, grouped as 
far as posedble around certain leading lines of thought, as shall 
render them intelligible and assist the memory in retaining 
them. 

Nor are such centres of grouping difficult to find ; an idea 
had already been launched, by which the whole movement of 
affairs both at home and abroad was profoundly influenced. 
Though the word Imperialism means different things to 
different men, the unity of the British empire in one form or 
another may be regarded as the dominating factor of political 
conduct. Openly, or by unrecognised Influence, it has shaped 
the whole political life of the time. Its ramifications supply 
what may for the present at least be taken as the historical 
framework on which the events can be arranged. The 
magnificent efforts of the great statesman who devoted the 
closing years of his long life to the cause of Ireland resulted 



in fulure, before the firm oppoeitioa of the apper and middle 
cla.ssea of England to any slackening of the anion between 
the Britisb Islea. A new party line was thus drawn ; and a 
Conservative party, profoundly modified by the influence of 
its Liberal allies but strong in its one principle of union, 
obtained and succeeded in keeping the reins of power. The 
great wave <^ Liberal progreas, which bad on the whole swept 
on unbroken since the passing of the Refonn Bill, was checked. 
The extreme Liberals, whose forms of thought had been gradu- 
ally leavening the policy of Great Britain, robbed of the 
support of their moderate leaders, found themselves called 
upon to meet legislation in which their own ideas were re-cast 
in a Conservative mould. It is not always easy to trace the 
influence of the Imperial idea in the careful and sagacious 
diplomacy of Lord Salisbury. His peac^-Ioving and somewhat 
cynical character did not lend itself to the rasher enthusiasms 
of the time; but his experienoed skill, aided by his great 
European reputation, enabled him to bring the country through 
several awkward difficulties without the sacrifice of any of the 
dignity of the Empire. It was however in the relation of 
Qreat Britain to the Colonies that the strength of Imperialism 
made itself chiefly visibly. In the hands of Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Office assumed quite a new position of importance. 
Not only was territorial expansion furthered and dormant 
claims brought to realization, but Federation among the 
Colonies themselves with a view to some ultimate form of 
federated empire was actively supported. That snch a policy 
should necessitate sooner or later an appeal to force was 
almost a matter of course ; the long and costly war in South 
Africa was but one of its inevitable results. 

-It ia thus around the Irish question, the reconstruction of 
parties, a Conservative legislation infused with Liberal ideas, 
a temperate but imperial foreign policy, and an unprecedented 
advance in the importance of the Colonies, that the facts of 
the time seem chiefly to centre. While the writer has 
emphasised these several points, he has thought it better for 



PREFACE 

the salie of uniformity to follow the arrangement adopted ut 
his previous volumes and to uee the successive Ministries as 
the formal divisions of the narrative. He makes no claim to 
special knowledge ; no authorities have beea used which are 
not open to any one who desires to stndy them. The facts 
mentioned have been as far as possible verified by reference 
to public sources. In future years it would be poBfdble to 
write a history of a very different descripticm. Documents 
aud correspondence at present inaccessible will then be open 
to the world. Biographies and monographs will supply details 
at present unknown. A truer perspective, a more real appre- 
ciatioD of the value of facts, will be arrived at. 

Of necessity in a nork of this description the omiasiona 
have been very large. It is hoped that enough has been said 
to give to the readers for whom it is intended a fair if slight 
view of the events of real importance which marked the close 
of the great Queen's reign. 

J. F. B. 
OxMM), Fe6riH»rjf *, 190*. 
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ri 1 HE attempt to throw into a historical form the eventa of a period so 
-*- near at hand as that which opens with the elec- dubcuium of 
tions of 1880 ia beset with difBculties almost insupoTable. "^ PBriod. 
The writer who attempts it finds himself struggling in the midst of an 
enonnons mass of contemporary documents, and, still worse, contem- 
p(*raty commenta generally of an ephemeral or party character. The 
lights flashed from all sides upon the scene entirely disturb the 
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peispective. Matters of no importance id their influence upon the real 
Btream of history occupy a space wholly disproportionate to their proper 
claims. Pereonal questions, personal views, political passions, and 
individual opinions, which have formed the subject of many months of 
heated coDtroversy, themselves worthless and uncertain, are apt to put 
on the (.[Clearance of the very groundwork of that national life which 
is being desciibei). After all has been carefully considered, the writer 
knows full well that there are extant masses of letters and privat« 
memoranda to which be cannot obtain access, but which, were they 
made public, as many of them will hereafter be, might overthrow any 
conclusion at which he may have arrived. There is the constant risk 
of sinking into the mere annalist, or, what is even worse, of obtruding 
the crude thought of the moment under the assumed form of proved 
fact or well- supported generalisation; while over all there lies an 
ever-present consciousness that there is no single fact of which he 
makes mention with which many men still living are not much better 
acquainted than the writer himself. It ie not without much misgiving 
that the narrative of Queen Victoria's reign is now resumed. 

Though the General Election of 1880 had given an overwhelming 
Kr aiodatoiM'i ""y"'''? ^ '^^ Liberal party, it was not at the moment 
xinittrr. certain to whom the formation of the Ministry would 

' be entrusted. Lord Hartington had shown much ability 
as leader of the Op)>osition, and his speeches before and during the 
election had been of a weight and excellence surpasmg the general 
expectation. But it was felt on all sides that the reappearance of Mr. 
Gladstone in the active tield of politics, and the excitement caused by 
his Midlothian speeches, had been the chief cause of the sweeping 
reaction; a Ministry without him seemed, under the circumstances, 
impossible, and he could scarcely serve in a Ministry of which he was 
not the head. The Queen, with her careful regard for constitutional 
precedent, could not avoid sending in the first place for Lord Hart- 
ington; but it was soon known that he had advised her to ask Mr. 
Gladstone to undertake once again the duties of Premier, and that 
her offer had been accepted. 

The first condition of a progressive Liberal party is the existence 
within it of a section of reformers, mudi in advance of the more sober 
and experienced men of which its bulk consists. Such men had 
played a conspicuous part in the stride which had resulted in the 
complete svring of the political pendulum. The greatness of his 
majority left Mr. Gladstone auch freedom of choice, and considerable 
interest was felt as to the share in the new Ministry which would be 
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allotted to lie advanced wing of the party. The fint appointments 
published made it evident that he was not inclined to reorganise the 
party hj the admission of the ultra-Liberala to the Cabinet, but waa 
determined to rely upon his old supporters. Lord Gmuville for 
foreign affairs, Lord Hartington for India, Lord Northbrook at the 
Admiralty, Mr. Childets at the War Office, Mr. Forsfer aa Irish 
Secretary, and Lord Selborne as Lord Chancellor, were the first 
names announced. But a notable addition was made when two men, 
destined to play a very prominent part in subsequent political history, 
were added to the Cabinet — Sir William Vernon Harcourt as Secretary 
for the Uome Department, and Mr. Chamberlain aa President of the 
Board of Trade. 

There was an obvious danger that the enlhnsiasra wliich had 
produced such striking results at the election would j^^^^^. j,^ 
be followed by a chill of disappointment when the Kppointnwnt of 
Ministry came feco to tace with the difficulties with **" a«u™i». 
which it waa surrounded. Already, before the opening of Farlia- 
menC, it had been necessary to sound a note of warning. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain had felt called upon to point out to his Radical friends 
that they must not expect a Government in which all shades of 
Liberal opinion were represented to work as quickly as its most eager 
members might desire. The creation of such a Government in itself 
impUed eompromise. 

With regard to the general policy of tlie new Government, both its 
supporters and its adversaries expected that it would largely reverse 
the action of its predecessors. It had been largely recalled to power 
by the exertions ef men wbo saw with strong dislike the development 
of an imperial temper in the luitional relations, both with other 
countries and with the Colonies. Yet it was contrary to all the 
traditions of English party government to break in any marked 
manner the continuity of foreign policy ; and one part of the imperial 
idea, which consisted in the attempt to give more vigorous life to 
the Colonies by means of federation, appealed strongly to several 
members of the Cabinet. It was inevitable that on these two 
points the desires of the more fervid Liberals would encounter 
disappointment. 

A BtiU greater difficulty was to be found in Ireland, where, .not 
nnnaturally, considering the action of the Irish voters p„miaBnoaor 
in the late election, the hope of legislation in accord- bi^ciun- 
ance with the popular wishes ran high ; yet, in the 
presence of the general feeling in England, it was impossible that 
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these hopea shouJd be satisfied. In his letter to tlie Duke of Marl- 
borough (March 9, 1880), Lord Beaconsfield had indicated the IriBh 
questioD as the chief difficidty of the time. Yet the immediate pro- 
miuence which it occupied in public afJairscameBomcwhatasasurpriso. 
The Queen's speech touclicd on three great branches of foreign and 
colonial policy, in India, Turkey, and South Africa ; it promised what 
might be considered aa a fair amount of domestic legislation. Bat 
with respect to Ireland, it confined itself to the simple though im- 
portant declaration that the Peace IVaervation Act, now approaching 
itfl end, would be allowed to lapse, aa the Govenuneat intended to 
rely upon the resources of the ordinary law fur the maintenance of 
peace and order. But signs of approaching storm were visible even in 
the debate on the Address. There was no lack of indication tliat all 
hope of postponing the Irish difficulty, and of devoting the session to 
the quiet fulfilment of much-needed domestic reforms, would prove 
futile. The Government was assailed on both sides. The Conservatives 
emphasised and deplored the deep responsibility the Government had 
undertaken in dispensing with special legislation, their chief weapon 
fur the maintenance of order. The Irish members complained bitterly 
of the absence from the Ministerial programme of any curative 
measures, more especially of any reform of the Land Laws; while 
recognising the impossibility of complete or immediate legislation on 
this point, they demanded at least a temporary measure for delaying 
evictions until a more mature settlement could be arrived at. 

Shortly after the close of the debate on the Address a Bill was 
Ball^DfDU- brouglit in by Mr. O'Connor Power to give effect to 
InaiBui. tlie wishes already expressed by the Irish members. 

It met with the sympathy of the Government. Mr. Forster consented 
to embody it in a measure which was already before the House. 
This measure, known as the Relief of Distress Bill, was rendered 
necessary by the extreme distress at that time prevalent in Ireland. 
It was intended to continue and enlarge an Act which had been passed 
in the last sesaion, giving leave for the employment of a portion of 
the Irish Church surplus funds in loans to landlords for relief works. 
It was not wholly acceptable to the Irish members. They raised the 
cry constantly recurring whenever Bills of this sort were introduced, 
that the landlords alone would get any advantage. Their opposition 
was quieted by an additional grant of £200,000 towards outdoor 
relief; and the Dill, as it or^nally stood, was speedily carried. Not 
80 the new clause embodying Mr. O'Connor Power's suggestion. So 
vehement was the opposition of the Conservatives, that it was found 
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necessary to remove the clause, and to introduce it as a Gcparato 
measure under the title of Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 

The object of this Bill was avowedly temporary, to relax till 
the end of 1881, the restrictions laid upon compensa- 
tion by the exiating law. The Land Act of 1870 had 
set a Jimit to the compensation which a tenant could ■■°"™"' 
claim upon eviction for non-payment of his rent ; if he owed a full 
year's rent, no compensatjoa at all was dne to him. The Irish saw in 
this a very formidable power given to the landlords. It was true that 
" if the rent was exorbitant " the restriction was removed ; but a rent 
might be high without bein^ exorbitant, and if a landlord set a high 
rent, and refused to lower it in a bad season, be would be able to evict 
without pa}'ing compensation. The Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill enacted that an evicted tenant had a right to compensation if he 
could prove that his inability to pay his rent was not caused by his 
own thriftlessnesB, but by the agricultural depression in this and the 
two preceding yeara, and that he was willing fo continue his tenancy 
on reasonable terras. Mr. Forster defended the Bill by (be assertion 
that the sudden increase of evictions had made it absolutely necessary ; 
already in only half the year they had reached the number of 1073, as 
against 500 in the five years preceding the year 1877. It encountered 
a furious opposition, headed by Mr. Chaplin, who made himself the 
champion of the rights of property ; Lord Beaconsfield's prophecy that 
" the Land Act would create a new Irish grievance, the payment of 
rent" was, he declared, fulfilled. He found a vigorous following. 
Lord Randolph Churchill denounced the Bill as the first step m a 
social ^var; Mr. PJunkett saw in it a mere pohtical proposal, a direct 
confiscation in fact of the property of one class in favour of another ; 
while Mr. W. H. Smitli asked whether the Government were prepared 
to extend the principle to tradesmen who could not pay their rent in 
bad times. A striking instance of the imposribility of applymg the 
principles of one system of land-owning to another had arisen. The 
Land Act of 1870 had treated tlio tenants as partners with the landlord, 
but had reserved the actual property to tlie landlord. If the relation 
of landlord and tenant was regarded in any sense as a partnership, both 
partneis should suffer; this was the Irish view. If tlie landlord was 
the owner of the land, be should be able to let it under contract, and 
on failure of the contract ho should resume possession ; this was the 
hindlord's view. The Liberal party, as represented by the Govern- 
ment, did not allow the necessity of this alternative ; tliey still auned 
at producing a compromise which should save the rights of properly 
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as underEtood in England. Mr. Gladstone even went eo lar as to say 
that the Bill was rather for the protection than for the destruction of 
the rights of property, because it enabled the Goyemment with a 
clear conscience to use all the means in its power to support them. 
The Bill, he averred, touched only one peculiar incident of property, 
eviction, which had been but lately introduced into Ireland, and 
which, he declared (Buddenly assuming the other side of the com- 
promise), had been established fraudulently behind the back and ' 
against the rights of the occupier. Both the Premier and Lord 
Hartington were careful to point out that the passing of the Bill ought 
not to lead to a general movement against the payment of rent, 
because all the old means of enforcing such payments were left in the 
landlord's hands. The debates were long and heated, but linall}', 
after thirteen days, on the 26th of July, the Bill was carried. A 
week later the House of Lords contemptuously threw it out by a 
majority of more than two hundred. 

It is a matter of profound regret that no question of Irish policy 
OoBHanmcH can be discussed with reasonable and mtelligent calm- 
ofteei*^°*'°° ness. The lines of party have been marked with so 
tuTbsnce BUI. much exaggeration, religion and passion have played 
so lai^ a part in Irish history, years of mis-rule have created so thick 
a cloud of prejudice between the two countries, that difference of 
opinion invariably leads to exaggerated passion, which finds its 
expression it riot and disturbance. The persevering immobility which 
has constantly marked the dealings of the English Parliament, and the 
sudden coUapse of opposition to reforms which has again and again 
attended the outbreak of disaffection, had unfortunately taught the 
Irish the double lesson that violent pressure would prove successful, 
and that nothing short of violent pressure would avail. The rejection 
of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill was followed, as might have 
been expected, by a renewed crop of outrages ; and the well-meant 
determination of the Government to maintain order only by tlie firm 
administration of the esisting laws began to assume the appearance of 
an act of culpable weakness and folly. On the 25th of September, only 
a few days after the conclusion of the long session, Lord Mountraorres 
was murdered near his own house, with circumstances of extreme in- 
humanity. This outrage was followed in many parts of Ireland by all 
the worst signs of t^rarian disturbance. The agents of the law were 
roughly handled in the execution of their duties, and shots were again 
and again fired into their windows. Bands of masked men burst into 
the houses of bailiffs and caretakers. Evicted tcnanis were re^aced 
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upon the land by force ; and if no personal violence was done to those 
who had paid their rent, their cattle were frequently hoi^hed or 
mutilated; while hundreds of threatening letters were received by 
landloTds and land agents. Only a fortnight afler the murder of Lord 
Mountmorrea a sunilar outrage was attempted near Bantry Bay ; 
the landlord, indeed, escaped, but the driver of hia car was shot. 

There was a very general belief that these outrages were fomented 
by the Land League, although the leaders per- 
sistently repudiated the charge. However thia may 
be, liey certainly seized with avidity upon a new form of coercion as 
cruel an It was effective. Mr. Pamell, in one of his addresses, had 
thrown out a bint that farmers who refused to join or to obey tlio 
League should he shunned as lepers. The suggestion quickly bore 
fruit. In October a letter appeared in the newspapers from a land 
agent in Mayo, named Captain Boycott, narrating his experiences. 
All intercourse with him and bis family bad been absolutely stopped, 
no servant would remain with them, no shopkeeper would Bell to them, 
no labourer would work on bis farm. A volunteer expedition from 
the Orange counties, protected by 7000 troops, was required to 
harvest bis crops and tjD bring him and his family to a place of safety. 
The newly devised syatem of persecution, which received its name 
from its first victim, was openly adopted as their chief weapon by the 
Land League. Conviction of any action regarded as an offence by 
the League was followed by a sentence of " Boycottii^," which meant 
to its victim something little short of financial ruin. A reign of terror 
was established, which threatened to make the law of the Land 
League the paramount law of the country. The system was the more 
effectual because there was ranch doubt whether it could be regarded 
as an infringement of any actual law. 

The crisis appeared so acute that it was generally supposed that an 
autumn session would be held and extraordinary powers Arrsm and 
demanded by the Government. No sucji course was ^^^°' 
followed. Additional troops were sent to the dis- Laayuon. 
turbed districts, but the Government were satisfied with attempting 
to strike e blow which could scarcely fail to be futile. After much 
consultation, the law officers declared their belief that the leaders of 
the Land League had gone beyond the law and had laid themselves 
open to legal proceedings. . Their arrest was at once carried out 
(October 1880), but, as might have been eipected, no satisfactory 
result followed their trial. It was witli the greatest difficulty that 
jurors or witnesses could be foimd willing to risk the dangers attending 
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the displeasure of the Land League. A verdict of acquittal was a 
foregone concluwon. 

The opportunity was not neglected by the Opposition. Few thi:^ 
are more disastrous than the failure of a Government prosecution. 
The apparent weakness and supineness of the Liberal Ministry was 
an easy topic of invective. Yet Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at the 
Lord Mayor's dinner, had plainly stated that if it became necessary he 
would not shrink from having recourse to special coercive l^islation. 
When Parliament met in January 1881 it was evident that the 
KMMdtrftr necessity had in fact arisen. The Government had 
oom'^oo' found themselves unable to secure the rights and 

liberties of those who were opposed to tlie Land League. They were 
forced lo acknowledge their inability ; but they had no intention of 
entering upon the hopeless task of attempting to restore order by 
means of coercion alone. They felt it to be their duty to attack the 
causes for the discontent, of which the prevailing disorder was but 
the symptom. A Coercion Bill and a reform of the Land X.aw were 
both necessary. The only question to be decided was the order of 
precedence of the two measureB. No man was more full of humane 
inslinctB than Mr. Porster; but his visits to Ireland had impressed 
upon him a very dark view of its condition, and he felt himself in- 
capable of coping with the disorder, unless armed with some form of 
coercion. No man was more ready than Mr. Gladstone to sjinpatliise 
with the Irish and to redress their grievances ; but he bad lived alt his 
life amid the dignified traditions of E^lisb administration , and disorder 
was abhorrent to him. Under the influence of these two statesmen, 
the Cabinet decided that the disorder must be repressed before curalivo 
measures could be introduced. 

A lengthened debate upon the Address postponed any immediate 
action. The Queen's speech had in a few etrong words described the 
terrible condition of Ireland, and the necessity for additional powers to 
suppress disorder. It also recommended the further development of 
the principles of the Land Act of 1870, and the establishment of some 
form of coun^ government founded on representative principles. 

The debate on the Address gave occasion for the display of bitter 
jjiji, opposition from the Irish party. Obstruction had 

obWruction.' already made ifs appearance in the preceding Parlia- 
ment, and the length to which the debate was extended by amend- 
ments from the Irish memberB was generally stigmatised as a fresh 
exhibition of the some objectionable tactics. Sut it must be remembered 
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strong measure of coercion would be introduced, and it was not with- 
out truth that the Irish members ui^ed that their constitutional rights 
were gravely threatened, and that since the state of parties precluded 
any effective resistance to the Ministry, it was only by persistence tliat 
they could influence public opinion in their favour. The line taken 
by them throughout the debate was the asaerlion of the innocence of 
the Land League in respect to outrage, the apontaneous and universal 
character of the discontent which directly resulUd from the rejection 
of the Compensation Bill, and, as a deduction from these facts, the 
wisdom nay necessity of remedial measures before coercion was 
attempted ; for it was possible that coercion would not be necessary, 
and it was certain, if applied, to render still more difficult the 
eBfabliBhment of order. 

'riie most striking incident of the debate was the assumption on 
the part of Mr. Pamell of the position of a rival leader x,, Punsil'i " 
offering terms to Government. In supporting an p"Po«»i«. 
amendment of Mr. Justin McCarthy, to the effect " that the Crown 
should refrain for the present from the use of its naval, military, or 
constabulary forces in carrying out evictions," Mr. Pamell took the 
opportunity of giving a clear exposition of his views. He regarded it 
as necessary that the relation of landlord and tenant should disappear 
in Ireland ; there would then cease to be any class supported by 
English influence, and the united people might without friction or 
violence obtain legislative independence. He went so far as to say 
that, if a fau* chance of success presented itself, it was the duty of 
every Irishman to shed his blood for his country', and concluded by 
asserting that if the Government began by coercion they would have 
no opportunity of settling the land law, for the first arrest would bo 
followed by a determined opposition to the payment of rent. Such 
language was not calculated to soften the antagonism which had now 
assumed a national fonn and affected both pad:ies in the House, with 
the exception of a few of the most advanced reformers. 

Immediately after the passing of the Address, Mr. Forster moved 
for leave to introduce his Coercion Bills, known as the atonny Kanea 
" Protection of Property " and the "Arms Bill." It in-tiiBHoiaa. 
wag the signal for a tremendous stniggle, which dealt a severe blow to 
the dignity of Parliament and necessitated very important modifica- 
tions in the procedure of the House. Whether the Irish members 
had been justified in the prolongation of the debate on the Address or 
not, they had by this time matured a system of opposition based upon 
the strained employment of the usages of Parliament which could 
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liardly fail to throw discredit upon the House. By speeches of 
inordinate length, reEumed Telentlessly again and agam aflei the Chair 
had pointed out that the wide diaquisitionB were out of order, and by 
repeated motions for adjournment necessitating wearisome divisions, 
they succeeded in wasting the time of the House during a continued 
sitting of twenty-two hoars. It was not till two o'clock on Wednesday, 
January 26th, that the sittin* begun on Tuesday evening was brought 
to a conclusion. This was but an opening eshibition of the tactics of 
obstniction. On the Slat of January Mr. Gladstone, on beii^ asked 
whether it was proposed to liave anotbei all-night sitling, replied that 
the vote on the introduction of the Bill must be taken at all events in 
that sitting. The challenge was taken up by Mr. Pamell. Inaspeech 
which was not without cc^ncy, he declared that a prolonged sitting 
would not conduce to the dignity of the House, and that the Govern- 
ment would be no further advanced with their measure even if they 
sat for three nighta than if tbcy consented to au immediate adjourn- 
ment on the understanding that a compromise should be effected and 
the debate concluded on the followir^ day. But the English members 
had by this time lost their temper, and were by no means inclined to 
yield to the wishes of a small minority. Thus for forty-one dreary 
hours the debate draped on, the House being kept up by relays, and 
the Chair taken sometimes by the Speaker, sometimes by other 
members. 

It is difficult to understand the reason for the unyielding obstinacy 
of the majority. The powers of the Speaker had already been in- 
creased for the purpose of thwarting obstruction, and it is probable 
that there was a difference of opinion between the Conservatives, who 
desired to put in force the rules they had theniselvos made, and the 
Liberals, who desired a different method. By the new rules the 
Speaker had the right of " naming," and by a vote of the House 
" Euspendii^ " individual members. But lie declined to make use of 
this power. In vain did Sir Stafford Noithcoto and Mr, Smith 
attempt to throw upon the Government the duty of setting the Chair 
in motion. Mr. Bright replied that the responsibility lay with the 
House, and not with the Government, and at the same time he 
indicated that the Prime Minister intended to make certain proposi- 
tions which the House might discuss. At last, at nine o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, February 2d, the Speaker, returning to the Chair, 
took the matter into his own hands, and carried out a sort of coup 
(Te'toi. Refusing to hear Mr. Biggar, who was addressing the House, 
he explained the necessity of his action in a few strong words, and at 
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oace put the queBtiun of the amendment which was being debated. 
The amendmeDt was thrown out by a majority of 145. He then put 
the main question, that leave be given to bring in the Bill, and refused 
to hear any further remarks on it. The Home Rulers rose, and with 
shouts of " Privilege " left the House. Mr. Forstcr at once brought 
up the Bill, and when the Speaker asked when the second reading 
would be taken, Mr. Gladstone answered decisively, "At twelve 
o'clock to-day." The House then adjourned for three hours' rest. 

The form of the Coercion Bill, which had been a well-kept secret 
till the opening of Parliament, had leaked out during Mr.Tantar'a 
these scenes of disorder. It was somewhat unpre- omroioiiBmi. 
cedented in its character. As explained by Mr. Forater on the 4th of 
February, the disorder in Ireland and the difficulty found in the ad- 
ministration of justice depended chiefly upon the existence of a limited 
number of men, ivithout whose active participation the speeches of 
the Land Leaguers would have been futile enough. It was tiie removal 
of these men, whom the police knew well, and whom he stigmatised 
under the name of "village t}Tflnt«," at which Mr. Forster aimed. 
By his Bill the Lord Lieutenant was \f> have the power of issuing 
warrants for the arrest of any one whom he suspected to be guilty of 
treasonable or agrarian offences. The prisoner was to be treated as 
unconvicted, but might be detained without .trial till the last day of 
1882. There was no definition of the offences, and the power of 
arrest depended solely upon that most dangerous and elastic ground, 
suspicion. The Bill thus obviously placed an extraordinary power in 
the hands of Government. It was brought in under very peculiar 
circumstances. 

The forty-one hours' Hittbg and its authoritative closure by the 
Speaker rendered some definite measure necessary for oiodnona'i 
the furtherance of public business. And even before JJJJi^^i'" 
the adjournment on that memorable Wednesday Mr. meniba™. 
Gladstone gave notice of a resolution, by which amotion might be made 
declaring the sfatc of public business urgent; if supported by forty 
members, the Speaker was to put the question at once without debate; 
if amajority of not less than three to one supported the motion, business 
became "urgent" and the whole regulation of business passed into the 
hands of the Speaker. It was plain that this was a drastic method of 
destroying what had hitherto been regarded as the rights of the 
minority. It is true that the proportion of assents required before 
urgency could be declared was large enough to secure the measure 
from abuse under ordinary circumstances; but when there existed, as 
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at the present moment, a combination of the two great parties, it 
seemed as though the voice of the small minority of Irishmen would 
be entirely quenched. It is not surprising that their opposition pro- 
duced a new scene of wild disorder. 

On the 3d of February the scene began. Mr. Gladstone, on at- 
temptii^ to bring forward his resolution, was interrupted by Mr. Dillon, 
whose opposition was only put aside by his forcible removal from tlic 
House by the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Pamell was the next victim. 
He insisted upon his right to move that " Mr. Gladstone should be no 
Irith mnntMra longer heard." He was named, suspended, and re- 
■lupsndsd. moved with a show of force. Again Mr. Gladstone 

attempted to speak, but was interrupted by Mr. Finnigan, who also 
was removed. During the diviaons followijig the motions for the 
removal of these members the Irish had refused to vote. For thus 
disregarding the authority of tlie Chair the Speaker named them all. 
Their removal was voted en wmmm, and each, after saying a few words, 
left the Honse when touched by the Sei^ant-at-Arms. Thirty-sis 
members in all were suspended. 

The incident gave occasion to a tine piece of eloquence on the 
part of Mr. Gladstone. After explaining the real value and meaning 
of liberty of speech, he concluded in the following words ; " Character 
and honour are the essence of the House of Commons. As you value 
the duties which have been committed to you, as you value the 
traditions that you have received, as you estimate highly tlie interests 
of this vast empire, I call upon you without hesitation, afler the 
challenges that have been addressed to you, after what you have 
suffered, to rally to the performance of a great public duty, and to 
determine that you will continue to be, as you have been, the main- 
stay and public glory of your country, and that you will not degenerate 
into the laughing-stock of the world." 

Mr. Gladstone's resolution was carried practically without altera- 
ODSKdonBiua ''"''■ "^^ Speaker produced a set of stringent rules 
puKd. xtmii for the management of the debat«, and it was under 
, these rules that the Coercion Bill was declared urgent 

and brought in. Strong though the new rules were, they did not 
prove sufficient. A discussion of four days in Committee had only 
settled a single sub-section of a single clause. The Speaker therefore 
felt it his duty to produce a still more striogent rule for putting an 
end to dilatory discussions in Committee. It was only by takii^ 
advant^e of this new rule that the Bill got through the Committee 
stage by the 2Sd of February. No less than nineteen amendnients 
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were still undiacuEsed, and were put silently to tlie vote in accordance 
with the new regulations. On the twenty-fourth day of the debate 
" The Protection of Property Bill " was passed. " The Arms Bill " 
after a similar troublous course was passed and became law (March 21). 

The first step in their Iritih programme being thus completed, the 
Guventment were able to produce the remedial measures which were 
to justify coercion. On the 7th of April Mr. Gladstone explained his 
Bill for the improvement of the Irish Land Law. 

In the unceasing discussions which had arisen respecting the 
necessary reforraa of the Land Laws there had been, i,^„aBiu 
as Mr. Pamell bad pointed out, varieties of opinion introducwi. 
amoiig tlie reformers, which covered the wide interval 
lying between what was known as the " three F's " and the resumption 
of the land by the occupiers. Fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair 
rents were the programme of the one party. Tliis formula recc^ised 
a dual ownership, but limited the right of the owner to a fixed and 
perpetual rent-charge on the land. The otlier party arguing that years 
of over-renting had long since fully sadsfied any claim of ownership, 
demanded as a matter of justice the restitution of the land to llie 
occupier; in other words, confiscation pure and simple. Seen from 
the ordinary English point of view, both extremes seemed to encroach 
largely upon the rights of property ; and even the less stringent reform 
was an obvious assault on the principle of free contract, which is the 
basis of the English law. But Mr. Gladstone, and those who thought 
with him, believed that the doctrines of political economy were 
modified by the circumstances of those to whom they were applied. 
He recognised the fact that the Irish had never fully accepted the 
strict doctrine of property in land, and that the legislation of 1870 had 
considerably increased the value of the occupier's interest, which to 
the Irish mind was as completely his property as the landlord's interest 
was the property of the landlord. Such general confiscation as was 
implied in the exaggerated view of tlie eitreme Land Leaguers was 
obviously out of the questjon. But the Government, maintaining the 
idea of a qnasi-partncrship, attempted iu the Bill which was now pro- 
duced to establish a permanent settlement of the rights of the two 
partners. To turn into written law an ill-defined though strongly felt 
ns^e requires the most careful and elaborate consideration of 
difficulties which might arise under a great variety of circumstances; 
the Bill was of necessity loaded with a masa of details. The mastery 
of these details shown by Mr. Gladstone, and the untiring ability and 
patience with which he explamed or modified them, excited the 
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admiration eTen of his bitterest oi>ponents. But the character of the 
Bill rendered it open to assault on all Bides, and afforded an infinite 
number of points on which diacussion might arise. Id its mam pro- 
visions it legalised free sale, and if not fixity, yet coatinuitf of tenure, 
and something which might be spoken of as fair rent. It was this last 
point which offered the greatest difficulty. 

If "fair rent" was not that which was arrived at by oidinary com- 
petition in the market, it was necessary either to define it (which was 
practically impossible) or to establish some authoritative machinery 
by which, if not a /air, at least a judicial rent could he settled 
in each case as it arose. A Boyal Commission, which had 
lately been sitting, known as the Bessborough Commission, bad 
reported in favour of the establishment of a Land Court; and 
it was the creation of such a Court which was the chief basis of Mr. 
Gladstone's present measure. Access to this Court was optional, open 
to tenants or to landlord and tenant acting in common, not to a landlord 
alone. Rents, when once judicially fixed, were to be micbangeabJe 
for fifteen years. Evictions during that time, except for breach 
of covenant or non-payment of rent, were to bo rendered impossible. 

The second part of the Bill was occupied with two proposals of a 
somewhat different character, for the pui'pose of alleviating the diffi- 
culties of the present crisis. The first of these proposals was " assisted 
emigration." The Land Commissioners were to be allowed to pro- 
mote emigration by advancing money to the agents of any British 
colony or dependency, for the purpose of assisting poorer emigrants. 
The second proposal was the establishment, on a somewhat small 
scale, of peasant proprietorship. In order to adbrd assistance to 
occupiers and enable them to obtain possesBion of their holdings, tho 
Commissioners were to be allowed to advance, on satisfectory security, 
as much as three-fourths of the sum required for purchase ; or even 
directly to purchase estates for tho purpose of reselling to the tenants 
their respective holdings, if fully satisfied both of the expediency oi 
the stop and that a sufficient number of the tenants on the estate 
demanded it. 

Such a Bill was clearly open to a great variety of attacks. Tlie 
ObiMUonito landowners saw in it a method of lowering their rents, 
theLandBUL which they stigmatised as confiscation. " It is a Bill," 
said tho Duke of Argyll, "by which three persons are autiiorised to 
settle the value of the whole country," To the political economist it 
seemed a violent assault upon one of the first principles of his aeience, 
the setdement of values by the relation of supply and demand. To the 
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lawyer its detaflB fiffoTded problems to which no logical answer could be 
foTind, and there lay at the root of it a confdsion of two principles, 
ownership and partnetship. To the more senaible Irish reformers 
it appeared doubtful whether a Bill of such complexity, and falling so 
&r short of the extreme wishes of the people, would really afford any 
permanent setOeraent of the questions at issue between landlord and 
tenant. To the extreme Nationalists, trained of late years by the 
language of their parliamentary leaders to desire the entire destruction 
of landlordism, not only did the means atforded for the establishment 
of a peasant proprietorship seem inadequate, but the mere fact that 
landlordism was re-establisbed by it under fresh safeguards rendered 
the Bill highly objectionable. Nor were the emigration clauses to 
their mind; for it was an article of the Nationalist creed that tlie 
population of Ireland was not too great for the resources of the country 
if properly developed ; the redistribution of the people, and not their 
removal, was the object they desired. 

The Bill, thus open to reasonable question and not satisfactory to 
tlie Irish themselves, seemed to the bulk of the Conservative party an 
imcalled-for interference with the existing Land Law. They believed 
that simpler measures securii^ social and material improvements, with 
some slight increase of peasant proprietorships, were the proper means 
of meeting the requirements of the country. 

On the other side, the majority of the House accepted the position 
of Mr. Gladstone. To him the situation was political b,-j^^ , 
rather tlian economical, and the questions were to be nuouSiTths 
treated in that large spirit of statesmanship which '*"''^"i' 
accepts compromise and acknowledges anomaly, which overrides even 
real class interests in the pursuit of great and beneficent public objects. 
The necessity for the measure, he declared, was to be found in the 
scarcity of land wherewith to satisfy the "land hunger" which 
formed so strong but so abnormal an element of the character of the 
Irish peasant. The chief principles of the Bill were the honest 
acceptance of Irish ideas and customs ; its main point was the cstab- 
lishment of a Court which should moderate and legalise those customs. 
This was entirely in accordance with his previous handling of the Irish 
question, and he was able to adduce in support of such a Court the 
opinion expressed by Lord Beaconsfield himself and the recommenda- 
tion of two Koyal Commissions. 

Id accordance with these various views, the various sections of the 
Opposition expressed their dissent from the Bill. While Mr. Gibson 
demanded compensation for what was nothing short of a great act 
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of attmndet againet the landlords, the ConservaUve party as a whole 
Odtiaiuuof produced an amendment declaring that the House was 
thsidadBui. disposed to promote the social and material improve- 
ment of Ireland " by meaeureB for the development of its industrial 
resources, rather than by a measure which confuses, without setlling 
upon a permanent basis, tlie relations between landlord and tenant." 
Lord Elcho bitterly denounced what he considered the economic 
heresies of the Bill ; and Mr. Pamell, stigmatising it as " a miserable 
half remedy," refused to support it. The second reading, however, in 
spite of the abstention of the Irish party, was carried by 352 to 176. 
In fact, in presence of the disturbed condition of Ireland, most men 
con^dered the passing of some Bill of this sort as a matter of urgent 
necessity. It was in Committee that the real onslaught began. Night 
after night the details of every clause were subjected to the most 
minute and hostile criticism. The discuBsion which began on the 
26th of May was not concluded till the 30lh of July, on which day the 
third reading was taken. 

During these two months of struggle many alterations and 
TbsiAodBm additions had been made in the Bill; but the constant 
i.o<»nmitt«. gkin and attention with which Mr. Gladstone en- 
countered bis adversaries enabled him to brmg it out of Committee 
without much loss so far as its original principles were concerned. 
The attacks came from both sides, and to both parties in the quarrel 
concessions had to be made. With a natural wish to limit the action 
of the Bill as far as possible, the landlords, with Mr. Heneage as tlieir 
spokesman, urged an amendment which excepted from its action those 
estates which were conducted on what was spoken of as the English 
Bj'stem. Much of the necessity for the Bill depended on the prevalent 
custom which left the improvements to the tenant ; hut there were a 
cou^derable number of estates in which, as in England, the improve- 
ments were the work, and therefore logically the property, of the 
landlord. The reasonableness of the demand to exclude such estates 
from the new law was so strot^ly felt that Mr. Heneage's amendment 
was rejected in a full House by a majority of only 25. On some other 
points the Govemmeut found it necessary to yield. The most impor- 
tant of the concessions they made to the landlord was his freedom of 
access to the Land Court. By the Bill, as introduced, the Court 
seemed \a have been regarded as an instrument for saving the tenant 
from exorbitant rentals ; it was taken for granted that there could be 
no error in the other direction. The landlords now succeeded in 
obtaining the recognition of such a possibihty, and the right to appeal 
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to the Court for remedy. Two important clauses which were added 
to the Bill were, on the other hand, concessions to the teoaut. One 
of the bumii^ quesdons of the time was the payment of arrears ; bo 
long as this weight of debt hung upon the tenant, the Kationalists 
declared that no just aettlement waa possible; contracled, as they 
urged, under exorbitant rents and in times of distress, justice demanded 
that means should be found for setting the tenant free from it. A 
clause was therefore added, by which the Government was to advance 
to the landlord half the arrears due for the bad seasons of 1878 and 
1879. With this, which was more than he could by ordinary means 
hope lo recover from his tenants, he was to be satisfied. The tenants 
were to repay the sum advanced by half-yearly instalments spread 
over fifteen years, and at the end of this time a full release of all 
arrears was \a be given them. The second additional clause was in- 
tended to meet the widely spread belief that many leases had been 
obtained unfairly since 1870. The action of the Court was now made 
retrospective ; power was given it to examine such leases, and to quash 
them if they proved to be unjust. The names of TheidndBui 
the three men to whom the large powers of the Land So^j^^a?" 
Court were to be entrusted were set out in the Bill ; '^ai' . 
they were Mr. Justice O'Hagan, Mr, Dillon, and Mr. Vernon. With 
these important alterations and some others of a less serious character, 
the third reading of the Bill was carried in Ihe House of Commons by 
a majority of 220 against 14. Mr. Pamell and a few of his friends, 
unwilling to reject enthely what was meant for a conciliatory measure, 
yet regarding it aa thoroughly inadequate, abstained from voting. 

But success in the Lower House was but half the battie ; it was in 
the Upper House, consisting practically of landlords, LaniBuiin 
that the Bill was likely to be defeated. But even ""i^rd*. 
there the recognition of the necessity of some such measure was so 
strong tiiat Lord Salisbury, the leader of the Opposition, while heaping 
unmitigated censure upon the Bill, advised his followers not to reject 
it, but to use their ingenuity in changing it during Committee. His 
advice was taken, and the Bill was reada second time without division. 
In Committee the wrecking process began. On several very im- 
portant points the decisions of the House of Commons were reversed. 
The method of calculating the " fail rent," the classes to whom the 
provisions of the Bill were to apply, the extent in the matter of time 
of the jurisdiction of the Court, and the difRcult question of arrears, 
were all subjected to hostile amendments. Lord Salisbury succeeded 
in introducmg a proviso that the Land Court, when ex^aged in settlii^ 
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a " fair rent," eIiouIiI leave out of the calculation any sum paid by the 
tenant for the " tenant right." In marking out the classes to which 
the Bill applied, the Commons had settled that the leaselioldera should 
at the close of theii leases enjoj the advantage secured by the Bill 
" to present tenaots," and be allowed to bring their case before the 
Land Court. This extension of privilege did not meet with favour in 
the House of Lords ; an amendment was passed removing it. The 
revirion of leases since 1870, and the right to break any lease obtained 
under undue influence had, as has been already said, been given to 
the Land Court. Lord Caims found little difficulty in persuading the 
House to remove this retrospective action. With regard to arrears, 
Mr. Famell had succeeded in carrying an amendment which allowed 
the Court, when a tenant applied for the fixing of Jiis judicial rent, to 
stay all proceedings for recovery of arrears while the case was before 
them. The rejection of this amendment by the House of Lords was 
a very direct refusal to listen to the strongly expressed desires of the 
Irish Nationalists. GventhepurchaseclausesweTenot left untouched. 
The requirement of the Bill that the consent of three-fonrtbs of the 
tenants must be obtained before an estate was purchased by the Court 
for resale seemed to the Lords an unnecessary restriction, and wag 
removed. 
When the Bill came back to the House of Commons it was 
tatM. evident that it had been considerably changed. The 
"' ^~' Government determined to adhere closely to the great 
principles of their measure, while adopting all such 
amendments as appeared to be merely verbal or technical. They 
went so far as to accept with some modifications Mr. Heneage's 
rejected amendment which the Lords had restored ; free sale was to be 
prohibited where it could be proved that the improvements on the 
property had been not only made, hut mamtained at the landlord's 
expense. They agreed also to make some alterations in Mr. Pamell's 
amendment, tliongh they insisted on reinserting it ; the lunit of time 
during which proceedings for arrears might be delayed was changed 
from six months to throe. Though certain small alterations were 
thus allowed, the amendments of tiie Lords were not generally 
accepted, and the Bill was sent back to the Upper House very much 
in its original form. A bitter dispute between the Houses seemed 
imminent, which threatened something closely approaching a deadlock. 
The Lords, or rather the majority of the Lords, found themselves in 
a dilemma. They had taken upon themselves the functions of the 
Opposition, and as a matter of party tactics were very imwilling to 
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throw out tho Bi]], and so to hasten a Ministerial crbis. Little more 
than a year had elapacd since at the last general election tho Liberals 
liad been triumphantly restored to power, on tho distinct understanding 
tliat a Bill to reform the Irish Land Law was to be introduced. After 
so short an interval the OppoailJon had do wish to risk renewed 
defeat, uor were they prepared to supply a new Ministry, even if 
defeat were avoided. On tho other hand, the Lords could scarcely 
with a good grace surrender amendments which they had declared to 
be of vital importance. The position of the Government was almost 
as diiRcult as that of tlie Oppoaition. They might indeed withdraw 
tlie Bill, reintroduce it in some slightly altered form in tho next 
session, and fight the question all ovei again; but, meanwhile, 
Ireland was waiting for its remedial measure. Or they might talio 
the opportunity to dissolve and force on a new election ; but, with 
a large majority behind them, and supported by a national verdict 
hardly a year old, it seemed undesirable again to appeal to the 
country. 

However, as neither party wished to drive matters to extremity, 
Mr. Gladstone found it possible to adopt a third and a compromiM 
more statesmanlike course. Ho determined to yield o"*"*!. 
wherever it was possible to do so without seriously injuring tho Bill, 
and tbns to give the Lords an opportunity of withdrawing with dignity 
from their false position. The concessions which he thought it 
prudent to make were no doubt important. Leaseholders, for instance, 
if their leases terminated after 1941, were excluded from tKe action of 
the Bill ; Mr. Pamell's clause was entirely omitted ; and certain rights 
of appeal from the judgment of tho Land Court were allowed. The 
concessions were, at all events, sufficient to etwble Lord Salisbury, 
while still declarit^ his belief in the injustice of the Bill, to assert that 
the two most important points he had in view, the equality of access 
to the Court by landlord and tenant, and the exclnsiou of the price 
paid for tenant-right in filing a " fair rent," had both been oblaiued. 
The Lords withdrew their opposition, and the Bill passed (August 22, 
1881). 

The Government had chosen Ireland, or more correctly had been 
forced to adopt Ireland, as the field of parliamentary laenuoaa 
battle. The circumstances which bad produced this tennsntiii' 
result had also strained to the extreme the adminis- 
tmtive capacity of the Cabinet. During the whole of the spring of tho 
year 1881, while the Coercion Bill was forcing its way slowly through 
Parliament, the ferment in Ireland had been increasing. The trial 
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of the Land Leaguere, who had been arrested in October, had ended 
in their acquittal, and the country continued to be agitated by frequent 
meetings and fiery speeches. It was in vain that Mr. Michael Davitt, 
porhapa the most dangerous of the national oritore, was silenced. 
In his case there was no need to fear the acquittal of a jury; for tlie 
term of hia punishment for conduct during the Fenian troubles bad not 
yet expired, and the Ungues he was now using was held to be incon- 
sistent with his position as a prisoner liberated on ticket-of-leave ; he 
was therefore apprehended and detained without further trial. The 
arrest produced no good result; there was but one martyr more to 
feed with his injuries the enthusiasm of the Leaguers. Neither sei 
nor profession held aloof from the Nationalist zeal. The women of 
Ireland, under the presidency of Mies Pamell, formed themselves into 
a Ladies' Land League, The Church found a leader in Archbishop 
Croke of Cashe), and threw itself energetically into the movement in 
spite of the disapproval of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The attempted euppresiiion of meetings and the forcible support of 
Pownoftbe evictions had on more than one occasion caused 
LuuxiAwue. bloodslied. But after the Coercion Bill was passed, 
and wheu the Government entered upon the struggle armed with the 
new powers which had been entrusted to them, it was supposed that 
no difficulty would have been found in restoring order. Unfortunately 
Mr. Focster was fully persuaded that outrages would at once cease 
upon the apprehension of B few turbulent, but inconspicuous agitators ; 
and those who were first arrested as " suspocla" under the new law 
were men of quite second-rate position. The power of the League 
had in iact increased so rapidly, that the assertion that " The Land 
League was the real Governnient of Ireland " seemed scarcely an 
exaggeration. For the moment, the voice of the illegitimate authority 
appeared to carry more weight than that of its legitimate rival. The 
I^nd League Convention, held in Dublin in September 1881, marked 
ntioniii the climas of its power. The fanners and the priests 
i>ubUD,BM>t. were there fully represented, and, after declaring their 
"^" belief that the Land Act had been procured entirely 

by the action of the League, they placed themselves unieservedly ia 
^e hands of Mr. Pamell. He delivered hia verdict upon the Act 
in the tone of a man who was master of the situation. He bade them 
accept it as a mere instalment, and not as the completion of their 
work. Their present duty was to watch it and to try it with test 
cases before they consented to a general adoption of its advantages. 
There was no disorder in the Convention, its conduct was self- 
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restrained and constitutional. Tlie attitude it adopted towanls tlie 
Government was that of a rival power, which might or might not be 
Eatisfied with the concessions made to it. 

Such an attitude of aelf-assertion, (hough orderly in itself, waa 
certainly not calculated to check the extreme disorder with which tha 
country was still full. The leaders of the League had always declared 
that they were not responsible for those outrages. Their assertion 
was probably so far true, that they did not directly i^„t,t^xh.e 
contrive them ; but that they allowed them and used isadon wki 
them for their own purpoees seems certain. Such at ^^Sa "^ 
all events waa the opinion of the Government. In ^"S""- 
October, speeches of bitter recrimination were exchanged between Jlr, 
Gladstone and Mr. Pamell. It waa intolerable to Mr. Gladstone that 
his great effort at reconciliation should be so coldly received, and he 
met with such constant recurrence of disorder. He had believed that 
the removal of a few irreconcilable and criminal agitators would have 
allowed the whole people to reci^nise the excellence of the Land Act, 
and that its smooth and beneficent working would have produced 
peace. He could not put up with the half-hearted and critical 
approval of Mr. Famell, which seemed to be preventing the fair trial 
of the new system. Only a few days after Mr. PameH'a reply to 
the indignant speech of the Prime Minister, the step waa taken which 
neither Mr. Ghidatone nor Mr. Forster had at first regarded as neces- 
sary. The leaders of the Land League were suddenly apprehended 
in Dublin, and placed in Kilmainham Prison (October 13, 1881). Thia 
active assault immediately produced active rcsiRlance; the Land 
League played its last card. An address, signed by the imprisoned 
Leaguers, called upon the tenants to refuse to pay any rent until their 
leaders were liberated. The Government met the address by a 
declaration of the illeplity of the Land League and the suppresaicn 
of all its branches ; and it seemed as if this long-delayed blow waa all 
that was necessary; the new Land Act came at onoe into working; 
the Land Court was crowded. The victory of the legitimate com- 
batant in the struggle seemed secured. 

But the policy of the Government had in reality met with no 
success. Agrarian outrages of the old-fashioned eha- B«i«Bor 
racter, with the miserable incidents of mutilation of 'stoc. 
cattle, midnight visitation of farmhouses, rick-buming, and persona! 
violence, all included under the general name of "moonlighting," 
had created a reign of terror in the western districta. Bailiffs had 
been murdered in Connemara ; a lady had been shot as she sat by the 
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Riilc of her brother, an unpopular landlord. Fenian aBsassinatioDB had 
occurred in Dublui itself. Tbe arrest of Mr. Tamell and hiB^coUeaguea, 
far from allaying the Btorni, only rendered it more severe by withdraw- 
ing any modifyii^ influence which the open asBociat^ou of the Land 
League might have exerciBed over the more irreconcilable secret 
societies. 

The opening of the year 1882 saw no amelioration of the crisis.' 
In England party spirit ran high. While the Conservative orators of 
the Opposition found no words strong enough to stigmatiae the weakness 
of llie esecutive and the " policy of public plunder," the Irish party 
were loud in their attaeks upon all foraiB of coercion, and threatened a 
perpetuation of the present disorders unless evictions and arrears were 
handled in a very conciliatory spirit. 

Mr. Gladstone's policy was based upon the idea that his great land 
reform would have been allowed fair play and would prove a complete 
Bouree of reconciliation, but that in the meanwhile the re -establishment 
of order was a matter of prime necessity. But both conciliation and 
coercion appeared equally ineffective. 

The solution of the difficulty was not made easier when, while the 
B&iiabarvpri}- address at the opentt^ of Parliament was still under 
^■^^^" discussion, the House of Lords, acting on the advice 

inquirr. of Lord Salisbury, thought fit to appoint a committee 

with a lai^e majority of landlords to inquire into the working of the 
Land Act. A severer blow could scarcely have been dealt at the 
Pi'ime Minister; it was impossible that he should bear it in silence. 
He moved and carried a resolution implying grave censure upon the 
action of the Lords. The two Houses seemed now to stand in direct 
antagonism the one to the other. Of course, the resolution was a 
roll of idle thunder; yet it marks a real crisis in the constitutional 
development of the country. Taken in connection with the action of 
tjie Lords in throwing out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry marks the first determined 
step in a policy consistently pursued by the Conservative leader. From 
tbe time of the Reform Bill of 1832, with scarcely a check, the power 
of the Commons had been upon the increase. History presents dnrii^ 
that period an unbroken advance of the Democracy. It had found 
its voice in the House of Commons. Tliere was every appearance 
^^^^ of its continuing ita triumphant course. Bnt Lord 

iiusnnotths Salisbuiy had recognised that, from a constitutional 
Hoiuaef . p^j^j. ^j ^1^^^ jj^jg progress was one-sided; there lay 
ready to hand a power sufficiently strong to check, if not to stop, the 
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adnLDCing flood, to chaise and modify its courae, though its impulse 
could not be wholly resisted. The conatitutiunal power of the Hoiue 
of Lords, unbroken and unquestioned, though practicallj much in 
abeyance, was on certain questions especially connected witb property 
always at his command. The reasaertion by the Lords, under Lord 
Salisbury's guidance, of their pofiitioa in the conatitntion becomes 
henceforward a marked characteriBtic of political life. 

In the Lower House the opinion was gradually forcing itself upon 
the minds of all that if Mr. Gladstone's policy was to be mcceasful, a 
move forward must be made on both its lines. There would be no 
dijiicalty in increasing coercion, on that point the Conservatives would 
certainly vote vrith the Ministry. It was less certain how any further 
step in conciliatjon could be carried. Yet on this point the mind of 
tiie Prime Minister was decided. He had already s{ioken in terms 
of approval of a Bill produced by Mr. Redmond, as embodying the 
wishes of the Irish so far as its ckuaes on arrears went. Ho had 
already during the debate on the Address gone even further, and con- 
fessed that he would hail with pleasure any legislation which tended 
to lessen the concentration of business in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament, and had expressed hb willingness to consider favourably 
any scheme of Irish self-government which left the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament uninjured. It would appear that he was already 
dreaming of Homo Rule. 

Tlie first step in the direction of conciliation however encountered 
opposition within the Cabinet itself. The unexpected -BatKtai'a 
release of the three members of Parliament imprisoned i^WeniUon. 
at Kilmainliam as leaders of the Land League was immediately followed 
by "the resignation of Mr. Forster. A few days later Michael Davitt 
was also released, and it began to be whispered that some eort of 
compromise had been entered into with the Irish leaders, tliough Mr. 
Gladstone emphatically declared that the Government was acting on 
its oivn initiative. Mr. Forster, when explainii^ his resignation, laid 
much stress on his constant advice that no bai^in should ever be 
made with the Land Leaguers; only after the new powers demanded 
by Govenmient had been granted and had been proved successful, 
did he think that the experiment of releasing the prisoners might 
have been tried. His speech was certainly open to the {nterpretadon 
that there had been some soi4 of bt^rgain, and tbougli this was ^aiq 
strenuously denied, It appeared that information had reached the 
Government which led them to hope that if the arrears were treated 
in the spirit of Mr. Redmond's late Bill, Mr, Parnell and his triendg 
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would lind it possible to Eupport the cause of order. Tlie details of 
this information were subsequently brought to light during the dis- 
cussion on the Arrears Bill. 

It appeared that in the beginning of April Mr. O'Shea, the member 
ThaKJiniAin- ^^"^ Clare, had been struck with the importance of tiie 
hamtmtr. question of the arrears. He had an interview with 
Mr. PameUiWlio had been temporarily released foiprivate reasons from 
Kilmainham. Mr. Pamell had honourably kept his parole, and refiised 
to mix in any political action. He however urged Mr. O'Shea to get 
the arrearB settled on the principle subsequently incorporated in the 
Bills both of Mr. Redmond and of the Government. Alluding to a 
motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, which was afterwards withdrawn, he 
pointed out that the Tories had already accepted his view with 
respect to peasant proprietors. He believed ^that the "moonlight- 
ing" was the work of small farmers threatened with eviction for 
arrears. Mr. O'Shea wrote both \a the Prime Minister and lo Mr- Cham- 
berlain on the 13th of April. From both he received a certain amount 
of encouragement, though no sign of any intention to make a bargain. 
A few days later he had an interview with Mr. Forster, and also with 
the prisoners in Kilmainham. He declared that in neither case, 
though he had successfully urged the necessity of the withdrawal of 
the " no rent manifesto," had any bargain for liberty been suggested. 
He had also received a letter from Mr. Pamell, and had shown it to 
Mr. Forstor. The letter was a strong plea for the settlement of the 
arrears question, andtiie expression of the writer's belief that " if tliat 
question were settled upon the lines indicated, he and his colleagues 
were confident that the exertions tiiey would be able to make 
strenuously and unremittingly would be effective in stopping outrage 
and intimidations of all kinds." The letter closed with the words, 
" The accomplishment of the programme I hare sketched out to you 
would, in my judgment, be regarded by the country as a practical 
settlement of the land question, and would, I feel sure, enable us to 
co-operate cordially for the future with the Liberal party in forwarding 
Liberal principles and measures of general reform, and that the 
Qovemment at the end of this session woidd, from the state of the 
country, feel themselves thoroughly justified in dispensing with further 
coercive measures." This letter was not satisfactory to Mr. Forster. 
It became even less so after the further explanations of Mr. O'tjhea. 
According to Mr. O'Shea, it meant that " the conspiracy, which has 
been used to get up boycotting and outrages, will now be used to 
put thein dowii," and that Mr. Parnell hoped to rnake ifse of a, certain 
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person (probably Mr. SherWan, a released euapect), who "under 
various disguises was coming backwards and forwards from Mr. Egan 
to the outrage mongers of the West" Much, of course, depended 
upon the use of the word "conspiracy." To Mr. Forster and to Mr. 
Pamell it had wholly diflerent meanings. While Mr. Forster regarded 
it as implying, in complete corroboration of his own view, the com- 
plicity of die Land League in the late outrages, Mr. Pamell confined 
its meaning to an understanding amoi^ tbemBclves of the mopnlighters 
and law-breakers. Driven to violence by the fear of eviction, he 
believed that these men would under changed circumstances become 
eager for the maintenance of the law. The position was further com- 
plicated by die unfortunate omission on the part of Mr. Pamell, when 
readily his letter to the House, of the concluding words with regard 
to the co-operation with the Liberal party. An opportunity was at 
once afforded for suspicion and for an accusation of " garbling docu- 
ments." But there seems no reason to question the honesty either 
of the Irish or of the Government, or the truth of their assertion that 
there was no bargain. At the same time, it must be confessed that 
to act upon information thus clandestinely supplied, and to pursue a 
line of conduct exactly in accordance with that suggested by their 
opponents, bears a dangerous resemblance to the acceptance of a 
compact, understood, though not expressed in words. Undoubtedly 
there was room for misapprehension. Mr. Forster's interpretation of 
the word " conspiracy " could easily be adopted, and the transaction be 
so represented as lo assume the form of an arrangement with criminals, 
by which, in exchange for liberty and for the granting of their 
demands, they were not only to put an end to their criminality, but 
to become useful party allies. Regarded by the Opposition in this 
light, the transaction became known as the Treaty of Eilmainham, 
and afforded a fine opportunity for party invective. 

Ireland was as usual tiie victim of party government. It has 
always proved impossible to carry ont consistently any j_[^,^ 
great experiment in the presence of bitter Pari iamenlary Tictim or p»rty 
opposition. Every delay in the realisation of the ■°'"™°™ ■ 
expected result, every trip however slight on the part of the 
Administration, ie at once taken up by the Opposition ; and experi- 
ment, which in politics as in other matters requires coot patience and 
a persevering disregard of first and immaterial results, is rendered 
imp08«ble. The best-intentioned Government is driven to imperfect 
shifts and petty improvements, which produce littie else than increased 
disorder. 
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In the present instance it wag inevitable that the attempt to come 
to t«rmB with the Irish Parliamentary parly ehould excite angry 
passion, for an event had occurred in Dublin which might well upset 
the equanimity even of the moat phlegmatic politician. 

It was generally nnderstood that Lord Frederick Cavendish, who 
Kurdar aridtd succeeded Mr. Forsfer as Irish Secretary, was to ba 
Tr*dsrick theexponent ofthe modified poUcy of the Government; 

repression waBnenceforwardto be repreSBion of outrage, 
and not of political opinion. Yet this messenger of peace had ecarcely 
set foot in Qte island, on Saturday the 6th of May, when as he and 
the Under Secretary, Mr. Burke, were quietly walking throi^h Pheenix 
Park they were attacked by four rufliaiis and stabbed to death. The 
assassins escaped willtout detection. Seldom has any event eo moved 
the public mind. The sudden and unexpected charade; of the crime, 
the popularity of the victims, the bitter irony of the situation, excited 
an unprecedented feeling of anger and sympathy. The few hours 
however that intervened before Parliament assembled on the Monday 
evening allowed time for the country to recover somewhat from the 
shock. There was no undignified outbreak of anger in the House, 
but Government accepted the lesson of the terrible crime, and setting 
aside all other measures however pressing proceeded at once with 
its "Prevention of Crimes Bill." 

This Bill, introduced by Sir WiEiam Harconrt on the following 
PraniiUimaf ^^Ji "*s undoubtedly Very stringent in its character. 
CTfni»»Bm. As juries could not be trusted, special tribunals consist- 
ing of three judges were to be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant ; the 
police were to have the right of search in proclaimed districts by night 
and day; the Allen Act was to be so modified as to allow of the 
immediate arrest of euspicious strangers ; and two stipendiary magis- 
trates were to be authorised to exercise summary jurisdiction in cases 
of secret societies, of assaults on the police, or of intimidation. The 
Act was to be in force for three years. 

Side by Hide with this measure, and pressed forward with the same 
haste, was the Arrears Bill, introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the 15th of May. It was practically a repro- 
duction of the clauses with regard to arrears in Mr. Redmond's Bill. The 
arrat^ement was to be compulsory in all cases where inability to pay 
the arrears conid be proved, where the holdii^ was under £30 a year, 
and where the last year's rent had been paid. In such cases the 
Slate would make a free gift of half the arrears, and the remainder 
would then be cancelled. The £2,000,000 which wotlM probably be 
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required to give tlie tenants this tree tilart was to be supplied chiefly 
from the Iriak Church Fund, and the residue from a special Parlia- 
nientarj grant. 

p- There was enough in these two Bills to afford opportunity for a 
lengthened and bittei opposition. The Irish party would accept 
nothing short of conciliation without coercion, and subjected each 
clause of the Prevention of Crimea Bill to every sort of opposition 
which the forms of the House allowed. It was not till after a sitting 
of thirty hours, and the suspension of nearly alt the Irish members, 
that the clause with respect to the assessment of damages in the 
case of outrage was got through the House. And ohbimBUI 
only by the application of the new rules of urgency <!»«i^'iii7ii>. 
was tbe Bill intimately read the third time. It became law on Hie 
12th of July. 

The passage of tlie Arrears Bill produced no such strikii^ incident, 
yet every point of objection was taken by the Conservatives. The 
evil of saddling the Consolidated Fund with a fresh chaise, the 
odvantf^es of a loan rather than a free gift to the tenants, of voluntaiy 
rather than compulsory arrai^ements, of a wholly new peasant pro- 
prietary rather than the perpetuation of the existing tenants, the 
aggravation of the breach already made in the laws of political 
economy, the wickedness of teaching the Irish that outrages produced 
concessions, a^ravaled liy the crowning crime of the Kilmainhnm 
treaty, were each in turn urged against the Bill. The Go?enunent 
was however Arm, and strong in numbers got their measure through 
the House on the Slst of July without any serious alteration. 

Before it became law, difficulties arose between the two Houses 
similar to those which had marked the preceding year. Amar«Biuiii 
Amendments were carried in the House of Lords which 'i" Lof^- 
threatened to completely destroy its value. Lord Salisbury chose for 
his first objection its compulsory character, and proposed that the 
landlord should be free to refuse to compound for his arrears. This 
amendment virtually put into the hands of the landlord the power of 
limiting the efforts of the State to relieve the siiffering tenanta. His 
second amendment was to the effect that if a tenant sold his tenant 
right, the arrears which by the Bill would have been lost to the land. 
lord should be a fiist charge upon the price received. In other words, 
tliere was to be no complete wiping out of arrears. 

It was impossible to accept these omendmenfs; yet the crisis, 
considering the late events in Ireland, was so severe that it mts 
equally impossible that the Lords should force a quarrel between tte 
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Houses. Such a quarrel would have led to the dropping of the Bill, 
and even the Conservatives felt that this would be diBastrous. Somo 
alight conceBsiona, therefore, from Mr. Gladstone proved mifEcient. 
He introduced the necessity of a mutual notice of ten days between 
landlord and tenaot before a case was brought into Court; and he 
accepted the amendment with regard to the sale of tenant right, 
though confining its application to seven years, and limiting the amount 
of arrears to be paid to half the value of Iho tenant right. These and 
some other smatl concessions satisfied the Lords, with thb exception of 
Lord Salisbury ; but, finding the feeling- against renewed opposition 
too stroi^ to be resisted, the leader of the Opposition declared that, 
although his objections were as strong as ever, he woiUd not divide 
the House. The Arrears Bill received the royal assent on the 18th 
of At^ust. 

The release of the political prisoners and the chaises in the Irish 
executive were regarded, at all events by the opponents of the Ministry, 
as a new departure and a change of policy. In seeking for its cause, 
party perversity was gratified by Hndii^ it in a scandalous treaty with 
outrage -mongers. Yet a more simple explanation was ready to hand. 
There waa no new policy, and any change in the method of carrying 
out what had all along been the Government's object — the simultaneous 
suppression of oulit^e and conciliadon of Irish feeling — was quite in 
accordance with the character of the Prime Minister. More than 
once Mr. Gladstone had the greatness to acknowledge 
FDrMsT'liTtih failure, and to attempt, not always with (he happiest 
""**■ results, to retrace his steps. And there can be little 

question that the government of Ireland under Mr. Forster had 
proved a failure. Few statesmen of modern time have suffered from 
BO jmjust a load of obloquy. To few have motives more iHterly 
abhorrent to his real character been attributed ; yet as Secretary of 
Ireland he had unquestionably failed. A man of genOe and affectionaf« 
feeling, he was ^tematically charged with cruelty. With an anxious 
desire to ameliorate the condition of Ireland and fo treat the country 
with absolute justice, he became tlie object of the bitterest invective, 
and waa regarded by the leaders of tlie Irish party as a tyrannical 
oppressor. From what is known of his character and aims, it appears 
far more probable that the cause of his failure was to be found in the 
twofold and almost contradictory points of view from which he faced 
the Irish question. The main chai^ against him, apart from what were 
merely enpressions of party malevolence, was that everything he did in 
the way of repression was done too late. He entered upon officei-WitU 
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a, strung belief that ho had but to lay hie hands on a certain number 
of irrecoocikble but Bomewhat insignificant foea to allow Irishmen tu 
accept even with gratitude the offered measures of reconciliation. 
He could nat believe that his colleagues in Parliament would lend 
themselves to criminal outrage. It was under tlie influence of thui 
feeling that he obtained the Protection Act with its strange uncou' 
stitutional peculiarities. It was under the eame influence that he 
employed it for months only against insignificant persons. But if lie 
had a tenderness for the Irish, he liad an unusually strong detestation 
of what appeared to him the mean and cowardly methods of intimida- 
tion which were rife in the country. And as by degrees it was forced 
upon his mind that the Land League and the outrages were connected, 
if not ostensibly yet iu very fell reality, his hatred of oppression blazed 
out and got the better, at all events in expression, of the really kindly 
feeling which underlay it Here thus arose a widespread belief that 
of the two lines of poUcy pursued by Government, he was answerable 
for that which was coercive, while conciliation was attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone. As a matter of feet, he took a very large share both in 
the arrai^ement of the Land Act and of the subsequent Arrears Act; 
and throughout his letters and private utterances abundant proof is 
to be found tliat his spirit was well-nigh broken by the necessity 
under which, as he behoved, he Uy of having recourse to methods 
of an arbitrary character. 

There is some difficulty in deciding the exact cause of his resig- 
nation. In all probability it was what appeared to him the inexcus- 
able laxity of the Government in releasing the Kilmainham prisoners 
without sufficient security for their good behaviour. He said after- 
wards that it was because he was not furnished with more extensive 
powers; but there must have been some misunderstanding here, 
as he himself had drafted the Crimes Bill which had been pUced 
before the Cabinet, and which with very slight alteration was 
introduced into Parliament. 

After the assassination of Iiord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Trevelyan 
accepted the position of Chief Secretary, under Lord x«vei 

Spencer, the new Lord Lieutenant, both of them being u iriih 
members of the Cabinet. Change of policy in any ^*'='"*^- 
laige sense there was none under this change of personnel. Con- 
ciliation and enforcement of order goii^ hand-in-hand remained, as 
before, the policy of the Government. But no doubt there was a 
modification of method. Armed with the new Crimes Act, a law 
of unuKual stringency, and perhaps warned by the late terrible 
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experience, tlio executive showed a firoier front to ftgrnrion excesses. 
Less determined than Mr. Forater to find close connection between the 
League and outrage, Mr. Trevelyan was ahlo to give better effect ia 
coQciJiatory measures. Not that there was any immediate cessation 
either of Station or of outrage. On the contrary, lie year was 
marked by a terrible succession of murders. In June, in two diRercnt 
places, land agents were shot from behind loopholed walls. In August 
a crime of unparalleled magnitude took place at Maanitrasna; a 
whole family of Joyces, six in number, were ruthlessly murdered 
because it was believed that they had some knowledge of the pcr- 
]ietratoTS of several preceding murders in that distiict. Even so late 
in the year as November an attempt was made to assassinate Mr. 
Justice Lawson in Dublin, and a Mr. Field was stabbed outside his 
own house. But, either by an improvement in the police organisation 
or from some other cause, the entire impunity of the murderers had 
disappeared. It is true that the June murderers were not discovered, 
but die perpetrators of the crime at Maamtrasna were convicted and 
condemned to death, as were also several other murderers who had 
hitherto escaped detection. 
In the political world also there was no immediate sign of any 

relaxation of irritation. FoUowii^ the example of 
LsKviw, Oct. previous agitators, the leaders of the Irish party found 

means to evade the suppression of the Land League. 
A great conference was held in October in Dublin, and there upon the 
ruins of tlie old Land League a new National League was called into 
existence. Ita objects, as put forth by Mr. PameU, were "national 
self-government. Land Law reform, local self-government, extension 
of the Parliamentary and municipal franchises, and the development 
and encouragement of the labour and industrial interests of Ireland." 
It was thought tlmt the attempt ia form such a League would bring to 
light, or perhaps cause, a breach in the Irish National party. It was 
known that Mr. Davitt by no means agreed with Mr. PameU on the 
question of land. He had adopted the theories of Mr. Henry George, 
and tfM entirely in favour of the nationalisation of land, while the 
nominal leader of the party wonid have been contented with the 
establishment of a large peasant proprietary. And in fact in America 
a split did take place. The foUowera of the JrtsA World henceforth 
spoke with some contempt of the Irish Parliamentarians. But in Ireland 
itself no such result followed, Mr. Davitt as usual subordinating his 
own views to what he regarded as the general advantage of his parly. 
But although the improvement was not very marked, there was 
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uiiduubtcdly a general feeling that thiugs were looking a little better 
under the rule of Lord Spencer and Mr. Trovelyan. The Land Court 
waa fully and vigorously in action with very good results, and it was 
an ffncouraging Bymptoin that the Government had been able to bring 
to trial and obtain evidence and conviction in casea of flagrant crime, 
without having had recourse to the extraordinary powers given them 
by the Crimes Act. 

But the Govemment had not wholly abstained from the use of 
their eitraordinary powers. They had been intrusted ^^^ 
with wide powers of inquiry, even in cases where no inTinoibiu, 
definite charge could be alleged against any individual. 
The fruit of such inquiries waa seen when, early in January, eeventeen 
men were suddenly apprehended in Dublin, among them a Town 
Councillor of the name of Jaraes Carey. They were chained \vith a 
conspiracy t* murder, and the inquiries carried on resulted in very 
etartlii^ revelations. Chiefly on the evidence of informeie, of whom 
the most prominent was James Carey, the existence of a secret society, 
composed lai^ly of ex-Fenians and called "the Invincibles," waa 
brought to light. It was ananged with all the precantJons usual in snch 
societies, no member of it knew the names of the other members, and 
orders were dealt out by a mysterious person known as " No. 1." It 
became clear that during the whole of the last year the chief officials, 
and especially Mr. Forster himself, had been marked out for assassina- 
tion, and had only escaped by strange accidental miscalculations. In 
the same way the perpetrators of several of the late outrages were 
brought to light; and at length, upon the evidence of Carey, the 
whole details of the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish were 
established. The murderers were sent to the gallowa. The informer, 
who by his own confession was the principal instigator of the deed, 
saved bis life for the moment, only to meet punishment at the hands 
of his late confederates. He was murdered before the end of the year 
in South Africa, where he was seeking safety. 

Curiosity is naturally roused by the unfolding of secret schemes of 
assassination, but at this time the public interest was chiefly excited 
by the expectation that the inquiries in Dublin would throw light 
on the connection between the Land League and outrage. The 
evidence of the informers however failed to implicate the League 
as an organisation in any criminal action. There were, on the 
contrary, signs that the Invincibles thoroi^hly despised the Parlia- 
mentary methods of the Irish party. But the names of certain in- 
dividual members of the League had been mentioned by the witnesses ; 
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Biid those who had already made up their mmdE upon the question 
iiaw in the evidence produced at the trial fresh proof in support 
of their opinion. This view fouud expression in a vehement attack 
in Parliament by Mr. Forster on Mr. Pamell in Febniary 1883. 
The Dublin trials were still goii^ on when Parliament met, and for 
Forstar'* eleven nights the Government had to slaud upon the 

p™u?B^r* defensive as the Address was debated. The chief topics 
1BS3. were the events in Ireland, and the ex-Secretary took the 

opportunity of delivering a straightforward and scatliing assault upon 
the Irish leader, charging him in plain words, not indeed with having 
directly planned or perpetrated outrages, but with having connived at 
them, and with having never used his great influence to prevent them. 
Mr. Pamell's reply was not satisfactory. He avoided the real point at 
issue, and [confined himself to bitter recrimination. The effect was to 
excite in many minds a confirmed belief in Mr. Forster's chaigea. In 
Ireland itself, as was to be expected, the effect was different. It 
merely increased the confidence felt in the national leader, and the 
admiration which he excited. From henceforth he assumed an attitude 
of uncompromising haired to the Ministry, rejecting all idea of con- 
ciliation, and declaring that by means of tbe Irish vote he held the 
fate of English parties in his hand. Never had Mr. Pamell been 
more powerful. Even tbe voice of ibe Church was raised against him 
in vain. On presenting him with a great national testimonial (December 
11, 18S3), bis friends found opportunity to declare the futility of the 
interference of Rome; and, before the year was over, even the sacred 
territory of Ulster, so long the home of Orange influence, was invaded, 
and Mr. Pamell's chief lieutenant, Mr. Hcaly, succeeded in capturing 
a vacant seat at Monaghan. During the remainder of Mr. Gladstone's 
tenure of ofBce, although Ireland was far from being in an orderly 
or satisfactory condition, there was a lull in the extreme forms of 
agitation. 

The ever-present and absorbing difficulties of the Irish question 
Ttt otad- ''^^ arisen somewhat unexpectedly, and were the more 

■toiu'iRirain unwelcome because the hands of Government were 
"'■ already fully occupied with several critical questions of 

foreign policy. It was on foreign policy that they had chiefly attacked 
their predecessors; and it was the reaction gainst tho too exclusive 
attention which Lord Beaconafield had given to the extension of English 
prestige which had been the primary cause of the fall of his Qovem- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone, if he was to gratify his more fervid supporters, 
was almost bound to modify wliat they had again and again declared 
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to be the ill-judged imperialiBtn of the late Ministry. Tet Bome 
DieaBUie of continuity is absolutely necessary in transacting business 
with foreign countries ; nor indeed do the traditions of party govera- 
ment in England allow, upon every change of Minislry, of a reversal 
of the course of foreign policy, or even of any serious interference with 
it. It is only slowly and unostentatiously that a desired change of 
policy can be introduced. Mr. Gladatone'a Government could act 
only within the limits of this testriction. 

In Afghanistan alone was any entire change of policy visible. 
Already in an earlier chapter {vol. iv., page 544) the history of tlie 
course of events has been so far forestalled that there is no need to 
pursue the subject further. All idea of occupying any part of the 
country, or advancing the frontier beyond the limits of the moun- 
tains, or of establishing a permanent protectorate, waa abandoned; 
and after some difGculty, some disaster, and some stirring deeds of 
arms, it was found possible to withdraw the Enghsh troops, to allow 
the authority of the Ameer, Abdmabman, to be established, and to 
rely on the friendship of an independent Slate, rather than on the 
immediate exercise of English authority, for security against tlie 
advance of encroaching Powers. 

There still remained tliree questions of considerable difficultj'. 
\Vhile the Foreign Office found its hands full, with the attempt to 
bring the Eastern question to a satisfactory conclusion, and with the 
delicate diplomacy rendered necessary by international inteiTention in 
Egypt, the Colonial Office was met by ever-increasing difficulties in 
South Africa. In all tliese cases tlie Government at first accepted the 
state of things as they found it. With the Turkish question they were 
fairly successful. In Egypt and iu South Africa events happened 
which continued to occupy their attention for some years ; and the 
policy they pursued in handling these events was very different, and 
led to very different results. 

The Treaty of Berlin, the consummation of the foreign policy of 
the late Ministry, had excited bitter invectives from the _^^ , ^ 

Liberal party; but there were certain parts of that the Treaty of 
Treaty with which they heartily agreed. They had, 
indeed, no sympathy with the Anglo-Turkish agreement, in so far 
OS it included the acquisition by England of territory in the East 
or the guarantee of Turkish dominions. But they regarded as of the 
first importance the conditions which were appended to these engage- 
ments, and the increased responsibihty for good government which 
they laid upon the Porte. TJiey had no idea of upholding a one-sided 
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bargain. If they were bound by natioual honour to maintain agree- 
ments entered into by their predeceasors, they were also bound to 
insist on the fulfihnent of the accompanying stipulations. It tlius 
became a primary object of their policy to compel Turkey to Ihroiv 
aside its dilatory disregard of the duties hid upon it by the Berlin 
Treaty. The instrument by which they intended to apply coercion to 
Turkey was the united voice of Europe. 

The Treaty had required improved government in Armenia, and 
jtr. Qaacben'* considerable ceasiona of territory both to Montenegro 
mii^oo. and Greece; but tbere was no eign that the Potte 

was hlcely to fulfil its duties in any of these respects. In order to 
hasten its action, it was thought desvable to send out an ambassador 
of more than common authority. The mission was entrusted to Mr. 
Goschen. Though he had found himself debarred from joinuig tlie 
Ministry by his scruples with regard to the extension of the franchise 
to the agricnltural labom-er, which was a part of the Govenmient 
prc^ramme, there was no reason why his great ability should be 
allowed to rust in idleness. A fitting employment was found for 
him as Envoy Extraordinary at Constantinople. None of the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty had been properly carried out. There was no 
iupToveraent in the general administration. The Kurds were still 
raiding in Armenia, and destroying villages by the hundred. The 
promised gendarmerie had not been created. Brigandage was rife. 
As to the Greek frontier, no sort of agreement seemed likely to lie 
arrived at; while all mention of withdrawal from the ceded districts in 
the neighbourhood of Montenegro encountered bitl«r opposition from 
the Mahomedan Albanians, certainly not without the connivance of tlio 
Eorte. Mr. Goschen's instructions were to press upon the Sultan, 
without open threat, yet with a distinct indication that there was 
something behind, the absolute necessity of putting an end to his pro- 
crastination. This "something" was the Eimipean concert, which 
was beginning at length to become a reality. 

A conference was held at Beriin, and the representatives of tlie 
A ftha Powers found themselves so far in agreement as to be 

BuTopaau able to join in an 'identic Note, informing Turicey tliat 

''°°°'^' Iheir object in assembling in conference was to deter- 

mine finally the proper line of frontier between Turkey and Greece. 
They proceeded to carry out their work harmoniously ; and in July 
the irontier on which they had agreed was marked out and commu- 
nicated to the Porte. It was also found possible to maintam unbroken 
the concerted action of Europe on the question of the cessbnB to be 
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made to Montenegro, although title question was beset with grealeT 
difBcultiea. The nilere of Turkey were now, an always, very loath 
to admit the interference of Europe; and it cannot be denied that 
there waa much weight in the excuses urged by them to cover their 
determination to resist it as long as possible. It was only natural that 
they should resent being deprived, entirely without their sanction, of 
conaiderablo portions of their territory. The opposition of the Alba- 
nians was also a very real obstacle to the completion of the cessions ; 
the semi-independent tribes had formed themselves into a national 
league, numerous and warlike enough to become very formidable. 
With some difficulty the conflicting views of the European Powers 
were broi^ht into agreement by the substitution of the district of 
Dulcigno for the districts mentioned in the Treaty of Berlin, and the 
Porte was invited to join the Powers in giving effect to the treaty thus 
modified. The reply, given in August, was not satisfactory. Turkey 
consented in principle to the cession of Dulcigno, but declined to join 
in any forcible attempt to coerce its Albanian subjects. 

In order to bring matters to a point, it was thought necessary that 
a great combined naval demonstration should be xheiuvsi 
organised. Restricted by a declaration of disinteitsted- *»nion«Mtioo. 
ness, which now formed the usual initial step in such operations, the 
joint fleet assembled in September 1881, under the command of Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour. It did not at first produce the expected result, 
for a change of ministry in Constantinople placed in office men still 
more determined to resist than their predecessors liad been. So 
ineffective indeed did the demonstration appear, that Lord Salisbury 
allowed himself to say of it, that "if six washing-tuba with the ilags 
of the different nations had been sent to the Adriatic, they would have 
produced as much elTect." Nor was he much exaggerating tlie facts. 
When the English admiral negotiated with the Prince of Montenegro 
for an advance of hia troops upon the disputed provinces, in co- 
operation with the fleet, he was told that tiie Prince not unnaturally 
decUned to risk a Turkish war without a guarantee of assistance from 
the European Powers. But when the admiral applied to the Powers, 
he found that not one of theni was willing to second any active 
measure. The idle threat of the combined fleet only served to 
strei^hen the hands of the Porte, and called forth a vigorous reply, in 
which the Sultan assumed a dignified tone of injured innocence, and 
demanded his right to exercise his sovereignty unfettered on all the 
points at issue. 

The diplomacy of Europe, threatening but afraid to strike, seemed 
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to have been entirely abortive. Yet most unexpectedly within a week 
an entire change uccurred. The reason ia not clear. It may have 
been a threat on the part of England to Bcquestrate the revenues of 
Smyrna and other ports. It may have been the promise of France 
and Germany that if Dulcigno was yielded the more diBastroufl effects 
to be apprehended from the naval demonstration might be avoided. 
At all events, on the 26th of November the Turkish general, Dervish 
Pasha, having fought his way into Dulcigno, surrendered it to 
Montenegro ; and the object of the demonstration having been thus 
obtained, the combined fleet at once dispersed. 

Still more complicated was the solution of the difBeulty with Greece, 
Ssttinn tat ^^^ "^''^ *^* parties in the quarrel. The Powers 
Oi*«k demanded the new modified frrontier settled by the 

'" ■ Berlin Conference; Turkey insisted on a still more 

restricted cession; Greece demanded the performance in full of the 
Berlin Treaty. That little country had assumed a most warhke 
attitude. The Minister, Tricoupis, too peaceful in his tendencies to 
suit the popular feeling, was driven from office, and Coumoundouros 
put in his place. To avoid war seemed impossible. Both Turkey and 
Greece were ropidly Collecting troops on the frontier ; an attempted 
arbitration was rejected. It seemed as though the Powers would be 
called upon either to sit idly by while war was waged, or to use tlieir 
strength to coerce Greece in whose interest they were supposed to he 
acting. At Ie:^;th however the Conference of Ambassadors, which 
continued to sit at Constantinople in constant negotiation with the 
Porte, succeeded, under the lead of Mr, Goschen and the German am- 
bassador, in marking out a new flx)ntier by which the whole of Thessaly 
and a portion of Epirus was ceded to Greece ; while the great bone of 
contention, the fortress of Janina, was left to Turkey. It was tlien 
formally intimated to Greece that unless this frontier was accepted, no 
assistance could be expected from Europe. The Greek Cabinet 
yielded to this pressure, but only under protest. The way was 
further cleared by a complete victory of Dervish Pasha, which broke 
up the formidable Albanian League. A Convention was at length 
signed, and by November Greece occupied its newly acquired 
territory. Thus, in spite of a long delay, in spite of the Opposition 
jeers which had constantly mocked the slow course of their diplomacy, 
the Ministry succeeded in makii^ good their policy. The European 
concert remained unbroken; war had been avoided; and, though 
with some important modification, the stipulations of the Berlin Treaty 
had been enforced. 
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The attitude of the Porte in the Egyptian difficulties, which arose 
immediately aflerwarda, was the natural result of the smoaitiwin 
means by which this auccess had been reached. There ^tp*- 
is no ditlicnlty under the circumstances in understanding the desire 
of the Porte to assert its sovereignty in Egypt, its extreme un- 
willingness to admit European interference, and ite lukewarmneas in 
using its influence and arms for the purpose of restoring order. No 
less natural was the wish of Lord Granville and the English Cabinet 
to restore the self-respect of the Turkish GovemmeDt, and, by ac- 
knowledging and making use both of its influence and arms in Egypt, 
to attempt to remove the soreness caused by the late events. 

The Conservative Government had left its successor a difficult 
problem in Egypt. The great financial interests at stake had induced 
the European Powers to interfere in the country, to restrain the wild 
misgovenunent and spendthrift extravagance of Ismail. It had how- 
ever been generally acknowledged that France, as the great Mediter- 
ranean Power with an Egyptian connection of long standing, and 
England, as the ruler of India, had more than mere financial interests 
at stake in the well-being of Egypt, An agreement had been made by 
which a joint control exercised by France and England had been 
established. Ismail having been removed from the throne in June 
1879, it was under this dual superintendence tiiat his sou Tewfik was 
called upon to govern his dominions. There was a strong feeling in 
England in favour of the assumption of some more complete command 
in the country, cither by direct annexation or under some form of 
protectorate; but, on the other hand, there was amoi^ a laige section 
of the Liberals a dislike to any addition to the responsibilities of the 
empire. It was between these two extremes of party feeling that the 
new Ministry had to steer their way. They accepted at first, in this 
as in other cases, the action of their predecessors. But they reflised 
to go a step beyond it. Their eflforta were directed to honest co- 
operation with France, in carrying out a work intrusted to them by 
the European Powers. This work they regarded as the supervision 
of the Egyptian Government. They would listen to no su^estion 
of taking any part of that Government upon themselves. It is 
obvious that the line Ihey adopted was in the last degree critical. 
Diffeiences of opinion might at any moment arise between fbera- 
Bclves and their French colleagues; the direction of a Government 
by moral persuasion, and without the use of force, is likely either to 
he ineflective or by gradual steps to lose its purely persuasive character. 
It took nearly the whole of their tenure of power, a period of checkered 
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furtune, of much diBasler and much misniADagement, to clear away 
these difficulties and to place England in a position i/o carry out 
succeeafiilij its task of Egj^tian regeneration. 

As has been said, it was upon financial grounds that Europe had 
intfirTered. Before nny rcfoTms in administration or 
justice could be carried out, sometliing like equilibrium 
—"•■ had to be established between tlio revenue and the 

expenses. Tlie lirBt great step in tliis direction was made when the 
International Commission of Liquidation was appointed in April 1880, 
and when, on its report in July, the Law of Liquidation was pro- 
mulgated. This law, which, although it has been modiHed, is still 
the basis of the financial arrangements of Egypt, was virtually a com- 
position on the part of Egypt with its creditors on terms dictated by 
the great Powers. The essential principle of the arrangement was 
the division of the revenue into two portions, one of which was to be 
paid to the International Commission of the debt, or, as it was called, 
the "Caisse de la dette;" tlie other was devoted to tlie expense of 
the administration. The various debts were consolidated under four 
heads, and the iDt«rest payable on them to the bondholders was limited 
to a sum which it was conceived that Egypt could afford to pay. The 
amount to be spent on administration was also limited to what was 
regarded as the proper expenditure of the country. Should there be a 
surplus in the receipts of the Caisse, the Ooveniment had no right to share 
it; should there be a surplus in the administrative revenue, the Caisse 
had certain claims upon it. This law was a long step forward, and 
restored the financial solvency of the country. At the same time, the 
limit set to expenditure, and the claims of the Caisse (an international 
body), raised an obstacle in the way of large reforms, and placed the 
country iu a very dependent position with regard to the Powers of 
Europe. This want of independence was still further increased by 
the agreements between Turkey and the various European States, 
known as "The Capitulations;" for the capitulations were held to 
apply to Egypt as a part of the Turkish Empire. 

Originally privileges necessary for the safety of foreigners in the 
Ths "Oapitiu*- presence of a powerful and imscrupulous Government, 
uou." the Capitulations had become, as the balance of power 

changed, serious obstacles in the way of administraliTe reformation. 
The eieniption of foreigners from taxation, and the necessity of the 
co-operation of the Consuls in all actions of the police with respect 
to foreigners, were formidable interferences with the natural rights of 
an independent nation. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
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Bpitc of the improvement in their financial position, in Epite of 
important reforms in the methods of collecting the taxes, and the 
Bubstitution of ordinary European processes for the violence of 
unchecked despotism, intelligent Egyptians might feel bitterly the 
dependence in which they were placed. And no doubt there was a 
party among the Btatesmen and wealthier inhabitants which saw with 
great dislike the conslant interference and emplojTuent in high places 
of foreign officials. It was not however from such men as these, but 
from the leaders of the army, that the first interruption to what 
appeared to be the successful course of the new adminietrative 
arrangenentf came. 

The army, like the Stale, was euRering from outside interference; . 
the higher places were filled by Turks and Circassians; the economical 
efforts of the Dual Control had driven many officers mto enforced 
retirement. At all events the military agitators put themselves 
forward and were for the time regarded as the leaders of a national 
party; but the movement rapidly degenerated, and in the hands of 
ignorant soldiers became an anarchical attack upon all that was best 
and most progressive in the country, and finally assumed the form of 
an intolerant assault upon Christianity in favour of Mohamedanism. 
Early in the year 1881, and again in July, a spirit of insubordination 
showed itself among the superior officers of the Egyptian army. 
Various changes in the Ministry were made with a view of satisfying 
them, but the discontent continued to smoulder until, in September, 
several regiments broke out into open revolt under the Anbi'iTovait. 
leadership of Ahmed Arabi. Arabi was one of the '**'■ 
colonels who had been implicated in the earlier disorders, and there 
seems little doubt that it was the belief that the Khedive and his 
Ministers continued to cherish a determination to wreak their vengeance 
on him which drove him and his followers to their violent courses. 
Though he at first acted courageously enough, Tewfik's heart failed 
him at the critical moment, when he found himself surrounded by 
armed mutineers. He bent to the storm, and dismissed his Mini^iter, 
Biaz Pasha, from office. With much reluctance Cherif Pasha, tlie 
Minister demanded by the insurgents, accepted the vacant position, 
charging himself with the duty of establishing a constitution, and at 
the same time increasing the army from 12,000 to 18,000. He 
in«sted, on the other ade, upon the withdrawal of the military chiefs 
from Cairo, and declared his intention of maintaining all international 
engagements, including the Dual ControL The conditions were fulfilled. 
The Chamber of Delegates was summoned in December, Arabi and^his 
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confederates withdrew for awhile from Cairo. Probably Chcrif had 
looked for the support of the Chamber in assiating him to cBlabliBli 
a really national movement. But the assembled Delegated not un- 
reaBonably regarded as useless a coustitution which deprived them of all 
tinancial power. They demanded for themselves the right of drawing 
up the Budget. The political agents of the two predominant European 
Powers considered this a fatal attack upon the position of the Dual Con* 
trol, to the maintenance of which Cherif was pledged. An ill-judged 
Note, communicated by France and England, raised in the mind of the 
EgyptJana the idea that active interference was contemplated; its 
effect was the consolidation of the Naljonal party and the detennination 
of the Delegates to cling to what they regarded as their financial 
rights. It was in vain that Cherif admitted Arabi himself to his 
Ministry as Under Secretary of War; the opposition was too sirong 
for him, and, honourably anxious to maintain the pledge he had given 
to the Powers, Cherif found it necessary to resign. A Ministry in 
which Arabi held the post of Minister of War was called to otGce under 
Mahmoud Sami, a man who shared Arabi's views. The army and 
the extreme Nationalists thus secured a complete triumph. 

But the movement had now entered upon a downward course; 
for there are abundant signs that Arabi was acting with support from 
Constantinople, while one of the first objects of the real National party 
bad been the exclusion of Turkish influence from Egypt. Nor were 
proofs wanting of the disastrous results of the military triumph. 
Anarchy began to spread throughout the country, and the position of 
the European and Christian population became in the last degree 
precarious. 

Such was the state of affairs which the English Government was 
called upon to face. Their policy with respect to I^ypt 
was of course subjected to their general foreign policy. 
po oy. Their chief objects at this time were the maintenance 

of the European concert, which they regarded as the best machinery 
for the settlement of international comphcations, and within this, and 
of the first importance, the maintenance of friendship with France. 
Aa far therefore as Egypt was concerned, they felt it undesirable to 
act in any way except as the agent of the European Powers, or to 
thwart the wishes of France if it could possibly be avoided. The joint 
control, the outcome of a compromise between the interests of France 
and England, had therefore to be carefully maintained; and during 
the first months of the new Ministry the two countries had worked 
hand in hand with considerable success. The Arabiat movement now 
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threatened to diHturb this amicable arrangement. An agitation wliiuli 
could aasume with ao much plausibility the title of a Nationalist moTe- 
ment could not but appeal to the sympathies of the English Liberals ; 
while the French, who were credited (and probably correctly) with less 
interest in the well-being of Egypt than in the advantage of French 
bondholders, were eager for the supp ess on of a disturbance which 
threatened financial prosperity. Tho h the agents of both Powers 
on the spot seemed to hope tliat the quarrel letween the Chamber of 
Delegates and Cherif might be e^a ded aa a pu elv constitutional 
struggle, calling for no outside int rfe ence Gan betta who had lately 
taken up the reins of office in France made up I s m nd that the 
action of the Chamber was leading to rum, and that slroi^ measures 
were necessary to check it. He ui^ed upon the English Ministry the 
presentation of a joint Note, assuring the Khedive that he might 
" trust to the united efforts " of England and France " fo withstand 
the causes of the external or interim) complicatJona threatening tlio 
existing regime in Egypt." Such a Note was not in accordance with 
the avowed policy of England. In issuing it the Ministry went beyond 
their mandate from Europe ; they teok a step which might easily cause 
difficulties with other Powers, and which was contrary to the prevalent 
feeling in. favour of assuming as little responsibility as possible in the 
direct government of Egypt. After some hesitation however the 
Government yielded to their fear of breaking with France, and 
the joint Note drafted by Gambetta was sent to the Khedive, with the 
, disastrous results already mentioned. 

It also gave an opportunity t» the Sullan to protest against (he 
imauthorised action of tlie two Powers in a matter -^^ t 
which properly belonged te him as Sovereign. The Bdsii*iiuui 
protest was disregarded by Gambetta; but it was not, "™'™i"'iicy. 
apparently, without its effect on Lord Granville, for in January he 
wrote ^f> Lord Lyons that he wished to maintain the rights of 
sovereign and vassal as between the Sultan and the Khedive, and 
that if armed intervention were necessary, Turkish intervention, under 
close restrictions, would be the most desirable form. The idea of 
restoring order by the interposition of Turkey was however quite 
contrary to the views of France; affairs in Tunis had lately strained 
almost to extremity its good relations with the Porte. The sudden 
fall of Ganibetta's Ministry (January 27, 1882) somewhat altered the 
position; the desire for active intervention disappeared, and tlie 
dread of Turkish intervention became even stronger. A rift had 
obviously opened between the policy of England and France. 
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Meaowhile events in E^pt were liastening onward. A serious 
Arabt-iretuni incident occurred in Maj 1882, leading to a breach 
topowar. between the Khedive and hie Ministers. A lai^e 

number of officers had been rewarded foi their revolutionary servicea 
by promotion, but many Circassians bad been omitted from the list of 
the favoured. They were now accused of having formed a conspiracy 
to put Arab! to death. Some lifty were apprehended. Tried in 
secret, and undefended, the greater part of them were exiled for hfe. 
It is said that this was but the beginning of a general proscripljon, and 
that 300 other names had been aheady added to the list of victims. 
The Khedive commuted tlie sentences of the Circassian oHicers, and 
there can bo little question as to the rightfulness of thb conrse. But 
there was a fatal blot in the manner in which the Khedive acted ; he 
had been loo evidently under the influence of the English political 
agent, who had even insisted on being present when the pardons were 
signed. This obvious interference of tJie foreigners produced a com- 
plete breach between the Khedive and his Ministers. On the 25th of 
May, immediately after this violent quarrel, emboldened by the arrival 
of ironclads in Alexandria, the French and English Agents, declaring 
that they acl«d in the name of their respective Govemmenle, presented 
a so-called Ultimatum, demanding the exile of Arabi, with two of his 
officers, and the resignation of the Ministry. The Khedive received 
the Ultimatum without the knowledge of his Ministers. In thus act- 
ing, he had no doubt infringed the constitution. His Ministry, already 
estranged, seized the opportunity, and at once resigned (May 26). 
Great was the excitement caused by this step. From the army, from 
the Ulemas, and from the people petitions streamed in on the Khedive 
demanding the restoration of the fallen National Ministry. The 
demand, backed as it was by the army with an open threat of extreme 
violence, was irresistible. Arabi and his friends returned in triumph 
(May 27), and were absolute masters of the situation. The threat 
was no idle one, for on the 30th of May Mr, Cookson, the English 
Consul-General, had written to Lord Granville, " Alexandria is in 
continual danger of being stormed by the soldiery. " 
Alextuullia, On the 11th of June the danger became a reality. 
June . There was a popular outbreak, in which Mr. Cookson 

was severely wounded, and more tlian 200 Europeans killed. It 
became necessary to take measures for the restoration of order. 

Already (May 21), in view of the possible danger \a the lives of 
the Europeans, French and English ironclads had been despatched to 
Alexandria. While agreemg in this step, the French Mlnistsy had 
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made it a, condition tiiat the Porte bIiouIiI abEtain from inturfercncc, 
but they had so far come into the views of England that thejr had 
waved their objection to a European Conference. The invitations 
were actually issued on the 1st of June, but not before Sir Edward 
Malet had tried the elTect of an appeal to Turkey. He requested the 
Sultan to use his authority as Suzerain for the restoration of order. 
Nothing, e:ccept a European Conference, could be more distasteful to 
the Porte, which had lioped to increase its influence in Egypt by covert 
support of Arabi. To stop his action seemed suicidal; but t^ bo 
obliged to do so by the combined action of Europe would be worse. 
In dread therefore of the tireatened Conference, the ^^ . 
Porte despatched a commissioner. Dervish Pasha, who Der-ruh Puha. 
reatJied Egypt just before the Alexandrian massacre. "'"*■ 
His presence produced no good result. Ho refused to take any 
responsibility, as he was without troops, and instead of exerting his 
auUionty for the active suppression of disturbance, he actually allowed 
the duty of rest^rii^ order after the massacre to be placed in the hands 
of Arabi himself. It was plain that, so far from exerting any con- 
trolling inflnence, the Turkish suzerainty to which Lord Granville had 
trusted was a mere empty name, without influence either mora] or 
physical. There seemed nothing left but the use of forcible inter- 
vention, ordered or allowed by the Conference. 

The Conference, which met at the end of June, began by passing a 
aelf-dcnying protocol, in which the Powers pledged themselves to aim 
at no separate advantage by their joint action. Then, declaring that 
moral influence had failed, it requested the Sultan to supply the 
necessary force. He at once joined the Conference, from which he had 
hitherto held aloof, and accepted the proposal. But the work of the 
Conference was in fact nugatory ; events had been too quick for it. 

Arabi, who had collected his troops round Alexandria, had begun 
to erect fortifications there which threatened the British ■ Bombardin 
fleet. Again and again the Khedive, Dervish Pasha, of Aissuuiriii, 
and Admiral Seymour had warned him to desist. At ^ ' 
lei^^ the Admiral's patience was exhausted, and he proceeded 
(July 11) to carry out his threat of bombardment The other 
foreign ships, including those of France, having already left the 
harbour, the work fell exclusively upon the English. Though Arabi's 
resistance was firmer than had been expected, the bombardment was 
successful and the batteries were silenced. The English sailors on 
hinding found that the army had been entirely withdrawn ; but the 
Admiral, without troops, had no means of following up his success. 
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Wild riot and destiuctioD raged for eeveiiil days ; the lose of life aud 
property was enormous. Order was at length restored. But, beyond 
the occupation of the city, which as a matter of course tad resulted 
from the bomhardment, do advantage appeared to have been gained ; 
the army had not been defeated, it was still mutinous, and had to be 
reckoned with. 

The policy of non-interrention, culminating in so violent an action 
IS the bombardment of Alexandria, had no lack of bitter 
and indignant critics. It is in truth difficult to chatac- 
"""''■ terise as a policy action which appears to have depended 

EO much on the events of the moment. It would seem however that 
Lord Granville, though seduced for awhile by the eagerness of Giam- 
betta, had set before himself a line of conduct which, if open to the 
charge of weakness, was yet fairly consistent. The general drift of this 
policy was the establishment of a European Conference, at whose in- 
stigation Turkey as the Suzerain Power was to be advised to intervene 
in the cause of order. But though the policy may have been con- 
sistent in theory, it had not been consistent in practice. The abstention 
from interference had not been real; the hand of the English agent 
had been constantfy fe)t. And it is impossible to acquit the English 
Government of having suffered a movement to gather strength when 
they were all atoi^ determined to destroy it, and of having ultimately 
found themselves driven to active intervention without having in any 
way prepared the means for making it effective. 

The first blow once struck however there was no hesitation. A 
vote of credit was obtained from Parliament (July 27), a portion of 
the Eeserves were called out, and troops were despatched as speedily 
as possible, to what was evidently the scene of an approaching war. 
M. de Freycinet, the new French Minister, also demanded a vote of 
credit. But the opinion of France was strong against interference, the 
vole of credit was not passed, and M. de Freycinet resigned. The 
French Assembly by this action declared plainly its disinclination to 
take any further active share in the quarrel. In the hands of the 
English alone the campaign was carried out with nnexpected success. 
The military oi^anisation, as reformed by Mr. Cardwell and ably 
siiQanut managed by Mr, Childers, proved fairly efficient. Sir 

WotasisTi Garnet Wolseley was able to carry out his operations 

eip on. almost eiactij in accordance with his carefully pre- 

arranged plan. With extreme secrecy, and after a feigned concen- 
tration in Aboukir Bay, he brought his troops through Port Said and 
the Suez Canal to Ismailia, where he was joined by a contingent from 
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India, bringing up hb forcea to some 40,000 men. Making the canal 
his base, be drew Arab! away from the more fertile and rieteax of 
highly populated parts of the country, and, after a At»M. 
Beries of skirmishea with the object of Becuring the fresh-water canal, 
finally defeated hun at Tel-el-Kebir, September 13, 1882. The blow 
waa decisive and Gual. Troops were at once launched in pursuit, 
Cau^ was entered, and Arabi taken prisoner. His army disbanded 
itself, and the soldiers wandered off to their homes. It had been a 
biilliant piece of work. In the words of Sir Garnet Wolseley'a de- 
spatch, " the army in twenty-five days had eflected a diserabarkation 
at Ismailia, had travCTBed the desert, had occupied the, capital of 
I^pt, and had fortunately defeated the enemy four times." 

It was no longer a work of destruction that was needed, but a work 
of reconstitution. The defeat of the array at Tel-el- a«coiw«tution 
Kebir and the capture of Arabi had destroyed the only o'B«yp'- 
power capable for the moment of governing the country. The Khedive 
and his Mmistry (the rightful repreBentatives of the Government) were 
left powerless. It became a matter of ui^ent necessity that in some 
way or other order should be restored, and the lost powers of govern- 
ment replaced in the hands of their legitimate owners. It became a 
question whether England ehould undertake the work. In their own 
interest most of the European Powers deaired that Egypt should he 
well governed, or at any rate solvent. They were willing enough 
that England, to whom, as they recognised, peace in Egypt waa a 
matter of vital importance, should be at the expense and trouble of 
carrying out the work of re-establishment, which was properly speak- 
ii^ Uie duty of all the Powers. The destruction had been tlie work 
of Ki^lish arms ; it seemed only Rtting that the labour of reconstniction 
should also fall to England. Yet the position was quit« anomalous. 
It was by a sort of chance that the Ei^llsh Government had found 
themselves involved in a serious war. They had drifted into an 
armed intervention, driven by the force of circumstances and not by 
any will of their own. They had not acted as one of the members of 
the Dual Control in alliance with France. They had not acted aa the 
mandatory of the general will of Europe. They could no locger claim 
to he the agents of the European concert. Their help had not been 
asked for by the Khedive ; on the contrary, the army crushed at Tol- 
el' Kebir had called itself the Khedive's army. 

It was necessary to clear up this anomalous position. One fact 
was plain — Egypt was conquered. The natural alternative seemed to 
lie between a complete annexation of the conquered country and an 
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Open declaratioa of a Protectorate. No Liberal Govenunent could 
contemplate such a atop as annexation, nor wonld the popular feeling 
have allowed it. But the eatablishment of a Protectorate Beemed 
both an effective and a poEaible measure. No opposition was to be 
expecled of a formidable character, except perhaps from France. In 
I^pt itaelf the Proteclflrate would have been warmly welcomed ; and 
there could be no question as to the impetus which the presence of an 
EDglish Resident, the representative of the protecting Power, would 
have imparted to the realisation of the contemplated refurms. But the 
English Government, wisely or unwisely, preferred a far more difficult 
policy, which appeared to thena more consistent with the views they 
angi,nnj had already declared. They determined to occupy the 

JJUSmffl?" position of adviser to the Egyptian Government, which 
sdviHi. should itself carry out a national reform. In a circular 

addressed to the great Powers in January 1883, Lord Granville thus 
explains the policy of his Govermnent: "Although," he says, "for 
the present a British force remains in Egypt for the preservation of 
public tranquillity, her Majesty's Govenmient are desirous of withdraw- 
ing it as soon as the state of the country and the organisation of 
proper means for the maintenance ol the Ehedive'a autJiority will 
admit of it. In Uie mean time the position in which her Majesty's 
Government are placed towards bis highness imposes upon them tiio 
duty of giving advice with the object of securing that the order of Ihii^ 
to be established shall be of a satisfactory character and possess the 
elements of stability and pn^ess." Such an attitude has in it some- 
thing of hoUowness. The desire to educate the Egyptians, to raise 
them till they are fit for aelf-govemment, and then to leave them 
alone, is admirable. But advice, to be of value in such circumstances, 
must be taken. If it is not taken, it must be forced upon the 
recipient. And this became apparent when exactly a year later 
Lord Granville wrote to Sir Evelyn Baring, the Consul- General : " It 
should be made clear to the £^ptian Ministeia and Governors of 
provinces tliat the responsibility which for a time rests on England 
obliges her Majesty's Government to insist on the adoption of the 
policy which they recommend, and that it will be necessary that those 
Ministers and Goveinois who do not follow this course diould cease 
to hold their office." It is difficult to see how a giver of compulsory 
advice differs from a Protector, except in the looseness with which his 
respoaubitities hang on him. 

Whether the attitude tlius assumed was a wise one or not, the 
practical work of recoQstitntionwaa taken np in earnest. Lord DuEferin 
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was despatched in November 1882 to examine the whole utuation, 
and to lay the groundwork of the varioua necessary DunBrtn' 

reforms. He rapidly removed the obstacles from his nibmuiin 
way. The Dual Control ceased at the request of tlio ^•'*'- 
i^^tian Government, and in spite of the opposition of France. 
The trial of Arabi, which had been a cause of warm dispute between 
tlie Egyptian Ministry and England, was brought to a conclusion. 
The secret and vindictive process by which his countrymen wished to 
deal with him had been withstood by the English Ministry, who 
demanded for him at least an open trial. Lord Dufferin arranged a 
compromise. Arabi pleaded guilty of rebellion before a Court Martial, 
and was sentenced to death, a sentence immediately commuted by 
the Khedive into deportation to Ceylon. This act of grace was not 
performed vrfthout a Ministerial crisis ; Riaz Pasha and most of the 
Ministry resigned, but fortunately Cherif continued to hold the 
Premierahip. With his patriotic co-operation the reforms quickly 
began to assume shape, A financial adviser. Sir Edgar Vincent, 
was appointed. Steps were taken for the creation of a small Egyptian 
army under General EveljTi Wood, A native constabulary was raised 
under General Baker, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who before long proved 
too energetic for his place, set to work at Hie establishment of a police 
force, and the reform of the prisons and hospitals. Public works 
were placed under Captain Scott- Moncrieff, who busied himself chiefly 
with improvements in irrigation; and over the judicial reforms Sir 
Benson Maxwell was appointed with the title of " Procureur-General 
of the Native I'ribunals." 

But all these promising reforms were suddenly checked for a time. 
A fearful epidemic of cholera swept over the country, 
finding no less than 30,000 victims; and before the tbeicahdiia 
Government had recovered from the paralysis thus *'"^"*»"' 
caused, the appearance of the Mahdi in the Soudan compelled it to 
turn all its attenlJoQ in tliat direction. It would seem that here the 
real weakness of the position which the English Government had chosen 
became apparent. For while, by the presence of English troops 
and the employment of English Ministers and super! ntendenls, the 
Government at home were obviously charging themselves with the 
duty of re-establishing Egypt, they positively refused to accept any 
responsibility with regard to events in the Soudan. Fully conscious of 
the inability of Egypt to hold its extended empire, they did not insist 
on such a diminution of the area of the country and such a concentra- 
tion of its forces as seemed to be rendered necessary by its diminished 
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power. They allowed the I^ptian army, under Hicks Pasha, to 
embeil on the hopeless project of the reconquest of the Soudan, only 
to meet with entire annihilation at the hands of theMahdi, Novembers, 
1883. Then, when Wio late, the pressure of England being at last 
brought to bear, the Egyptian Minbtry under Chcrif resigned, Nubar 
Paeha succeeded to bis place, and the evacuation of the Soudan was 
determined on. 

It was an operation of the most extreme difficulty, especially as the 
English Government clung to its determination of withholding armed 
assistance to the Egyptians. A man was found whose character and 
antecedents afforded some hope of his ability to save the situation. 
General Gordon, who had previously ruled Upper Egypt with success, 
proved willing to undertake the withdrawal of the scattered garrisons 
whose existence was threatened by the advance of the Mahdi. Trust- 
ing to his own unequalled power of influencing half-civilised races, he 
undertook the duty without the assistance of English troops. There 
was a distinct understanding, as Lord Harljnglon stated (April 3), 
" that there was to be no expedition for the relief of Khartoum or 
any garrison in tlie Soudan." It was a task beyond his power. 
All hope of a peaceful conclusion to his mission speedily vanished. 
The insuirection spread on all sides; the Mahdi's troops captured 
one after the other the Egyptian garrisons. On the nest Osman 
Digna representing the Mahdi besieged the fortresses of Tokar and 
Sinkat, and advanced al st w tl n reach of Suakin. The relief of 
Tokar was entrusted to Baker Pasha ith the Egyptian Gendarmerie. 
Not yet formed as sold ers they ere no match for the Aralis. 
The square unexpectedly attacked on its march was immediately 
broken; the whole army fled leav t^ 2200 on the field (February 5). 
Siokat and Tokar at on e surrenlered The fear test the insurrection 
should reach the coast and spread mto Arabia, thus disastrously 
affectii^ the Indian high road, forced upon Ei^land the necessity of 
defending Suakin. Thither General Graham was despatched, and 
there he succeeded in winning the battle of El Teb over Osman Digna, 
and in checking the Arab advance by subsequent operations. The hand 
of England had thus been in some degree forced ; it had been found 
impossible to decline all responsibility, impossible to avoid recourse to 
arms; and now the news that General Gordon was siurounded in 
aordon In Khaitoum roused in Engknd an overwhelming feeling 

^^^f*""™- that British troops must be used in this direction also. 

As early as March 23, 1884, the Mahdi's troops had begun to fire 
upon the city, and Gordon, diiveo to the defensive, had been giving 
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]iro<jf of his resourceful vigour. But before long Kliartoum was so 
closely inveated tbat no certain news of what happened there could 
be obtained. A universal cry arose in England for the relief of 
Gordon. Yet the Government continued to hesitate. Though they 
were fully determined to send an army of relief, there was a great 
division of opinion as to the most desirable route to be adopted ; 
months were wasted in discussing the question whether Khartoum 
should be approached by the Red Sea and Berber, or by the longer 
but better-known route up the Nile. A vote of credit, nominally 
for preparations only, was demanded before the close of the session, 
and seemed to prove that an expedition was in contemplation. But 
there were still some weeks of fatal delay ; it was not till the Ist of 
September that Lord Wolseley, who had been chosen 
to command the expedition, sailed from England. When 
1. ia«4. once active operations had begun, there was no lack of 
energy or good management. The difficulties which of necessity occurred 
in moving an army in small boats up a river broken with cataracts were 
gradually surmounted, but it was not till December that Korti was 
reached. Aware of the necessity of haste, Wolseley from thence sent 
forward General Herbert Stewart, with a detachment of some 2000 
men, to cut off a great curve of the river by a direct march across 
the desert to Metemma. Genefal Stewart, fighting successfully two 
well-contested battles on the way, at Abu Klea and Gubat, arrived 
again at the river. He had been mortally wounded in the last en- 
gagement, and had given up the command to Sir Charles Wilson, 
Several of Gordon's ironclad steamers were found at Metemma, ready 
to receive the relieving troops. Wilson thought it necessary to make 
a reconnaissance below Metemma before proceeding further. The 
delay may have been necessary, but it was certainly 
t™J!'iS?aa, fat*! to "1*^ success of the expedition. On Ihe 28th of 
loee. January, Wilson with a small detachment of troops 

steamed up to Khartoum, only to find the flag of the Mahdi waving 
over it, the place having been occupied and General Gordon killed 
just two days before. 

Gordon was a man cast in heroic mould. His virtues, his faults, 
and his eccentricities were alike full of grandeur. His strai^e and 
varied career, the mastery he everywhere displayed over the half- 
civilised races with whom he had chiefly had to deal, the charm of his 
personality, the hold he acquired on the love and fidelity of his 
followers, bad given him a unique place in the admiration of the nation. 
The dramatic incidents attending the tragic close of the life of such 
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a man e:icitcd the doepeat. feeling throughout the country. From all 
sides the most bitter reproaches were directed against i>Htbof 
the Ministers, who were held to have deserted him '*»"i*o- 
and by their procrastiimtion to have caused hie luin. The fall of 
Khartoum and the death of Gordon were in fact the death-blow of the 
Ministry. No doubt their misdeeds were grossly exaggerated, yet it 
is not possible to free them from blarae. 

The whole of their conduct during the unfortunate year of 1884 was 
marked by irresolution and weakness. The anoma- srininB doUct 
lous powtion they had insisted in taking up produced a o'Q*"™™""- 
tissue of blunders and misunderstandinga. Believing that the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan was a financial and political neceesilty, they yet 
declined responsibility in the matter, and allowed Hicks Fasha to march 
to hie ruin, and Baker Pasha, unaided, to be annihilated in his efforts to 
relieve Tokar. They then suddenly made use of their practical 
authority to insist upon the retirement from Upper Egypt. But, 
regardless of the immense difficulty of the operation, they sent no 
assistance to the Egyptian Government, but trusted entirely to the 
individual efforts of Gordon. Again they blundered from a want of 
definition of their responsibilities and duties. It was uncertain then, 
and is hardly certain now, whether Gordon went out as representative 
of the English or the Egyptian Government. It seems to have been 
agreed when he started that he was to receive orders from the 
English Government only. And certainly the Government, through 
Lord Granville, liad, on the 19th of February, publicly declared their 
responsibility for everything that Gordon did. Yet before he left 
Cairo he was suffered to accept from the Khedive the title of Governor- 
General of tlie Soudan, and appears to have been mstructed not only 
(o withdraw the garrisons, but to establish some form of independent 
gOTCmmcnt. It is certain that he so understood his duties. But 
every su™estion that he made, every request that he proffered for 
the purpose of carrying out what he conuidered the object of his 
mission was refused, and apparently regarded as implying an excess 
of zeal on his part. He was not allowed to use Zebehr, the great 
slave dealer, to counteract the influence of the Mahdi ; he was not 
allowed to obtain the assistance of Turkish troops or of the Indian 
troops at Wady Halfo ; he was not allowed to confer personally, as he 
desired, with the Mahdi, or to open the road between Suakin and 
Berber; and, chief blunder of all, a quarrel as to the route of the 
relieving army was suffered to waste months of valuable time. 

The fall of Khartoum sealed tlie fate of the Soudan. The troops 
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gradually fell back. A vigorous but not very Bucceasful attempt was 
AbBndonitiait mad* to reopen the line between Suakin and Berber, 
otttie Boadan. with all the most complete appftratuB, Buch as a 
railway and vast pnmpa for supplying water to the troopfl. The ex- 
pedition met with no disaBter, but encountered opposition of unexpected 
strength, and as the Indian troops employed were required elsewhere, 
the operation was given up, the railway apparatus sent back to England, 
the withdrawal from the Soudan concluded, and Wady Haifa made 
the extreme liinit of the Egyptian frontier. The chances of invasion 
from the Mahdi still remained however so strong, that au army of not 
less than 14,000 men was left in the country. 

In spite of alt this terrible blundering— indeed, in some degree on 
improvomenu account of it— the condition of Egypt was extraordin- 
in Bvrpt. (trjiy improved before the dissolution of Parliament and 

that^ of Ministry in 1885. The Convention of London (April 
1885) may be regarded as tlie starting-point of the successful re- 
novation of tlie country. From the first it had been recognised 
that finance lay at the bottom of the Egyptian question. The law 
of liquidation of 1880 had certainly been a long step forward ; but 
it had in il^ one point of weakness, an error which has been common 
in many financial arrangements. It had insisted, not only on the 
payment of the interest of the debts, but on the establishment 
of a Binkii^ fund. Thus, when the resources set apart for the pay- 
ment of the debt and therefore payable to the Caissc were larger, 
as they often were, than was necessary to meet the interest of the 
debt, the surplus was paid into the sinking fund, however much it 
ni^ht be needed for the general administrative expenses of the country. 
The bondholders benefited, but tlie administration was starved. Sir 
Edgar Vincent had shown much ability, tact, and determination in 
bringing the finances into order and insisting , on economy. But 
though by means of the sinking fund the body of the debt had been 
diminished by a million, there was still an unpayable deficit on the 
administrative budget. Immediate improvement in tlie financial 
situation had been rendered hopeless by the insurrection, the claims 
arising from the riots in Alexandria, and the difficulties in the Soudan. 
It was so plain that the deficit could only be extinguished by some 
change in the law of liquidation (which could not be modified without 
the consent of the great Powers), that Lord Granville assembled a 
conference in London to attempt a solution of the difficulty. 

The conference was rendered abortive by the nnwiilingness of 
Fruikce to allow of any diminution of the interest paid to bondholders. 
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But it had not been wholly useless. Plans had been Guggeeted which 
might bo used as basia of future negotiations. Mean- q-,j,_„ 
while, as the conference had settled nothing, Lord Xrypuui 
Northhrook was sent to Egypt as High CommissioneT 
to see whether anything could be done on the spot. He advised the 
Egyptian Government to take a strong step, and to order the taxes to 
be paid direct into the Exchequer instead of into the Caisse, an 
evident violation of the existing regulations. Indeed, acting on behalf 
of their Governments, ihe Consuls-General of all the great Powers, 
with the exception of Italy, protested in no measured terms gainst 
the action of the Egyptian Government. The Caisse went further, 
and obtained a legal judgment against it. But meanwhile the 
broken negotiations had been resmned. The impossibility that Egypt 
should under the existing anangements continue its course of im- 
provement was demonstrated, and, with much expenditure of diplomacy 
and much timely concession, the English Government at length suc- 
ceeded in securing a general consensus among Ihe Powers, which was 
thrown into the form of the Convention of London. By this arrange- 
ment Egypt was Bl)owe<l to raise upon the joint guarantee of all the 
Powers a loan of £9,000,000, at a low rate of interest ; while for the 
future the surplus of the funds of the Caisse, after paying the interest 
of the loans, was to be employed first in defraying any deRcit in the 
administrative budget caused by duly authorised expenditure. If 
there was still a surplus, one half went to the Caisse, the other half 
the administration was free to spend. The Convention gave tlie 
required relief The loan was raised without the slightest difficulty. 
It enabled the Egyptian Govemrnent to pay the Alexandria compensa- 
tions and aU the outstandmg deficits, and left in hand £1,000,000 to 
he spent ou the one most pressing need, the restoration of the system 
of irrigation. 

With limits restricted to tenitory which it was within its power to 
defend, with finances which now that the Convention TaKicrnm • 
had secured a breathing IJme were sufficient for its lucceogfui 
needs, Egypt was henceforward to advance rapidly *"■■■ 
towards prosperity under the masterly leading of Major Evelyn Baring, 
sulwequently Lord Cromer. The period of vacillation seemed to have 
reached its conclusion. Some of tlie magnificent hopes which had 
been formed in the earlier days of the occupation were laid aside, and 
a firm hand directed to complete a sufficient if more restricted pro- 
gramme of reform. 

The fore^ policy of the Government had thus been attended with 
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a fair measure of BiicceRS in Europe, and in spite of grievous blundeni 
and disasters had left Egypt in a more hopeful position than tliat 
country had ever yet attained. It had produced peace; it had main- 
tained and employed Buccessfully the European concert. Even when 
breakii^ with it and acting upon i(a own initiative, England had been 
allowed without any overt opposition to follow its own course. 

The conduct of the Government with respect to South Africa was of 
audMoa ■ * different character, and produced far less satisfactory 

poller Id Boutk resnlta. When in opposition, Mr. Gladstone and his 
****"*■ friends had raised their voices londly against the 

annexation of the Transvaal, and had spoken with severity of Sir Bartle 
Frere's policy. Yet upon their accession to office no change was 
made. Apparently the attempt to confederate the South African 
States was to be continued, and the Transvaal to be ruled as an 
integral portion of the Empire. The explanation offered seemed 
sound. It was pointed out that there was the greatest difference in 
matters of foreign and colonial government between approval and 
Quartion of reversal of policy ; a new Admiiustiation has to mulie 
anuBzationDt the best of tiie political legacy it receives from its pre- 
decessors ; that a reversal of policy should follow every 
change of Ministry would introduce an uncertainty into the national 
relations which could scarcely fail to he disastrous. But while thus 
eontjnuii^ to declare that the authority of the Crown must be main- 
tained, the Government were reconsidering the situation, and gradu- 
ally arriving at the conclusion that the aimeiation, carried out as 
it was believed at the time with the consent of the majority of the 
inhabitants, had, in fact, been the result of false information. 
Although the inhabitants of the towns had welcomed the security 
which annexation would give them, the Boer farmers, who constituted 
the real strength of the country, were vehemently opposed to any 
limitation of their independence. In spite of the repeated assertions 
of the offieials that the new govenunent was accepted and the taxes 
willingly paid, the strength of the disaffection was brought home in no 
doubtful manner when, on December IG, 1880, a general insurrection 
broke out, and the Boers proceeded to re-establish their old form of 
government. 

According to the Ministerial explanations, Mr. Gladstone was con- 
vinced that a backward step was necessary ; that justice required the 
acknowledgment of the mistake under which the annexation had been 
carried out ; and that the attempt to uphold it and to suppress the in- 
surrection by arms would probably precipitate a general war of races, 
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not only in the Transvaal, but throughout the Colony. He believed 
that a peaceable solution might be anived at, at once honourable to 
England and satiefactory to the Boers. To reach this desirable end, 
the good offices of Mr. Brand, the able and honourable President of the 
Orange Free State, were accepted. On the 27th of January, Sir 
Hercules liobioson, the High Commissioner, informed him that, 
"if avowed opposition ceased fortliwith, her Majesty's Government 
would endeavour to frame such a scheme aa they believed would 
satisfy all enlightened friends of the Transvaal." Meanwhile, military 
operations were not suspended. On the 24th ot January, Sir George 
CoUey advanced against the Transvaal with an army of only 1000 men. 
On the 28th he was repulsed in an attack upon the insurgent position 
of Laing's Nek. On the 7th of February, while attempting to Open 
communications with Newcastle, he was attacked on the Ingogo river, 
and withdrew with difSculty. Having received no answer to an offer 
he had sent to the Boers, he hastily attempted to turn Laing's Nek by 
occupying Majuba Hill. He was there attacked by the Majnbs hiu, 
Boera, himself killed, and hia detachment annihilated, ^eb. 97, 188I. 
Immediately following these disasters, an armistice was made between 
Sir Evelyn Wood, the new commander, and Joubert, the Boer general. 
The armistice was prolonged, and in March a conference was hetd,^t 
which Kruger, Pretorius, and Brand were all present, and terras of 
peace were arrived at. 

Tlie Ministry, when charged by the Opposition with yielding ^0- 
miniouslj to the victorious arms of tlie Boers, declared tliat negotiations 
had been already set on foot before the late disasters. It doea not 
seem clear why, if ne tat n ^as p s ible and imminent, warlike 
measures should have be n tak n Se eral English garrisons were 
indeed besieged, and the r el ef ma ha e been thought necessary to 
establish the prestige of England du ig he negotiations. The igno- 
minious failure of the at mpt to lee them, followed immediately 
by tlie armistice and p a e as rla nly disastrouB. Appearances 
lent themselves to the belief that the Mmisterial views of justice were 
influenced by the failure, and that England had been placed in a 
humiliating position. 

The terma of agreement were afterwards formulated in a Convention, 
and ratified by the Transvaal Volksraad, October 25, conTsntion of 
1881. Every eifortwas made to save the dignity of oe^-iB»\. 
England and to give the negotiationa the air of a friendly examination 
into the sources of discontent conducted by a superior Power. A Royal 
Commission, consisting of Sir Hercules Robipson, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
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Sir Henry de Villiers, holding ita sittingB at Pretoria, was appointed to 
consider all the circumstances of the case. Nor was it without coiii- 
pensation that freedom was again granted to tlie Boers. The fruitful 
source of previous disorder had been the unlimited power of expansion 
which the Boers had possessed ; it was tliis which had brought them 
BO constantly into collision with the native tribes; and the chief 
cause of the deeply marked separation between them and the English 
was the entirely different view taken as to the treatment of the natives. 
In Uie Convention, which was the outcome of the Koyal Commission, 
a well-defined boundary was established, leaving in English hands the 
line of communication between Cape Town and the interior, and at 
the same time preventing further expansion over the Bechuanaa to tlje 
west. It was clearly understood that the Bechuanaa were under 
English protection. The fair treatment of the natives was to be 
secured by the presence in Pretoria of an English Kesident, specially 
charged to guard their interests as well as to supervise the foreign 
relations of the Republic. With these restrictions, and under the fully 
expressed suzerainty of the British Crown, the Boers were allowed 
complete self-government. In this case, as in Ireland, the unfortimate 
coincidence of armed and violent disaffection deprived of all its grace 
art act of national justice, and left behind it, in the place of gratitude, 
the formidable lesson that an Et^lish Ministry could be made to yield 
by sufficient pressure. 

The lesson was not lost Upon the Boers. Victorious as they behoved 
in arms, they yet found themselves in the grasp of a superior Power, 
which limited their action in some of their most vital interests. It 
was soon evident that they were unwilling to submit to the restrictions 
laid upon them. Agitation for modifications of the Convention speedily 
showed itself. The discovery of gold, and the consequent influx of 
European immigrants, began to work ctianges in the character of the 
people. A wealthier, and not too scrupulous, element was introduced. 
To the love of individual freedom and impatience of restraint which 
Onc»« of characterised the Boer farmer, was added the ambition 

tbsBocn, of the adventurous and sjwculative townsman and 

miner. There began lo be talk of obtaining again the 
complete freedom secured by the obsolete Sand Kiver Convention of 
1852. Causes of quarrel began to multiply. To clear tlie way for 
the railroad from Pretoria to Delagoa Bay which was to afford a eom- 
mercial opening to the sea, it was necessary to destroy the power of 
the native tribes occupying the north-eaat of the Transvaal, After 
many defeats, the Boers succeeded in overcoming their determined 
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opposition; the chiefs were brought to trial Eie rebcU, and one of 
them anffei'ed the puniehment of death. Another meastire which 
could scarcely commend itself to English views followed ; the greater 
portion of the conquered tribes were reduced to semi-slavery as 
indentured apprentices. The action of the Boers on the western 
frontier gave an even more direct and dangerous sign of their intention 
to override the Convention. The territorial limits of the Transvaal on 
that side had been carefully drawn, and the Bechuaiia tribes had been 
acknowledged t« be under the protection of England. But the Boers 
succeeded in forming an alliance with certain of the chiefs, while 
some 500 of them, who could be regarded as little else than freebooters, 
obtained SOtllements beyond the limit fixed by the Convention. The 
great line of internal communication was thus threatened, and a Boer 
Protectorate within the English Protectorate established. 

At the English Colonial OfBce was Lord Derby. His whole career 
had been marked by a somewhat extreme anxiety to laomm-Bra 
avoid the risk of war; and he now bo far listened to i"Uot. 
the Tepresentations of the Boera as to appoint a Commissioner to 
examine into the wotting of the Convention, and to report on the 
modifications required. The duty of the High Commissioner was 
however forestalled, and before he left England the Colonial Office 
was informed that his visit was useless, for the Volksraad had already 
determined that the time for remodelling the Convention had arrived, 
and requested leave to send three Commissioners tO England for the 
pnrposo of stating the demands of the Transvaal Government. Consent 
was given, and President Kruger, Secretary Dutort, and Mr. Rmit, 
arriving in the autumn of 1883, were able before the close of the 
year, after numerous conferences with Lord Derby, to set out on 
their home journey with the conviction that they had been successful. 

Early in 1884 the Colonial Minister embodied his views in a new 
Convention, and laid them before Parliament. It ap- 
peared that, for the sake of securing a peaceful solution 
of the question of the Bechuana fr-ontier. Lord Derby 
was ready to make great concessions. The Conventiou was in almost 
every point favourable to the wishes of the discontented Boer leaders. 
The western limit, witli some slight alteration in favour of the Transvaal 
was indeed firmly insisted upon. But, on tlie other hand, the position 
of England as the sovereign or suzerain power seemed almost to dia 
appear. The Resident was withdrawn ; a representative of less 
importance and with only consular powers took his place, while in 
not one of the amended clauses was the suzerainty of the Crovn 
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nsserted. The )!ote mark of superiority retained n'a» the right of veto 
on foreign treaties, which still remained in imperial hands. Although 
Lord Derby treated it as a matter of no importance, it is imposaiUe 
in the light of subsequent events to avoid the conclusion that the 
omission of Bome reassertion of the suzerainty was a grave error. 
Technically the new Convention consisted of amendments of certain 
clauses containing the conditions of the grant of aelf-govemment 
under British suzerainty which had been made in IS81 ; the gi-ant 
itself remained unchanged. But it is impossible to deny that tlie 
omission of all reference to the supremacy of Ei^land gave rise to 
the very natural view that the Convention of 1884 was substituted 
in its entirety for that which preceded it. 

It was not without difficulty that the western frontier of the 
Transvaal was settled and cleared. The native tribes had employed 
Europeans in their wars. The Transvaal had been used as a basis of 
operations, and the land was rapidly falling into European hands ; tlie 
intruders had established two independent governments known as 
Goshen and Stellaland. To clear them out it was necessary to send 
Sir Charles Warren with British troops. Without bloodshed, but at 
considerable co^t, the filibusters were got rid of, and in the autumn 
of 1885 Bechuanaland was fonued into a Crown colony. 

The problems which the Government was called upon to solve in 
Diffiiuitiu In South Africa were not confined to the relations between 
ouMOotonr Great Britain and the Transvaal ; a plentiful crop was 
wda SbUI. j^ j^g found even in the settled Colonies. By no means 

tlie least of these was tlie attitude of the Dutch element of the popula- 
tion in Cape Colony, a direct consequence of the late complications in 
the Transvaal. It could not be expected that the inhabitants of 
Dul«h extraction woidd watch without sympathy the comparative 
success of the attempt made by their fellow-countrymen beyond the 
Vaal to secure greater independence. The division between the 
races, which had been gradually dying out, was again accentuated; 
and, chiefly by the exertions of Mr. Hofmeyer, a member of the 
Cape Government, the Africander Bond was called into existence for 
the purpose of securii^ to the Dutch a preponderating influence in the 
administration of the Colony. Disloyalty to Ei^land was not as yet 
contemplated, but the movement threatened to introduce a dangerous 
element of discord. Again, the people of Natal, for the most part of 
British origin, had b^un to feel aggrieved at the distinctions drawn 
between them and the inhabitants of Cape Colony. They regarded 
themselves as equally well fitted for the piivUege of Edf-govemnent, 
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and resented the inferior position which they occupied as a Crown 
colony. A vehement agitation was eet on foot to eecure conxtitutional 
advantages. The problem was left unsettled at the close of Mr 
Gladstone's Miniatry. The desire of Natal for self government had 
been strengthened by the disregard shown to the Colonial wiahea in 
the treatment of Cetchwayo, who had been left a prisoner in the 
hands of the English at the close of the Zulu War in 1879 He had 
been restored to his dominions in spite of the strongly expressed 
remonstrance of the Colony. The restoration produced tribal dis- 
turbances, and gave occasion for interference on the part of the 
Boers, always eager to extend their power towards the east and to 
secure on outlet for themselves upon the sea. It became necessary 
gradnally to extend British rule northward from Natal along the whole 
coast untQ the borders of Portuguese territory were reached. 

It was indeed becoming obvious that events had rendered the old 
view, held by the Liberals with regard to colonial colonial r»- 
affairs, unpoasible. It is somewhat difBcult to trace a -poMibiuiie.. 
consistent line iu the colonial policy of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry, but 
there would appear to have been at the bottom of it a desire to be 
free from colonial complications, and to leave the Colonics to shift 
for themselves when once endowed with constitutional institutions. 
If the idea of thus eluding the responsibilities of empire existed, 
events were on all sides tendii^ to secure its disappointment. More 
and more home intervention was being demanded, fresh responsibihties 
were constantly being assumed. In South Africa, while upon the 
east in Zulidand an increase of territory under the immediate super- 
intendence of imperial authority had been found necessary, Bechuana- 
land upon the west had been withdrawn from the authority of the 
Cape and placed under the protection of the Colonial Office. The 
Colony had also proved unable to suppress an insurrection in Basuto- 
land, caused by an imprudent attempt to disarm the natives, and there, 
too, it had been found necessary to transfer the country to the Colonial 
Office. Even in Austraha the moderating hand of the central Govern- 
ment had been required to check the ambitious views of the local 
Government. The people of Queensland had thrown covetous eyes 
upon the inland of New Guinea, regardless both of the well-being of 
the natives and of the claims of other countries. It was only by 
imperial intervention, exercised at tlie risk of a dangerous quarrel 
with the Colony, that the annexation was prevented. The entrance 
of other European countries, more especially Germany, npon the field 
of colonial expansion, and the eetabhshment and definition of the 
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Congo State, etill further intensified the dilliculty of leaving the 
colonieB to shift for themselves. 

Hand-in-hand with the vast responsibility incurred by attemptiDg 
TiwFsdanition t'^ ^^ iioia one centre dominions BO widespread as 
iiasrus. those of England, went the certainty of a continually 

iiicreBBtng expenditure which might well cause disquiet. It had 
already begun. Large sums had been granted for the increase of the 
navy ; demands were being raised for the establishment of colonial 
depots, and the fortification of coaling Btaljons. The alternative which 
seemed a natural corollary of the Liberal policy was the separatioD of 
the colonies, and their establishment as independent Powers when 
they BO desired it. To many men of imperial instincts, with whom 
the sentiment of a great united empire was strong, such an alternative 
was abhorrent ; and there arose a widely felt desire for some form of 
federation by which the colonies might become a more integral part 
of the empire. The idea was warmly supported both by Mr. Forater 
and by Lord Hosebery. All eiforta to form a definite plan were un- 
availing, and the scheme was generally regarded as Utopian; but a 
Federation League wae formed, and the idea of some closer union, 
some division both of responsibility and expense, while the unity of 
the empire was still retained, began to take a place in men's minds, 
and was destined to play a prominent part in politics. 

Ireland, Bgypt, and the Colonies had afforded abundant opportunities 
to the assailants of Government. The conduct of domestic affairs 
was no less full of thorny questions. 

Irish Legislation, with its unfailing supply of heated discussion, and 
jjomwMo Ibe stormy course of foreign politics, had driven do- 

••^i"' mestie legislation into the background, and it was not 

until the session of 1384 that Mr. Gladstone's Government was able to 
bring in their Franchise Bill. Of all the measures which had consti- 
tuted the programme of the Liberal party at the general election of 
1880, and to which the Ministry felt itself pledged, this was by for the 
most important. It was another step forward along the path of 
Democracy, a fresh development in tliat process of extension and equali- 
sation of civil rights which had been begun by the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Its ostensible objectwas to place on the same tooting the rural and tlie 
borough voters. Its effect was to add to the roll of votersa vast number 
drawn from a chiss less instructed and perhaps less intelligent than the 
class to which the iranchise had hitherto been extended, and whose 
political action when enfranchised was a matter of much uncertainty. 

The Bill proposed by tJie Govermnent, as explained by Mr. Gladstona 
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at the cud of Feliruary, waa very simple. By the Act of 183'2, the 
francliise in boroughs had been given to the occupiers ita-Brmst^mt 
of houses of £10 clear annual value. By the Acts of BUiintndaced. 
1867 and 18C9 it had been extended to all occupiers 
of rated dwell ing-bouaea who actually inhabited them. It was not 
proposed very largely to interfere with these limits. The £10 
fTanchise was henceforward to apply to hmi, whether there were build- 
ings on it or not ; and a new franchise, intended to include those who 
thoi^h in all respects fitted for the enjoyment of the franchise were 
prevented by their occupations from living in houses of their own, was 
to be estabhBhed. The name of "Service franchise" sufficiently 
indicates its character. To these franchises as established in boroughs, 
the county franchises, to which previous legislation had fixed higher 
limits, were to be now exactly assinulated. The Bill was to apply not 
only to England but to Scotland and Ireland. Its result would be an 
addition of about two million to the tliree million electors already 
existing in the United Kingdom. The Prime Minister allowed at once 
that so vast a change must require the redistribution of seals, and this 
immediately. Yet he determined to introduce the two measures 
separately, to proceed first with the eniranchising Bill and to pass, 
only after its completion, to the question of redistribution. Tho wisdom 
of such an arrangement was of course doubtful; but Mr. Gladstone at 
once took high gromid, and attempted to give bis Bill a character of 
broad constitutional meaning which might raise it above the level of 
ordinary party contest. He based his advocacy upon no grounds 
of class or party, but upon the great principle that in width of repre- 
sentation ky the strength of the constitution, and that it was a good 
thing in itself th^t as lai^e a body as possible of fitting voters should 
enjoy the franchise. With regard to their fitness, he held that the 
countryman, though he might be less sharp than his compatriot in the 
town, was likely to be a man of greater self-dependence and of more 
practised judgment because so much in his daily life was left to him- 
self and his hand had to be ready for so many various occupations, 
liedistribution, which Mr. Gladstone evidently regarded as chiefly 
important in its relation to parties, he said, might well bo postponed. 
Tho principle of the Franchise Bill he declared to be quite simple, and 
to be of such importance that as little opening aa possible should be 
given, by the introduction of side issues, for those minor differences of 
opinion by which Bills are so often wrecked. 

This view befitted a great statesman; yet it was exactly on this 
point, the separation of the two parte of the measure, that the 
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Confiervatives based their oppoEilioa. Thoroughly dislikiiig the BiU, 
they yet felt it irapoasible to resist what was but the 
natural outcome of principles already accepted. They 
saw however, as Mr. Uladstone had feared that 
they would, intiiiite opportunities of throwing obstacles in the way 
of tte completion if they could obsciu-e its simple outlines with the 
details of party issues. And as far as party tactics were conceroed, 
the destmction of the Bill was of great importance. The Parliament 
was drawii^ towards its natural end, and the Opposition believed, or at 
oil events affected to believe, that, if the Franchise Bill alone was 
allowed to pass. Government would at once dissolve, so that the 
new Parliament might be elected by tlie enlarged constituencies 
unmodified by redistrihution. They believed, moreover, that the 
Government was severely shaken by the disasters of its foreign policy ; 
they were therefore eager to find some means of defeating it speedily 
and forcing a dissolution, so ^t the general election might he held 
with the existing limited constituencies. The anomalies of the 
franchise were bo obvious that they had little hope of resisting the Bill 
by itself. It is true that some members even of the Liberal party, 
such for instance as Mr. Goschen, were bold and independent enough 
to state the strong objection they felt to placing political power in the 
hands of a constituency so ignorant as they believed the rural population 
to be. It is true also that a still larger number of men on both sides 
of the House questioned the propriety of extending the new franchises 
to Ireland; they feared that the increase of voters would diminish 
the proportionate strength of the loyal minority, and that its effect 
would only be that which they before all else deprecated, an increase 
of the power already wielded by Mr. Parnell, But on neither of these 
points, nor on the form in which the Bill was presented to the House, 
would the Government give way. Mr. Gladstone 
oftbeOaTsrn- Opposed every a.ssault upon its essential principle; and 
"*'''■ Mr. Trevelyan, the Irish Secretary, who had had 

much to do with drafting it, did not hesitate to say tliat its extension 
to Ireland was so integral a part of it that he would instantly leave 
any Ministry who thought of applying it only to Ei^land and Scotland. 
The discrepancies visible in the views of the Opposition with respect 
to redistribution seemed in themselves to justify the course the 
Government had taken in separating the two measures. 

The Franchise Bill was too important to escape a lengthened dis- 
cussion, but as it gradually worked its way throt^h its various 
stages, the feeling constantly became stronger that its principle was 
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8ote hope of successful opposition to it lay in the 
redistribution ; and, in the face _ ^^ 

of the assured GoTemment majority in the House of smin 
Commons, it was felt that the destruction of the Bill " 

on this ground must be relegated to the House of Lords. It was soon 
known that the Peers would have no objection to undertake the task 
laid upon them by the Opposition. Early in May a meeting of Con- 
servative Peers was held, followed by an article in the Standard, the 
accepted oi^n of the party, which announced that if the Bill reached 
the Upper Hou'ie it would be met by a resolution which would, if 
carried, be tantamount to a rejection of the Bill itself. A disagree- 
ment between the Houses, recallii^ the great crisis of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, was immment The utterances of Lord Salisbury durii^ 
the Whitsuntide recess seemed to destroy all hope that the collision 
could be avoided "Unless the measure for Eodistribution went 
hand-in-hand," he said, "with the measure for Eopreaentation he 
would strongly recommend the Lords to throw out the present Bill." 
It was thus with a fuE recognition of the approach of a dangerous 
quarrel that Mr. Gladstone in June moved the third reading of the 
Bill. He spoke in language which was thought by some to be unduly 
threatening. While looking forward with grave apprehension to a 
collision between the Houses, he declared his omi conscience clear, 
and threw tie responsibility entirely upon his opponents. His words 
produced some protests in favour of the rights of the Upper House, 
but without much delay the third reading passed in June nemine 
(xmtradicente, the Conservatives having left the House well assured 
of the futility of opposition and certain that their objects could be 
secured elsewhere. 

The position of the Conservatives in the Upper House was not 
without its difficulties. The question at issue was one 
in which the interests of tlie Lower House were far BiuiDUie 
more deeply implicated than those of their own. And "*"' 
though there could be no question as to their constitutional right to 
throw out the Bill, any interference on their part in a question of 
representation was certainly open to objection. Moreover, it could 
scarcely be denied that the narrow ground on which they rested their 
opposition gave their action the appearance of a party move. It was 
in avowed fear, from a party point of view, of a general election with 
the enlai^ed constituency tbat they had determined to force on a 
dissolution. The House of Lords could scarcely avoid the imputation 
of allowing itself to be used as a party instrument by the Conservative 
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leaders. Such objectionB and difficulties however had no effect on 
Lord Saliflbury. In Tain did Mr. Gladstone reject with scorn tlie 
tbeory that under any circumstances the Peers could have a right to 
dictate the moment for dissolution. In vain were moderate voices 
raised, warning the Peers of the dangers of the line of conduct on which 
they were entering. The Opposition leader and his friends were 
firm in their determination ; and, as had been foretold, immediately on 
the introduction of the Bill it was met by an amendment moved by 
Lord Cairns, declaring that while the House was willing to concur in 
a complete scheme for the exten^on of the franchise, it could not 
consent to support the second reading of the Bill, " unless accompanied 
by an adequate assurance that the measure would not come into 
operation except as an entire scheme." Backed by the great Tory 
majority always at his command in the Upper House, Lord Salisbury 
upheld the amendment in a speech full of bitter sarcasm. The division 
showed that tlio House had freed itself of all scniples. The amend- 
ment was carried by a very large majority. 

It was at once understood that this vote, although it did not formally 
na—j, fc- reject the BiL, was fatal to its further progress. Mr. 
autumn Gladstone thereupon stated his intention to get tlirough 

'""^' the necessary work as quickly as possible, and to call 

an autumn session in which the Bill, unaltered, would be reintroduced. 
But tliough Rssumii^ this firm position, tliere is no doubt that he was 
e^erly desirous to avoid an internecine contest between the Houses. 
More than once he pointed out the risk of grave constjtutionai diffi- 
culties if the Peers, by their opposition to the will of the constituencies, 
forced upon the country the question of the reform of the House of 
Lords. More than once he emphasised the possibility of the junction 
of the two questions, the reform of the reprcscnialjon and the reform 
of the House of Lords, becoming a source of serious danger. He had 
indeed ever since the second reading of the Bill, carried on informal 
negotiations with the Opposition leaders, with a view of arriving at 
some compromise and of discovering wliat they would regard as an 
" adequate security." These negotiations produced much misunder- 
standu^ and much useless vituperation ; but they at leost proved tljat 
on the part of the Liberal leaders there was a real inclination to 
arrive at some form of compromise. The feeling that a direct quarrel 
between the Houses should be avoided was so strong with a consider- 
able section of both parties, that Lord Wemjs introduced an amend- 
ment embodyii^ such a compromise. Finally however on the advice 
of Lord Salisbury it was rejected, and an amendment of Lord Cadogan 
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declaring in set form " that the two Bills should he presented together 
in the autumn," was carried. The Franchise Bill thus disappeared. 

The session waa shortly brought to an end, and England rang with 
loud declamations in support of one side or other pubUc«xoita- 
of the great dispute. There \vas a perfect rage for ^^.^^ 
pubLc meetings. The Liberals claimed to have held «n«»tion. 
no less tlian 1277 in England, and 235 in Scotland. The number of 
those who attended them was roughly calculated at 4,000,000. Jt 
was considered that the will of the people was clearly demonstrated 
by these overwhelming figures, contrasted as they were with the poor 
tale of 180 meetings and an audience of 300,000, of which the 
opponents of the Bill could hoast. 

I*ar1iament again met in October for an autumn session. A few 
words were said in the Queen's Speech about the con- ^^^ 
dition of Egypt and of tlie Transvaal; but the only HnUui,OiA. 
Bill mentioned was the Franchise Bill, which was to '*®*- 
be at once reintroduced. It was in fact brought in on the second 
night of the session. In spite of the flood of argument with which the 
country had been deli^ed, the spirit of compromise, so constantly 
visible in English affairs, had been gradually spreading. In the short 
discussion which attended the reintroduetion of the Bill this was 
abundantly proved, the Government going so far as to confess that 
they recognised the propriety of the demand that some knowledge 
should be afforded to the country of the character and scope of their 
proposed Redistribution Bill. This was accompanied by a pledge that 
it sliould be immediately introduced. The Franchise Bill was carried 
quickly tlirough all its stages, and read a third time in the House of 
Commons without division. Its reintroduetion In the Upper House 
was attended by an intimation that certain concessions could be made. 
Wliat these were was explained by Lord Granville the day before the 
second reading (November 17). Party spirit aside, Bpititofoom- 
there was indeed abundant room for compromise. The i>">™'»- 
Government, honestly intent ufion the broad issues of the controversy, 
desired to make sure of the passing of the Bill for the extension of the 
Franchise. If that was certain, they were not unwilling to discuss 
the Redistribution Bill, and to approach it in a spirit fair to both' 
parties. On the other hand, the Opposition, to whom the Bill was no 
doubt or^inally distasteful, had found themselves unable to withstand it. 
They had accepted its principle, but had fallen back upon the partisan 
view of the question, and simulating extreme mistrust of the Govern- 
ment intentions had confined themselves to the demand for redistribution. 
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l!ut tliis was after all little more Ihan a trick of party warfare. The 
Lords had made a gi'eat demonsUation of their constitutional powers, 
hut had no wish to submit to the risk of reform. Already they had 
rejected a motion of Lord Roseberj's in favour of a voluntary reform 
of their House, and Lad certainly no mind to enter inXa a. stiiiggle 
with the Commons which might have forced refonn upon them 
against their will. If the one party therefore was ready to give a 
pledge tliat the Franchise Bill should pass, the other was willii^ to 
promise and even to give security that a Redistribution Bill should 
immediately follow it. It was upon these lines that the compromise 
was effected. 

Negotiations were opened between the party leaders, and, as the 
The Badiitri- onlcome of various conferences and compromises, a 
DuifonBui. Redistribution Bill was produced. The Bill thus con- 

cocted contained two disfranchising schedules, in one of which were in- 
cluded all boroughs with a population of less than 15,000; ia the other, 
towns with a population of less than 50,000 which were henceforward 
to send to Farhament one member only. There were a few special 
exceptions; but the effect of the whole was the extinction of 160 seats. 
The peculiarity of the Bill was the method in which these were redis- 
tributed. There had been as usual much discussion, more especially 
as to the best method of representing minorities ; but tlie more popular 
view was to discard all complications, and to introduce wlmt was 
spoken of as the "One member system," which consisted in the break- 
ing up of cities, boroughs, and counties alike, into electoral areas, each 
area returning a single member. There was much difference of opinion 
among both parties upon this point. Mr. Gladstone had himself declared 
when he introduced the Franchise Bill that he was inclined to the 
maintenance of the existing divisions, by which he believed the repre- 
sentation of a great diversity of interests would be best secured. Such 
also was naturally the view of many of the older Conservatives. But 
the more moderate sections of both parties had now to count upon 
newly arisen influences. 

It was not in the Liberal party atono that divisions of opinion were 
ThcFourtii seen. Lord Randolph Churchill, at the head of a 

y^fW. small hand of followers, reci^nised as the Fourth 

party, had declared his independence of the old Tory leaders, and had 
assumed the somewhat anomalous attitude of a Tory Democrat. To 
him, as to the Radicals, the "one member system" reconunended 
itself. His influence was sufficient to convert Lord Salisbury to tjie 
same view ; and the chief point of the settieraent arrived at bqtween 
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Ihe parties consisted in the acceptance of this Bcheme. A fen eacep- 
tions to it \Tere allowed, such as the city of London, and some towns 
of between 50,000 and 165,000 inhabitants. In these cases mora 
than one member would still be permissible. ITierc was also a slight 
addition made to the number of seats in Knglanil and in Scotland. In 
Ireland and in Wales the number remained unchanged. »-__-hu,Bii[ 
On the 6th of December this Bill was read a second pmbmiim 
time, and passed without division; and, according 
to agreement, tlie Lords on the same day toot into consideiatjon 
the Franchise Bill, and passed it without alteration. 

A vast constitutional change, comparable in its importance to the 
great Reform Bill, was thus ultimately effected by general consent, 
afler having threatened for awhile to produce a most formidable 
dislocation in the quiet working of the constitution. But this 
peacefiil consummation had unfortunately been postponed long enough 
to allow of that very extension of the point at issue which Mr. 
Gladstone had regarded as SO full of danger. The action of the Peers 
had forced upon the public mind grave doubts as to _^^,^ 
the constitutional value of the Upper House. It had thavaJiunttbe 
become a commonplace with the orators of the Itadical "'**'"''"••■ 
party to stigmatise the House of Lords as a mere jiarty instrument in 
the hands of the Tories. Its unrepresentative character, and the 
obvious legislative incapacity of many of its members laid it par- 
ticularly open to attacks of this description. The partial truth con- 
tained in the charge, and the recc^nition of the inherent weakness of 
the Upper House as an institution in a Democracy, had induced Lord 
Rosebery to bring in a motion recommending the Lords to carry out a 
reform of their House from within. He had found but little support, 
and hie motion had completely failed. But his action gave strength 
to the general feeling, and the reform or abolition of the Upper House 
became from this time a part of the advanced Liberal creed. 

Scarcely had the two Bills connected with the representation of the 
people been passed, when the series of events occurred nunouiti«of 
which somewhat unexpectedly led to the felt of the uwOovern- 
Ministry. During the whole of Mr. Gladstone's tenure ""'" 
ot office since 1880 the Government had encountered difficulty after 
difficulty. At the end of 1884 it seemed as if they had weathered 
the storm. In the teeth of bitter opposition, they had at all events 
produced a more tolerable state of affairs in Ireland under the able 
guidance of Lord Spencer, and had carried considerable remedial 
In Afghanistan they had succeeded in establishing a native 
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Government which promised to be lasting. With perhaps an exceaa 
of honesty they bad restored the independence of the Transt^I Boera 
under the lightest of limitationa, and secured for the time peace in 
South Africa. At Home they liad carried to a Buccessfnl issue their 
great attempt at the improvement of the representation. And, 
although they had found themaelvea obliged to break the European 
concert, and although England tliiis stood much alone in its foreign 
relations, their action in Egypt was apparently Euccessful. After 
much vacillation and perhaps unnecessary delay, the army was now in 
full career towards Khartoum to rescue Gordon and to complete that 
concentration of the Egyptian power within narrower limits which the 
tdvance of the Mahdi had seemed to render necessary. 

Yet, at this very moment, any credit which the Government might 
Mmnoftiis have claimed was swept away by the terrible news 

tmi^SS^ that the work of the array had been entirely wasted, 
isao. that it had arrived too late, that General Gordon had 

fallen, and that Khartoum was in the hands of the Mahdi. It has 
been already said that every step taken by the Ministry in their 
management of Egyptian affairs had been followed with jealous eyes 
and pitiless criticism. The strictures of tlie Opposition seemed now 
thoroi^hly ji^tified. The charges of vacillation, procrastination, and 
inefficiency seemed to need no further proof. 

The Ministry was deeply discredited when it met Parliament after 
the Christmas recess; and that Lord Eosebery should have consented 
to take office, as Lord Privy Seal (January 1885), in so unpopular a 
Cabinet was certainly an act of chivah-y. The opportunity for attack 
was too obvious to be neglected by the Opposition. Immediately after 
BirS Vatva- ^^ opening of Parliament Sir Stafford Northcote 
coEe'iTOMot moved a vote of censure. The words of his motion 
gaiuun. yi^\^ in themselves weak and ineffective enough. 

They contained no direct censure upon the past policy, and were 
limited to the declaration tliat the Government must he called upon to 
take immediate measures in accordance with its responsibilities. But 
for some time previously the Government had been straining every 
. nerve to carry on an expensive and difficult war, and now in the face 
of the late disasters seemed heartily in agreement with the popular 
cry that Khartoum must be retaken and the Mahdi's power destroyed. 
It ceriainly appeared ill-timed to call upon them to recognise their 
respoQsibililies. But the words served well enough to cover an attack 
upon what was the great crime of the Administration in the view of (ha 
Conservatives, that it had refused to establish a Protectorate in Egyiit, 
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and had always avowed its intention of witlidrawiiig as soon as powiltlo 
from the country, and that even now it seemed likely that, the blow 
once atruck, the Soudan would be evacuated without delay. The words 
of the vote of censure afforded, too, quite sufficient cover for (he angry 
feelii^ everywhere prevalent that Gordon had been deserted and that 
the Government were answerable for his death. It was not easy to 
make a defence against such chaises. It was impossible to deny that 
indecision had caused the delay which had proved so fatal. There 
seemed a touch of littleness in stating that Gordon had desired to act 
singlehanded and to cany out the evacuation of the Soudan without 
the assistance of English troops, Kor was it possible to deny that, 
however peaceful their intentions may have been, the action of the 
Government had, as a matter of fact, plunged the country into an 
expensive and dangerous war. Nor could they clear themselves by 
promises for the fiiture. They had to rely upon Sir W. Havcourt's 
declaration, that to pledge themselves to any line of future conduct 
which must of necessity depend upon unknown circumstances was 
impossible, and that one thii^ only was definitely certain, that under 
no circumstances would they break their engagement to render secure 
the government and dominions of the Egyptian Khedive. 

The vote of censure moved by Lord Salisbury in the Upper House 
was, as might be expected, of a much more li-euchant 
character. " This House," lie declared, " is of opinion 
that the deplorable failure of the Soudan expedition to -™""°' 
attain its object has been due to the undecided counsels of Government 
and to the culpable delay attending its operations," Then, passing lo 
the future, he went on to assert that, " the policy of abandoning the 
Soudan after the conclusion of military operations would be dangerous 
to Egypt and inconsistent with the interests of the empire." Here, 
too, the defence bore an unavoidable appearance of weakness. But 
Lord Granville was probably not far from the truth when he treated 
the angry lai^age of the Opposition as a mere ebullition of party 
feeling, and declared his lielief that Lord Salisbury, if in office, woidd 
follow the same line of policy as his predecessors. The result of the 
vote of censure was a foregone conclusion; it was negatived in the 
Commons by the narrow majority of 14, and in the Lords it was 
carried by the triumphant majority of more than 120. 

It was certain that the Government had sustained a severe blow, 
and there was much talk of a Ministerial crisis; but it was 6nally 
decided to pay no attention to the censure of the Upper House. It 
was nevertheless generally understood that the dissolution, which could 
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Q any case be for distant, would be hurried on, and that only a 

. few of the more important and necessary Bills be 

proceeded with. But events which took place io 
narcuiBiw. Central Aaia, known as the Pendjdeh incident, inter- 
rupted this quiet process of Parliamentary death, and for a moment 
brought the nation within measurable distance of war. 

The occupation of Merv by the Kussiana had brought them into 
actual contact with the Afghana. To keep Afghanistan clear of 
Itussian influence was the object of both the English parties, whether 
as a Protectorate or a friendly independent Power. Arraogemenls 
had been made for the delimitation of the frontier, and Sir Peter 
Lumaden, with a laige staff and escort, had been despatched as Com- 
missioner to meet the representatives of Russia on the spot. Difficulties 
had at once arisen. The Kussian Commissioner had not made his 
appearance. The exact direction of the line to be marked out had 
not been clearly deflned. The Afghans had meanwhQe occupied a 
position which the Russians considered threatening, and in February 
news reached England that the Russians were advancing, and that 
the danger of collision was so great that, much to the anger of our 
Afghan ally. Sir Peter Lumsden had withdrawn into safer quarters. 
It can scarcely be wrong to connect the advancing attitude of Russia 
with tlie fall of Khartoum. The occupation of Uie British army in 
Egypt, and the loss of prestige which had accompanied the death of 
Gordon, afforded an opportunity not likely to be neglected by the 
energetic commander who was subjugating Central Asia. The hope 
that the explanations from St. Petersburg might prove satisfectory 
and avert war faded when news arrived that on the 30th of March 
the Russians had attacked and defeated the Afghan army, and had 
occupied the district known as Pendjdeh, to the south of what was 
understood to be the proposed line of frontier. 

It was a moment of extreme danger. The warlike temper of the 
PieparauoiK nation was aroused by what seemed to be a wanton 
tor^T with breach of faith on the part of Russia. Already in March , 
April ai. (jj support the previous negotiations, orders had been 

issued to mobilise two army corps in India. Even the calling out 
of the Militia and the Reserves had been in contemplation. It was 
now (April 21) thought necessary to turn aside the troops which were 
to have been employed in the Soudan, to commission and charter ships 
to strengthen the navy, and finally to demand a vote of credit for 
£11,000,000, which could scarcely be wanted except for some im- 
portant war. The speech in which Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
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demand for the vote of credit gave clear evidence of his own yiew of 
the Russiaa conduct, and of his determination to resist it. It was 
received in the Houee with unbounded enthusiasm. Out at heart 
devoted to peace, and with followers much divided in opinion, hie 
warlike utterances were not followed by corresponding action. Means 
were found to bring the questions at issue to arbitration, aTid the 
incident passed off peacefully. Commissioners without so much war- 
like apparatus as had attended Sir Peter Lumsden were again sent to 
the frontier, and with no further friction the work of marking out the 
frontier line was resumed. The Russians however continued to hold 
the district they had occupied, and the Government thus again laid 
themselves open totheconstantlyrepeatedcharge of their enemies that 
they had deserted their allies and surrendered territory which they should 
have held. The debates which arose on this incident had one good result. 
It became evident that, in spite of party recriminations, there was no 
real difference of opinion ou the policy to be adopted upon the Indian 
frontier. It was acknowledged on all sides that to strengthen the 
existing frontier of India was a matter of necessity; that it was 
desirable to complete the railway to Quetta, and to hold that station 
with British forces; while with respect to Afghanistan itself all 
idea of occupation was dropped; it was henceforward an accepted 
policy of both parties to support a strong and independent Govern- 
ment friendly to Great Britain and open to its unquestioned 
influence. 

But it was not in its external difliculties or in the assaults of its 
overt enemies that the greatest dai^er of the Govern- xAviAoaxia 
ment lay. The divisions within the party were the ihauoorai 
real source of its weakness. The prospect of a general " "' 
election with a vasUy enlarged constituency, of which the political 
views were an unknown quantity, but whose support it was necessary 
to secure, brought these divisions into still stronger prominence. It 
was again the Irish question which supplied the chief j,._g^ ^ 
grounds of difterence. It had become necessary to opinioaasto 
reconsider the policy to be adopted in that country. 
The Crimes Act was running out, the desire for land was imappcaseil, 
the cry for Home Rule was hourly becoming stronger. The adminis- 
tration of Lord Spencer had been eminently snccessful; his opinion 
was naturally of great weight. While freely recognising the improved 
condition of the country, he considered that tliere were certain parts 
of the Crimes Act which should under all circumstances be continued, 
as affording a necessaiy means for the discovery and prevention of 
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crime. The older and more moderate membera of tlie party agreed 
with him, and the introduction of a Coercion Qilt of some eort was 
resolved upon. Tlic more advanced Liberals looked with extreme 
dislike upon any form of exceptional le^slation, and considered that 
a large measure to facilitate land purchase, which should enable the 
tenants by means of capital advanced by England to become free- 
holders, was the true method of continuing the pacification of the 
country ; but many Liberals, and at their head was Mr, Chamberlain, 
while desiring to the full the extension of the freeholding class, 
thought the better method of arriving at that object, and of giving 
satisfaction to the Irish, ky in political reform, and were in favour of 
some large measure of local government. It was in this direction 
also that Mr. Pamell and his friends were inclined to move ; it was 
an open secret that they would give their support to whichever party 
opposed exceptional legislation. Attempted pacification by means of 
a Land Purcliase Bill was distasteful to them. Their object was 
exclusively political ; it was Home Rule they were seeking. Once 
possessed of poUtical power, of local self-government of a popular 
character, they felt snre of being able to mould the Land Laws 
according to their own wishes. 

The variations in the several lists of measures which Mr. Gladstone 
put forward as those with which he intended to proceed gave evidence 
of the rise and fall of the influence of the partisans of these three 
views. Id the first list the Coercion Bill occupied a prominent place. 
But before long an Irish Land Purchase Bill made its appearance 
among the necessary work of the Session. Instead of healing the 
party breach, this concession only widened it ; for the older membei-s 
of the party, such as Lord Selbome, had grave objections to any 
measure of the kind. It seemed however as though a compromise 
bad been arrived at when, after Whitsuntide, Mr. Gladstone, in sketch- 
ing the course of business, made no mention either of a Local Govern- 
ment Bill or of a Land Bill. It was at all events evident tliat there 
were such grave points of difference between the various sections of 
Liberals that the ability of the Premier would be taxed to the full to 
keep the party together. A way of escape from these difHcultiea 
unexpectedly presented itself. 
The expenditure rendered necessary by the Soudan War, the war- 
like preparations, and the great vote of credit seriously 
hampered the linanees. It fell to Mr. Childers, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to find some means of 
meeting the deficit, which had reached the sum of £15,000,000. Ha 
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tiruduccU a carefully coniitrucled and well-balaticed Budget. lie 
suggested the suKpenaion of the Sinking Fund for the repayment of the 
National Debt for two years. Half the required Bum would thus be 
supplied. With respect to the other half, regardit^ it as a fixed 
principle that the new charges should be divided equally between 
direct and indirect taxation, he proposed, on the one baud, to raise the 
income-tax from hd. to Id., and to equalise the death duties on per- 
sonal and real property, while, on the other hand, he intended to 
inCTease the taxes on beer and spirits. The Budget, although it 
ajipeara to have been a very reasonable one, encountered opponition on 
all sides. Both propertied and unproperticd clasu^e conxidered their 
interests unduly touched ; while the Conser^'atives saw with dismay 
a sacrilegious hand laid upon the sacred privileges of real property, the 
advanced Liberals held that the increase of indirect taxation bore too 
heavily upon the poorer classes, especially as wine, the drink of the 
wealthy, was not inclnded in the taxable articles. Lastly, the Irish 
found a national grievance in the addition to the spirit duty, regarding 
it as an assault upon one of their chief manufactures. 

The result was that the Budget on its second reading was thrown 
out, and an amendment moved by Sir M. Hicks-Bcach TheBudg«t 
condemning both branches of the Budget proposilion ^"S^^JSi 
was carried by a majority of 12. In the division the "^m. 
Pamellites had unanimously sided with Ihe Opposition. But the real 
cause of the failure of the Government seems l« have been the large 
abstention of the Liberals; no less than 76 were absent, many of 
whom had not paired. It is not improbable that the disordered ranks 
of the Ministerialists, in deep perplexity as to their Irish policy, were 
not sor^y to iind a less compromising means of retiring from office in a 
finance question of no very vital importance. Mr. Gladstone, to whom 
the refusal to grant the necessary taxes after a vote of credit had been 
given seemed an unconstitutional proceeding, had early declared that 
the acceptance of the Budget was a matter of life and death to the 
Government. He refused to reconsider his position, and the Ministry 
at once resigned (June 12, 1885). 
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TUEBE was some delay in the appointment of the new Minlylry. 
It was plain that whoever might be called to office would haYS 

to confine himself to bringing the Session to a close, 
lUniitiT, Jdds that he would be liable at any moment to be outvoted 

by the Opposition, which on ordinary topics was largely 
in the majority, and that the real strug^e between the parties must 
take place at the appronchu^ general election witJi a new con- 
stituency, a new register, and a new distribution of seats. Although 
Mr. Gladstcne would not pledge himself to any distinct course of 
action, he said enough to induce the Queen, after some days' delay, to 
express to Lord Salisbury her belief that he might safely trust to the 
assurances of forbearance on the part of the Opposition which she had 
received from Mr. Gladstone, and might accept oflSce. The remarkable 
point in the construction of the new Cabinet was the victory won by 
Lord Randolph Churchill and tie fourth party of Tory Democrats. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as First Lord of the Treasury, but without 
tho Premiership, passed to the Upper House as the Earl of Iddesleigh, 
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Lord SaliBbury undertook the duties of the Foreign OfBcc, Lord 
Baudolph Churchill became Secretary of Slate for India, and the 
management of the House was placed in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It was not till July, 
after the re-elections consequent on the change of Ministry had been 
completed, that the new Ministers were fully inEtalled in otBce, and 
August naa not far advanced when the Session was brought to an end. 

In the few interrentng weeks there had not been much opportunity 
for the Govemroent to exhibit their policy. In foreign atlaits. Lord 
Salisbury fiunkly took over the work of his predecessors, and pursued 
it with marked succeea on the samo lines, No doubt the mere change 
of Government enabled him to act more vigorously, but it was generally 
admitted that he used this advantage with great ekill, saoouaful 
and succeeded in bringing the various haraBamg quos- fOfimpoUoy. 
tions to a satisfactory conclusion. Negotiating directly with the 
Russian Ministry, he closed the vexed question in Afghanistan, leaving 
to the Frontier Commiesion only the duty of markbg out what hail 
been already settled. He found means to remove the objections of the 
Sultan to our position in Egypt, and, aided by some good fortune in 
the death of the Mahdi, he found himself able to withdraw from the 
Soudan and continue the friendly occupation of l^ypt. 

As regards Ireland it was determined, contrary to the lately 
expressed views ol Lord Spencer, to attempt to keep order by means 
of tlie ordinary law ; there was to be no new Coercion Bill. As a, 
still further step towards conciliation. Lord Ashbourne, the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland, introduced a Bill to facilitate the purchase of 
land by occupying tenants, Itwasanenki^ment of the land-purchase 
clauses of Mr. Gladstone's Bill of 1881, Instead of three-fourths of the 
purchase-money, henceforward tlie whole would be advanced, subject 
to a retention in the hands of the Commissioners of one-flflh until that 
liAh had been repaid. In spite of tlie objections raised to the 
socialistic character of the Bill, and of the danger which, as was 
pointed out, lay in the State becoming the virtual 
landlord, the Bill passed both Houses without much Act Juir 
difficulty, and a grant of £5,000,000 was made to the ^^^- 
Land Commissioners to carry oiit its provisions. A measure for the 
housing of the poor in England, which encountered some opposition 
on the same grounds, was also carried. 

There were still further indications that the Conservatives were 
inclined to enter into some sort of alliance with their old enemies, the 
Irish party. ITie efforts of Mr. Paniell to obtain a revision of the 
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judgmciiia in tlic case of the MaamtraiiDa murders were supported by 
AUiuics Lord Bandolph Churchill, and received the approliation 

^J^^^ of Lord Carnarvon. This attempt to destroy the 
vativH. cliaracter of the Irish judiciary, and of the late Lord 

Lieutenant's government, was not made without severe comments from 
the Conservative side, and not without much blame from the Press of 
both parties. Whether an actual compact had been arrived at or not, it 
seemed as though the Irish party was likely to receive substantial con- . 
sideration for its late action in combining with the Conservatives to 
destroy Mr. Gladstone's Ministry. It was at least evident that its vote 
at the coming election could not be witliout great importance, and 
would be sedulously sought. 

The dissolution in August brought to a close in a somewhat un- 
expected manner the imi>ortant Parliament of 1880, and opened the 
tt-ay to what promised to he a party contest of unusual severity. 

The Liberal party had been swept into office by the great wave of 
_^ reaction which had accompanied Mr. Gladstone's 

aiuiitoDe'a Bd- Midlothian speeches in 1880. Never had it appeared 
" "■ so powerful, never were its prospects more promising. 
Yet the five years of Mr. Gladstone's second administration must take 
their place in the history of English politics as the period during which 
the dismtegration of the Liberal party was consummated. It is true 
that the actual point of dissolution is to be found a few months later, 
at the general election of 1886; hut all the forces which brought 
about that dissolution of the great Liberal party were already in active 
working. Though the Government had foiled to fullil the great hopes 
which bad attended their entrance upon office, the break-up of the 
party did not depend only or chiefly upon their adminislrative failure. 
Beset from the first by unforeseen and serious difficulties connected 
especially with Ireland and wilh Egypt, the Government had succeeded, 
tardily no doubt, and with nut a little show of weakness, in placuig the 
foreign affairs of the country in so ^irly prosperous an attitude that 
their successors found little difficulty in bringing the questions which 
were at issue to a successful termination. The administration of Lord 
Spencer and Mr, Trevelyan in Ireland, aided by some strii^nt legis- 
lation, had been so far satisfactory that the country, at all events for 
the moment, seemed tolerably quiet. Domestic legislation had been 
marked by an achievement of no small significance, by a great step in 
the democratic reorganisation of the constitution. Though there was 
much to criticise in all this, there was nothing to discredit, notiiing 
which could foresbadow the eclipse which the party was shortjj' to 
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Buffer. Other causes of a more subtle character were at work, Bonie 
inherent in the very nature of a Liberal party, some the product of 
several new and important ideas which were forcing their way into 
notice aa political factors. 

Every Liberal Government is at a distinct dimidvantage as cotnpared 
with their opponents. Their methods cannot fail to be aa.-amavt-w^;k. 
more difficult and less striking. They are constantly neainthe 
hampered by their own conscienljouB scruples. To be " '' 

at once strong and sympathetic is a very difficult matter. To appreciate 
the feelings and to recognise the r^hta of the governed, while forcing 
upon them measures which, however beneficent or necessary, clash with 
deep-rooted feelings and with rights which, if not Teal, are at least 
believed in with profound faith, must always be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. In the same way, in llie fore%n relations of the country, to 
limit the national desire for expansion to what is reasonably within the 
power of the nation to enjoy with profit, or to what it may honestly 
demand from its neighbours, without exhibiting weakness or damaging 
the natioiul self-respect, is a matter requiring far greater courage and 
patience than to accept and reiterate the bold assertions of a people 
which regards itself as the natural master of the world, and considers 
the maintenance of its prestige as its greatest duty. A still greater 
ditadvant^e in the political contest is the want of discipline which is 
iniplied in the very name of Liberal party. Reform has many sides; 
resibtance to reform has but one. It can only be on certain great lines 
and at certain great crises that the individuals who constitute a Liberal 
party can be brought to think and act in unison. There must con- 
stantly be greater differences of opinion between various sections of 
the Liberal party than between that party and its declared opponents. 

The last five years were unusoally fitted to produce this dislocation 
of opinion. Quite irrespective of the particular ques- special du- 
tioas which had made the late Parliament so constantly J^^ofl^S" *" 
a scene of wanu party conflict, certain far-reaching ideas rsa™. 
not essentially connected with party, and lying deeper than the surface 
questions of the day, had made their appearance. The imperial idea so 
carefully fostered by Lord Beaconsfield, although the reaction from itliad 
been the moving cause of the fall of the Conservative Government, had 
taken deep root in the minds of men of all parties. Even while repu- 
diating it, and while again and again tracing to its introduction by their 
predecessors the difficulties they had to encounter, the Liberal Govern- 
ment had been driven, at all events in part, practically to accept it. 
They had mdeed with somewhat overstrained scrupulousness separated 
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the Tranavaal from the body of tlie empire, but they had been 
compelled in more than one portion of Soulh Africa to assert the 
rmperial righta. In Egypt the course of evenia had been t«o Btrong 
for them; they had found it impossilile to confine thercBelves to a 
secondary position or t« a short temporary occupation, and had been 
compelled to assume an attitude scarcely to be distinguished from an 
aimed Protectorate. They had found it necessary to overrule the 
Qovemment of Queensland in its hurried attempt to annex New 
Guinea, and the central GOTernment had been driven to recognise 
the dai^er of colonies not only practically independent, but with- 
out common interests with the rest of the empire. The ineaistible 
demand for laiger outlay on the fleet and the coaling stations had 
forced the world-wide distribution of the BritJEh dominions into pro- 
minence, and although the practical difficulties in the way of any 
scheme of federated empire gave a somewhat uiu^al aspect to the 
movement, the many important names which graced the Federation 
League proved how deeply rooted the idea was. Those who were 
affected by it, and those to whom it was odious, were gradually form- 
ing parties, subsequently known as the "Great" and the "Little" 
Englanders. There is even less diificully in reci^ising the growing 
desire on the part of the Radicals to reform or even fo get rid of the 
House of Lords; while, on the other hand, there is foreshadowed the 
persistent determination on the part of Lord Salisbury to win back for 
that branch of the Constitution of which he was a member somefliing 
of its old position, and to restore something of that influence which 
had been allowed to dwindle, but which undoubtedly the forms of the 
Constitution might still secure to the Upper House. 

Still more important than these ideas was the wave of Socialism, 
Wave of which in many various forms swept over the country 

Bo<^iiii*tB. an(j left strong marks of its work behind. The political 

conscience, which had been roused as long ago as the old Reform Bill, 
had now become highly sensitive on social questions. The frightful 
diflcrences in the distribution of wealth, and the absence among large 
classes of the community of those advantages which are the very 
essence of civilisation, such as cleanliness, sanitation, and comfortable 
homes, had aroused the attention of men of all parties. The theories 
of Henry George with respect to the nationalisadon of land had found 
many partisans. The separation of the working-class from the soil 
b^an to be regarded as a crying evil. The systematic doctrines of the 
political economist, and the system oi laiuer/aire which seemed to result 
from them, had received a severe shock. Men began to contemplate 
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without a qualm legislation wliich interfered with all the strictest rules 
of the old doctrinaire economists; and Conservatives, to whom pro- 
perty and the sanctity of contract might be supposed to be very dear, 
did not shrink from advocating measures closoty alcin to State Soeialism. 
It was indeed the peculiarity of the movement tiiat it affected both 
parties. It is difScult to avoid the suspicion that the increased power 
thrown by the late Refonn Bill into the liands of the working-classes 
had something to do with the readiness with which these ideas spread. 
However that may be, they were largely accepted as a part of the 
political creed of a considerable section both of one party and of tlie 
other. With Mr. Chamberlain social reform was to become before 
long the chief battle-cry at the general election. It was Lord Randolph 
ChurchiU, as the head of the Tory Democrats, who influenced the 
formation of the new Government and supplanted the older leaders. 

It might have been eipected that these various elements of discord 
would have acted with disintegrating force on the one iMe«»ctonm« 
side as well as on the other. Such however was not "t^Morpani". 
the case. The Conservative party showed a remarltable aptitude for 
accommodatii^ itself to prevalent opinion. It has probably always 
gathered rather round persons than principles. It has constantly ex- 
hibited a spirit of partisanship in the truest sense of the word. It 
thus on the present occasion, without in any way losing its hostility to 
its Liberal opponents, absorbed much of the popular feeling which 
would naturally have led to Liberalism, but without brealcing up its 
close party ties. The new Toryism, havii^ won Lord Salisbury to its 
interests, was able to rid itself of those leaders who represented the 
older opinions of the party, and to continue its party warfare under 
younger men of the new school. It was not so with the Liberals. 
The leaven of the old aristocratic Whigism was too strong to be re- 
moved. There lay behind the party a triumphant tradition of success 
won on orthodox economic lines, with which the bulk of the party 
declined to break. From this there resulted a somewhat strange 
state of things i the great body of the Liberal party was to the full 
as Conservative as the Conservatives themselves. While the Tories 
clothed themselves 'in Liberalism, the veteran Liberals found no 
difficulty in assuming Conservative views, Tlius, when a real political 
point came to be decided, when the mere personal strode which is 
so characteristic of the history of the Parliament of 1880 was clianged 
to a fight in which a great principle was at stake, there was no difficulty 
in the fuaon of the whole of one party with a large portion of the 
other, and the deserted remnant sank into a hopeless minority. The 
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constanUy increasing eimilarity in the views of tlie two parties, except 
on one or two points, of necessity went far to change the ctiaracter of 
the critdcism to which the Government was eNposed. Attention was 
directed chiefly to efficiency of admintstnitjon. It was not the object 
aimed at, but the way in which it was sought, which formed the 
difTcrence between tho parties. But though the soOrcea of the change 
are found in the Fartiament of 1880, it was not without a violent 
shock that they were brought to a practical completion. 

For some tdme before the close of the session the din of the 
Tha approadi- approaching contest had been loud. The immense in- 
inaeieotioiu. crease which the late Acts had given to the con- 
stituency rendered the coming election one of unusual importance. 
The vote of the newly enftanchised labourers might well decide 
the contest, and in which way it would bo cast was a mere matter 
of speculation. As the Irish would probably vote in puisuit of their 
own objects regardless of English politics, it seemed possible that 
they would hold the balance in their hands, unless an overwhelm- 
ing majority could be secured either by the Liberals or by the Con- 
servatives. To conciliale the Irish or to secure such a majority was 
absolutely necessary for the success of either party. These two 
necessities determined the lines on which the election was fought. 
Social legislation, especially with regard to land, and the various 
degrees in which concessions might be made to the desires of Ireland, 
were the prominent poiuts at issue. It appeared as if on the first of 
these points the Liberal party would at once break up. 

The Radicals had found a leader of great ability and indomitable 
energy in Mr. Chamberlain. In his public utterances 
and those of the old leaders of the party, such as Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen, there seemed scarcely anythii^ in 
common. In a speech at Hull the Badical leader laid down as the 
first point of any Liberal programme that an attempt should be made 
to destroy the crying evil of the time, the inequality in the distribution 
of wealth. As steps towards this, he recommended that education 
should be free, that the income-tax should be ra;sed upon ft graduated 
scale falling more heavily upon the weallhicr classes, while with 
respect to land he declared his willingness to apply lo England those 
more advanced laws the introduction of which in Ireland had met 
with such violent opposition. He desired that fair rente should he 
filed by an unpartial tribunal, that every tenant should have tlie right 
to sell his goodwill as in every other trade; and, beyond this, that the 
labourer should be made more independent by a widespread creation 
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of allotments or small holdings, to Le procuied by the compulsory . 
purchase of land. To carry out this scheme, he upheld the neceaaity 
of establishing strong elective local authorities to whom the comptJaory 
power should be intrusted. With respect to Ireland, a proceas of the 
same sort, the establishment of representative local authorities, should 
he pursued. 

Nothing could stand out in stronger contrast to this programme than 
the views of Mr, Forater and Lord Hartington. It viewiofKr. 
was natural tliat Mr. Forster's observations should he J^J^,^ 
directed towards Ireland, and that he should take the inscam. 
opportunity of declaring his firm belief in Uie necessity of continued 
coercion and his strong objection to any relaxation of the Crimes Act, 
which he said meant the repelition, unpunished, of all those outrages 
and of that system of boycotting of which he had himself had so bitter 
an experience To Lord Hartington, equally naturally, it was the 
land question which seemed the most important. While desiring a 
free interchange of land and the destruction of any laws which 
trammelled it, he admitted frankly that he did not believe " in the 
efficacy or advisability of any proposition for forcibly or arbitrarily 
redifetribntmg the land of this country." He clung to the old economic 
prmciples accepted by the Liberals. He stood m defence of the rights 
of property. With respect to Ireland, he declared himself the uncom- 
promising opponent of Mr, Pamell, who had shortly before asserted 
that the only work of the National party in the new Parliament would 
be the restoration of legislative independence to Ireland, Such 
legislative independence Lord Hartington declared impossible. 

With views so entirely dissimilar as those held by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Hartington and their respective followers, it seemed doubtful 
whether the Liberal party would be able to formulate any sort of 
official programme with which to go to the constituencies. Early in 
the contest. Lord Rosebery, et^r to keep the party 1^,4 bm*- 
together, had made use of an expression which became *™t'» tIbw*. 
a by-word. He said that while one claimed to be a Badical, and 
another a Whig, and he himself was satisfied with the name of 
Liberal, there was room for them all under the shadow of Mr. 
Gladstone's umbrella. It remained to be seen how far the mani- 
festo of the ei-Premier, which was somewhat long delayed, would 
answer the purpose of affording shelter to his various and divergent 
followers. 

It W8H probably inevitable that a document issued for the express 
purpose of forming a neutral platform on which men of very different 
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views could take their stanil should be somewhat v^uc and uii- 
EfttMactory. One question at least wau set at rest — the gieat statesman 
had no idea of withdrawing from the political arena. He declared 

himself definitely pledged to continue to lead the party. 

It seems strai^ that at the very head of the list of 
the objects which the Liberal party should seek he should have placed 
reform of Parliamentary procedure. It is impossible to doubt that ho 
was already contemplating the completion in some form or oiher of his 
work for Ireland ; and, just as he called for a majority so lai'ge as to 
free him from all restraint from the Irish party, so he demanded such 
a change of procedure as should rescue him from its obstructive 
methods. Before all, he wanted the stage clear for any legislation 
he might think it necessary to introduce. He could no longer put up 
with what he himself described as the congestion of business, the sus- 
pension of useful legislation, and the power of the minority to check 
the will of the majority. Apart from this pomt he committed himself 
to very little. He declared himself uncertain on the subject of local 
govemment, and looked for the relief of the working-classes chiefly 
to a change in taxation, by which the balance between real and 
personal property should be rectified, and the pressure on the rates 
be diminished by the handing over of certain definite taxes to the 
administration of the local authorities. On the Land Laws, his 
opinion appeared to coincide with that of his older colleagues, whom 
he evidently shrunk from alienating. He said that, though tlie 
House of Lords oi^ht to be reformed, the principle of birth should 
be respected. On the question of the disestablishment of the 
Cliurch, he was content to say that it had not yet been brought within 
the sphere of practical politics. As to free education, he reserved 
his opinion. When he came to Ireland, he carefnlly avoided laying 
down any line of action, and confined himself to words which, while 
they asserted the necessity of maintaming the unity of the empire, 
left room for a hope on the part of the Irish tliat he would under 
certain circumstances go a long way with them. "The lunit," he 
declared, "is clear within which any desires of Ireland constitutionally 
ascertained may, and beyond which they cannot, receive the assent 
of Parliament. To maintain the supremacy of the Crown, the unity 
of the empu'e, and all the authority of Parliament necessary for the 
conservation of this unity, is the first duty of every representative of 
the people. Subject to this growing principle, every grant to portions 
of the country of enlarged powers for the management of their own 
attaira is not a source of danger, but a means of averting it, qnd ia 
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in the nature of a new guarantee of increased cohesion, happiness, 
and strei^th." 

Vague as it was, it seemed as though the manifesto would have the 
desired effect. Mr. Goachen, whose opinions were still more Conserva- 
tive Ihan those of Lord Hartinglon, construed it to mean that Mr. 
Gladstone accepted the Liberal programme as understood by Lord 
Hartii^on. Mr. Chamberlaiu, boldly maintaming his position, and 
continuity to demand free education and popular representative local 
government for tlio purpose of carrying out social reforms, especially 
with regard to land, accepted the manifesto as a whole. "It was 
wide enough," he said, in one of his speeches, " tfl allow of the 
attainment of immediate reforms and to prepare for further meaaures." 
Ke however at the same time acknowledged the difficulty of Itis 
position, and the possibility that be might be obliged to separate 
himself from the Cabinet. 

The Tory raanifeato issued by Lord Salisbury seemed in many ways 
to accept as the objects of the party much the same iiieTory 
things as those desired by the Liberals. The difference "an"**"- 
lay in the spirit in which they were approached, and in the method 
in which they were handled. The cheap and easy transfer of real 
property and the sale of glebes were to satisfy the rising popular 
demand for land. Though some form of local government might bo 
given to Ireland, the first point was the integrity of the empire. But 
the real essence of the manifesto, the real bid which it contamed for 
the popular vote of the new constituencies, was t« be found in Lord 
Salisbury's treatment of questions connected with the Church. 
Emphasising the danger of the destruction of denominational educa- 
tion, and of a desire for disestablishment which had been expressed by 
many of the Radicab, he raised what was in fact the old cry of " The 
Church in danger," and made it plain that as far as it depended on 
him the battle was to be fought principally on this old-fashioned 
ground. Meanwhile Mr. Pamell, in his turn, expressed a limited 
acceptance of the Liberal prc^amme, but demanded psmeirsdo- 
that Mr. Ghidstone should state more definitely what "a™"*- 
he would give to Ireland; in otiier words, bo mdirectiy declared him- 
self open to a bid. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Gladstone went in November to 
Jiidlothian, with the intention of deliverbg three great oiad«toiie-i 
speeches. Their success was very different from his ^^o'JJj^ 
former addresses in the same neiglihourhood in 1880. nov.wbb. 
He accepted the battle-ground chosen by his adversaries, and devoted 
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his attention chiefly to the discussion of Church diBeBtablishment, the 
topic which Lord Salisbury's manifeElo had brought to the front. 
From a party point of view, his trealment of the subject was not 
happy. He separated the cases of England and Scotland, aod re- 
cogmsed that the condition of their own Church was a question chiefly 
for the Scottish people. He did not therefore treat the disestablish^ 
nient of the Scotch Church as beyond the sphere of practical politics, 
but he refused to put himself at the head of the movement. This 
half-hearted and grudging declaration chilled the warmth of many of 
his warmest adherents, who were largely drawn from the ranks of the 
Free Church. But the result of liis reply to Mr. Pamell was of a 
much more damagii^ character. He treated with scorn the un- 
authorised demand that he should declare a definite policy. "That 
must," he said, "at least wait till Ireland had spoken by the voice 
of its representatives." Upon this, Mr. Pamell, finding what he had 
regarded as friendly overtures thus rebuffed, turned savagely upon 
Kr.ParnBU'» '^^ Liberal party, and issued a sort of proclamation, 
DrociHoauoD. ordering his followers to vote against the Liberals, 
" who had coerced Ireland, and deluged Egypt with blood," and who 
now, shelving for the time all real Liberal policy, were demanding 
notliing but a majority for the sole purpose of freeing themselves from 
the Irish party, and new rules of procedure for the purpose of suppress- 
ing it in the House. 

The elections shortly followed (December 1885), with results scarcely 
expected, and fraught with momentous consequences. Mr. Farnell 
had not overrated the strength of his position. Eighty-five Pamollites, 
pledged to follow him, and not one single Liberal, were returned from 
Ireland. It was plain that nothing but an overwhelming majority 
either of Liberals or of Conservatives could prevent this band of 
euthusiaats, with one object in view, from holding the balance in 
aenitotuw Parliament. But the elections in England did not 
eiectioni. produce any such majority. In the boroughs it would 

seem that the shortcomings of the Liberal foreign policy, and a dread 
of what were then regarded as the excesses of the extreme Liberal 
leaders, coupled with the action of the Irish, produced an unexpected 
victory for the Conservatives. On the other hand, the newly en- 
franchised county constituencies showed their gratitude by retummg 
a la^e majority for the Liberals. When the elections were completed, 
it was seen that, so far from producing the desired commanding majority, 
the Liberals on the oneaide, and the Conservatives with the Pamellites 
on the other, were exactly equal in number. 
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All hope of rehiming to power with a free hand was loKt ; and Mr. 
Gladstone, with his considerable majority in England, Twiand mcdi 
Scotland, and Wales, had to ask himself by what thob«ian». 
meana it m%lit be possible to relax a position which threatened to he 
a deadlock. At all events, he could no loiter feel that he was not 
sufficiently informed as to the desire of Ireland ; the counlry had given, 
by the proper constitutional method, a very distinct answer. It was 
obvious that Ireland, and Ireland alone, must occupy the attention of 
the House, and that the great questions of domestic policy on which 
the elections had been largely fought must be laid aside. 

Irish affairs at once became the chief topic of all public speecheB. 
Both parties appeared to contemplate the necessity of satisfying in 
some way or other, and in some degree, the demands of Mr. Pamell 
and his followers. Very various plans were put forward, and very 
various limilations on the power of any now Irish authority si^eated. 
There appeared to be no very clear or systematic view on either one 
side or the other. But these various opinions were at lei^h brought 
to something like a focus by the unauthorised publica- 
tion of what purported to be Mr. Gladstone's view upon lud soma 
the subject. Although its want of authorisation was """^ ■""■■"■ 
declared, and although indeed it was scarcely consistent with Mr. 
Gladstone's position to frame any definite plan while out of oflice, the 
unauthorised programme bears so close a resemblance to the scheme 
he subsequently produced, that there can be httie doubt that it ex- 
pressed the opinion at that time occupyir^ his mind ; and as such it 
was generally received. It was little short of a complete Home Rule 
scheme. Subject always to the necessity of the maintenance of the 
unity of the empire, the authority of the Crown, and the supremacy 
of Parliament, a new Irish Parliament was to be created to which 
the entire management of legislative and administrative business for 
Ireland was to be intrusted. The imperial chaises were to be 
equitably divided, and security given for the efficient representation 
of minorities. 

The premature publication of this scheme was the occasion of the 
great breach of the Liberal party. As it appeared to Breaoh in the' 
contemplate the eslablishraent of an independent Irish ut»rai party. 
Parliament, at the same time that it in words secured the supremacy 
of the imperial Parliament, it at once raised the question whether the 
two were compatible ; and all those who were eager in pressing on the 
public their various shades of concession, but with whom the support 
of imperial supremacy was a first condition, b^an t« draw togetfaer^n 
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their hostility to the suggested plan. Those wiie, like Mr. Childem, 
desired a relation to be eatablished such as that existing between the 
States and the Central Government in America, or those who, like 
Mr. Trevelyan, considered that the maintenance of imperial authority 
over the police was a matter of absolute necc»«ity, or thoae who, like 
Mr. Chamberlain, believed that social changes placed in the hands of 
elected local councils was the truest foim of conciliation, found this 
point at least in common, that their plans afforded far stronger securi- 
ties for union than could be found in any form of independent Parlia- 
ment The unauthorised pn^ramme however had at least this etfecl, 
that it seemed to offer much more to the Irish party than they could 
hope for from their lale allies, the Tories. It was understood that any 
alliance (if there had been an alliance) was dissolved, and that conse- 
quently Lord Salisbury would find himself confronted by a hostile 
majority of overwhelraiiig strength. He delermined however at all 
events to meet Parliament before resigning. 

When the Houses met, on January 21, 1886, for the despatch 
g^^, of business, the most important topic in the Queen's 

spaacb.j&B. Speech was naturally the condition of Ireland. The 
si.iasa. Queen was made to complain of the renewal of the 

attempt to excite the people of Ireland to hostility against legislative 
union. " I am resolutely opposed," she was made to say, " to any 
disturbance of that fundamental law." It was further indi a d ha 
boycotting and concerted resistance to the enforcement of leg bhgs 
tions would have to he met hy some special legislation. Th lo 
of Government was thus plainly declared. The attempt n 
ordinary law was pronounced a failure, and the time-honoured m h ds 
of coercion were to be employed ; there was no indication h w 
or in what respects the almost imanimous demand of the Irish repre- 
sentatjves was to be met. As leader of the Opposition, Mr. Gladstone 
rose after the Address had been moved, repeated the passage in his mani- 
festo which expressed within certain limits his belief in the advantage 
andpossibility of some form of Home Bule, and deckred that he awaited 
the exposition of the policy of the Government, hoping that the 
question might be raised above the fight of parties, and promising his 
support to any offer he considered adequate. He entirely refiisod to 
explain his own views, on the fair constitutional ground that the 
responsibility for any scheme must rest with those in power. 

But it was not upon the grave question which occupied all minds 
that the Ministry was to be driven from office. The Queen's Speech 
had shown that the coalition between the Tories and the Pamellitea 
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was dissolved ; Mr. Gladstone's utteronces made it plftin that much 
moi'e could be expected from him tlian from the Goverument; the 
Opposition was for the present sure of the Irish vote. An aroendnient 
on B side question, moved by Mr. Jesse Collins, and expressing the 
wishes of the Chamberlain section of the Itadicala with respect to 
the redistribution of land, aflbrded the Rrst opportunity of placing the 
Govenunent in a minority. 

The re -establishment of the labourer on the boH, by means of allot- 
ments and small holdii^ provided by the compulsory purchase of 
land by the loeal authorities, had formed one point in what was 
known during the elections as the uitauthorised Radical prc^ramme ; 
and it had been accentuated by certain resolutions of the Sinall Hold- 
ings Association, lately passed in London. Although Mr. Collins" 
motion, as an amendment on the Address, could assume ja^e oouin*- 
OO form but that of an abstract resolution, regretting 
that no definite measures for the relief of the labourer v 
tioncd in the Queen's Speech, it was regarded as 
the Badical views. As a matter of parly management, the oppor- 
tunity it offered of putting the Government in a muiority upon a 
popnlar measure, rather than upon the vexed question of coercion in 
IreUnd, was too good to be refused'. Mr. Gladstone at once took 
Mr. Collins' si^estion, and raised it to the dignity of a definite 
part of the Liberal policy. Although the idea of a compulsory 
sale of land brought out in some degree the cleavage already ex- 
isting in the Liberal party, and although Lord Hartbgton and Mr. 
Goschen strongly opposed it, the v^rous support of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his Radical followers, and the solid vote of the Irish members, 
ensured its success. The Government was defeated by a majority 
of 79. Of this majority, 74 were Irish, and Lord Salisbury might, 
perhaps, have disregarded the vote liad not the break-up of the Llheml 
party appeared imminent, promising to brit^ with it a speedy relmn 
of the Conservatives to office. Mr. Gladstone had indeed refused to 
give any indication of his Irish policy ; but his well-known opinions, and 
the support he bad received from the Irish members, Bannution at 
encouraged the belief that he would propose methods Jw.^^rtTi, 
of conciliation loo far-reaching to be generally adopted '"W. 
by his party. Under these circumstances the Government at onco 
accepted their defeat, and resigned office. 
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rriHE accesBion of Mr. Gladstone to the Ministry secured aooner or 
■*- later the authorised publication of his Home Rule Bcheme. 
Meanwhile the immediate appointment of Hr. John Morley to the 
office of Secretary for Ireland gave a clear indication of what that 
scheme would be ; for, amid the clash of riYal scliemea, Mr. Morley 
was the one man who had clearly spoken in favour of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. He hod indeed declared that the separation of the kingdom 
would be a national dii^race, but had sketched a scheme for a legis- 
lative body Bo distinctly and exclusively national that the Irish 
represienlatives would be excluded from the imperial Parliament. 

So clear an indicalion of policy raised great difficulties in tlie way 
Qisdrtona-i of the formation of a Ministry, and went far to com- 
^S^r" 1''^'^ '^^ tlu-eatened break-up of the Liberal party. 
TttBinry, At once that seetioE whinh agreed with Lord Harting- 

ton and Mr, GoBchen declined office. For the instant the effort to 
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retain the services ol Mr. Oiamberlain and Mr. Treveljan was buc- 
cesrful ; an assurance that the work waa to be one of examination and 
inquiry was found sufficient to induce them to join the Ministry, but 
it was plain that their adheeion was of the slightest. It was indeed a 
misfortune that Mr. Gladstone had not taken more entirely into his 
confidence those who bad hithertu worked with him. Though tiie 
general character of the new policy on which he intended to embark 
liad been explained to them, he had sought but Lttle assistance in 
drawing up the elaborate and detailed plan laid before Parliament. 

It is natural to suppose that to Mr. Gladstone the opporlunity 
seemed at length to have arrived for putting the finish- wurQiadrtoiks 
ing stroke to his great stracture of Irish policy. Nor "tedaWne. 
was he influenced alone by his sympathy for the misgoverned 
country, or by his hearty dislike of the coercion which had been 
forced upon him. He spoke of himself in one of his speeches under 
the title of "an old Parliamentary hand." The words were of 
course used against him, and twisted to mean that he waa by long 
practice a oonsumraate party poUtician and nothing more. But they 
were words full of deep significance. A life of unusual length devoted 
to public service in Parliament had had a great effect upon his mind. 
He was saturated with the more dignified traditions of his earlier days, 
and eagerly desirous to see the House of Commons resume the active 
and beneficent position which he rightly or wrongly attributed to it. 
H#coiild not forgive the Irish party for its coarse obstructive policy, 
by which, as he conceived, they had not only prevented much useful 
legislation, hut permanently degraded the character of the House. 
His desire, and he had expressed it, was for such a great predominance 
of one ofthe English parties as should enable the House to handle the 
vexed question of Ireland unhampered. In this he had been bitterly 
disappointed ; and, failing it, he appears to have thought to place the 
question above party politics. He certainty made more or less definite 
overtures to his political opponents, and the words which he had used 
in replying to the Address showed that he still maintained some hope 
that the spirit of compromise which had saved other critical situations 
might again be shown. To hira the voice of the Irish nation had spoken 
in the late elections, and he awaited some plan from the Government 
which while satisfying the aspirations of the Irish might justify the 
support of himself and his party. The threatened renewal of coercion 
proved the vanity of this hope. His accession to office transferred to 
him the duty of satisfyii^ the Irish demands, and, warned by the protests 
from both the extreme sections of his followers, called forth on one 
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groand or another by the mere ahapelesa indication of \\\i plan in tlie 
nnuulhorised scheme, he may well have felt that it was upon hinuelf 
alone tliat he could rely. Trusting to his own commanding influence 
and luuivaDed abilities, he determined to produce a scheme which 
should stand upon its own merits ; and in formulating it he BOi^ht 
the assistance only of those whom he knew to he like minded. But, 
liowever grand this self-reliance may have been, it was not calculated 
to conciliate a divided party, or to enable him to form a Ministry from 
the full strength of the Liberals. 
Although the new Ministry was not otherwise than a slroi^ one, 
and though it gained something by the ajipointnient of 
ttaaaid Lord Eosebery to the Foreign Office, it was more re- 

LiiMmia. marliable for the absence than for the presence of 

prominent statesmen. Lord Hartingtou, Mr. Goschen, Lord Selbome, 
Lord Derby, Lord Northbrook, and Mr. Forster, were all alike absent 
from it. And it was almost certain that, as soon as the attitude of 
inquiry began to pass into action, the names of Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. 
Chamberlain would he added to the list of absentees. And in fact 
on the very day after the introduction of the Irish Government Bill 
Mr. Chamberlain explained the reasons which compelled him to leave 
the Cabinet. The name of another old supporter of the Liberal party 
was missing from the list. Mr. Bright no longer stood side by side 
with his old comrade and leader. Gifted by nature with all the 
requisites of the orator, a fine and sympathetic voice and the com- 
mand of a language sii^larly simple in its masculine vigour, he liad 
loi^ occupied the position of the popular tribune. His eloquence and 
sturdy liadicalism had been a chief factor in the success of many a 
hard-fought Liberal victory. But his Badicatism was of Ihe old- 
fashioned type; the freedom of the individual was its ideal. The 
free man working out his own success by means of his own unfettered 
industry and ability was Ihe typo of citizen he desired to produce. 
Of Quaker origin, and thus naturally drawn towards a peaceful solution 
of all difficulties, war was to him the greatest of evils. Neither the 
new doctrines of State interference nor the phantom glories of im- 
perialism had any attraction for him. Great Britain, strong in her 
own freedom, freedom economical and political, sending out into the 
world colonies to teach and to enjoy the same free principles, was the 
national greatness to which he aspired. The inheritance of the policy 
of their predecessors, the undoubted growth among both parties of 
the desire foriuriherexpansions, had led the Liberal Ministry to pursue 
o line of conduct of which it was impossible that Mr. Bright .could 
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approve. It was impossible that a man, who in his earlier Hfe bad 
gone so far as publicly to advocate retirement from India, should foT 
the avowed object of securii^ an easy aceesa to our Eastern empire 
countenance warlilie measures directed against what bore all the 
appearance of a national movement. The order for the bombardment 
of Alexandria was fatal to any further coniiectJon between him and 
the Government. He iiad at once resigned. Nor was Mr. Glad- 
stone's sTibsequent policy more to hb taste. Much as he had sympa- 
thised with the demands of Ireland, much as he had contributed to 
tlie establishment of peasant proprietorship there, the Land Bill of 
1886 appeared to him so destructive of the common laws of justice 
and of free contract, that it encountered his strongest opposition. 
" Little Englander," as he would no doubt be called at the present 
time, lie yet felt strongly the absolute necessity of the union of the 
three kingdoms, and regarded with extreme distrust and dislike any 
attempt to establish a second Parliament witiiin their limits. When 
the idea of Home Rule assumed a practical sliape, he became one of 
its strongest opponents. The separation from Mr. Gladstone was no 
doubt a cause of pain; he could not, he said, "bear to attack his 
old friend and leader." It was a cause of kindly regret; " If," he 
wrote in answer to a remonstrance from Mr. Gladstone on the severity 
of bis language, " If I have said a word which seems harsh oi' un- 
friendly, I will ask you to forgive it." But neither pain nor friondBhip 
availed. The pohtical breach was too wide to be bridged. It was as 
a firm, imy active upholder of the Unionist policy that Mr, Bright 
passed the short remainder of his life wliich closed in 1889. 

It was not for some lime, during which several pieces of not un- 
important legislation were completed, that the ques- 
tion which was occupying the minds of all men was BUibrouBhtln, 
brought forward for solution. On the 8th of April Mr. " 
Gladstone asked leave to bring in Ids Irish Government Bill, and 
proceeded to unfold his intentions. Tlie Bill was to be inimediatelv 
followed bva Land Bill, and Mr Gladstone was careful to exptam that 
the two formed m &ct one indissoluble scheme separated onlj foi 

Tlie Irish Go\emment Bill, as explained bj Mr Gladstone, was, 
in acconlance with his well known ditilike to abstract resolutions, an 
elaborate and detaded piece of work Apart from details which an 
the BLhcrae never came into eMstence are of lillle importance, its chief 
jirovisions were these An Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin was to 
legislate lor Ireland and to control the executiie Irish Peers anl 
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representatives were no longer to Imve Beats in tlic imperial Legisla- 
ture. Questions concerning the Crown, the army and navy, and 
foreign and colonial relations, were withdrawn from its purview. The 
conatabidary was, after a period of two years, to pass under its control. 
With the esceplJon of so much of the cnatomB and escise as was 
necessary to meet ila liabilities to England, the taxation was also 
placed in its hands. Its share of the imperial bm-deoB was settled 
at one-fourteenth instead of two-seventeenths as had been arranged 
at tlie Union. Securities were given for the safety of the Protestant 
minority; and the religious difficultywasmetbyan enactment forbidding 
the establishment or endowment of any religious denomination. The 
political side of the proposed arrangement was contained in this Bill. 
But there was no hesitation in acknowledging that the social questions 
to he solved were at least as difBcult as the political. 

It was in order to meet these social difGculties that the twin measure, 
The idwd BUI, ^^ Land Bill, was to be immediately introduced. It 
Apruis. ,jas a giganUc system of purchase. Mr. Gladstone 

held that his legislation hitherto had been all in favour of the tenant 
and peasant, and that in the new departure now made it was the pro- 
prietor's turn to be considered. Machinery was to be established by 
which landowners could sell their property to a certain State authority 
at twenty years' purchase, to be retailed subsequently to small piir- 
chasera. The first cost to the English ratepayer was calculated to 
be not less tlian £120,000,000, which was to be raised by the issue 
of new stock. 

Bills of such vast proportions, and implyii^ so far-reaching and 
Bitter DO»i- fundamental a change, could not be thus thrown down 
uontobotb in tlie midst of a Parliament not yet educated to re- 
ceive tliem without Exciting extreme astonishment 
and strong and bitter opposition. Not only the Bills themselves, but 
the conduct of the Minister who liad with such reticence formulated 
them, became at once the object of violent attacks. It is scarcely 
worth while to mention the suggestions of ambition and self-seeking 
which were freely impnied ; Mr. Gladstone's character and aspirations 
were too high to allow such suggestions to be seriously considered for 
a moment. Silence also is the best way of treating such lai^iage as 
men of ill-disciplined minds and flippant tongues, like Lord Uandolph 
Churchill, allowed themselves to use. It cannot injure the fame of a 
great Minister, attemptii^ though it may be without success to grapple 
with a question of B difficulty almost insoluble, to stigmatise his plan 
as the offepring of "verbosity and senility," or as "the foolish wjtrk " 
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of" an old man in a hurry." Nor are the charges otherwise than futile 
wiiich were hrought againat the completeness of the suggested change 
of policy, or against the political morality of a man who, having never 
hitherto shrunlt from the employment of coercion when he considered 
itnecessary, now appeared as the champion of the party he had hitherto 
repressed. Mr. Gladstone had heen compelled to work as best he could 
the constitution as it then existed. He had witnessed the failure of his 
own efforts, and the efforts of his rivals, to preserve law and order 
witjiout such coercive measures as no wise man could contemplate 
with equanimity. He had seen the failure of those coercive measures 
themsdves, and had come to the conclusion that it was not the 
administration but the constitution itself which required alteration. 

But quite apart from these useless or ungrounded chains, there was 
very much in the Bill open to most reasonable ohjeetion. agriouaoMtiq- 
The maintenance of the unity of the empire, and of the uonatoHome 
supremacy of the imperial Parliament, was a principle """■ 
lirmly fixed in the minds of Englishmen. There was no party that did 
not hold it, there was no responsible statesman but had thought jt neces- 
sary in the last few months to declare his adhesion to it. One question 
which immediately arose was whether the arrangements of the Bill 
were compatible wili that principle. Unfortunately, led away probably 
by his desire for the removal of all obstruction to Engtish legislation, 
Mr. Gladstone intended to remove the Irish memhers entirely from 
Westminster. Such a step seemed to lead immediately to separation. 
Some form of supremacy might be reserved to the imperial Parliament, 
but a whole important, province of the empire would be excluded 
from all share in imperial atVairs. ' There was cogency in Lord 
Hartingtou's argument that the process applied to other parts of the 
empire would leave the English^ members alone as the representativea 
of imperial rule. But far more than any Ic^cal dilemma involved in 
the Bill, it was the character of the Irish and the Irish party wliich 
chiefly stood in the way of its acceptance. It was not given to 
the majority of men to feet the same faith in the good results of 
justice as was felt by Mr. Gladstone. It seemed an extraordinary 
thing to dream of handing over the government of a country, and 
with it the fate of a loyal minority who were opposed in every point 
to the popular feeling, to men who had shown themselves so violent 
and disloyal and so ready to set contracts at deSance ; yet by the 
enactments of the Bill it was contemplated that the judicial power, 
the financoa (with one exception), and, after a brief interval, all the 
police, were to be intrusted to the party of disorder. Were tlio 
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securities worth ftnything more than the paper on which they were 
written? Would not the payment to the English Exchequer bo 
regarded before long as a hostile tribute to be refused? Would the 
powerful priesthood of the Soman Church be contented to maintain a 
position of tolerant noutralitj? Among the Conservativea tliere was 
no doubt as to how these questions should be answered. The ex- 
clusion of the chief sectional heads of the Liberal party from any 
share in formulating the new policy, and the consequent uncom- 
promising character of the Bill, produced from the Liberal ranks an 
tionof answer scarcely less certain. While one section sided 
ToriM and half unreservedly with the Tories in opposition to tlie 
political arrangement, another found in the clauses of 
the Land Bill a further ground of opposition. Although Mr. Chamber- 
lain had contemplated a great compulsory sale of land going hand-in- 
hand with a general extension of the authority of local bodies, he saw 
ia (he enormous burden which would be laid on the English tax- 
payer if the Bill was accepted a snfScient cause for opposition, even 
liad he not shared, as he did, in the general objection to what he 
considered as the dismemberment of the empire. 

Upon lines euch as those here indicated the great 1>att1c was fouglit. 
The time that intervened between the first and second reading, 
which was co-incident with the Easter recess, was employed Jby all 
parties in persistent efforts to strengthen their position. The adhesion 
T^_i a.,«u. of \JotA Spencer to the Government could not but be 
reganled as one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of the Bill. A man of high characler, who had carried 
out his duties in Ireland witb marked efliciency, the respect he 
inspired won still further support from his experience. His speech 
at Newcastle (January 22), whither he went in company with Mr. 
John Morley, placed in its best light Uie conception of tlie Government 
proposals formed by honest and liberal minds, Aflet explaining how 
impossible it was to follow the old methods of government, and 
declaring the necessity of the close connection between tlie two Bills, 
he went on to state his trust in those to whom it was proposed to 
hand over lie government. He could say without hesitation that he 
had never heard or seeu any evidence of complicity in crime established 
apinst any of the Irish representatives; he believed them to have an 
atTection for and real interest in the welfare of their country. But he 
considered that it would be most unfair to leave to a new Irish Assembly 
the difficulties of the land question unsettled, or to leave the landlonls 
of Ireland unprotected and uncarcd for. He concluded his spepch in 
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tliese worik; " If 1 thought that Mr. Gladstone's policy would lead 
to dismemberment of tho empire, if I thought it would lead to separa- 
tion, or involve the repudiation of debts, or stir up enmity between 
the various clasaea in Ireknd, or rouse religious intolerance in the 
country, I for one should not have raised my voice in support of it. 
I have no such fear. I liave confidence that tlie Irish constituencies 
will return members to Parliament who will be faithful to their trust, 
and that among them the mercantile, learned, and intellectual classes 
of the community will be represented, and tliat these men will be 
ready to do their best to solve the problems before them." 

But it was probably neither on the utterances of Mr. Gladstone's 
followers, nor on those of the Tory party, whose opinions and views 
were clearly known, that the pnblic interest was centred, but upon the 
utterances of the leaders of the various sections into which the Liberal 
party was now broken. Whether the Bills should pass or not depended 
plainly upon the amount of success attend!)^ the efforts to reunite the 
party. That the Whigs could be induced to return to their allegiance 
seemed hopeless. At a great meeting in Her Majesty's Theatre (April 
14) they had appeared side by side with the Conservative opposition, 
and had taken the lead in declarii^ their fitted objec- viswiof 
tions to Mr. GUdstone's policy ; and the action of Lord JS^S!^ 
Hartington's constituents, who demanded an explana- chamiMriiUn. 
tion of his presence there, had given him anopportunity of emphasising 
all he had said against the Bills. An organised campaign in Scotland, 
in which Mr. Goscben and Lord Hartington were the principal speakers, 
made the firmness of their attitude still more obvious. Mr. Chamber- 
lain's action was not regarded as so certain; but it soon became plain 
that his support could only be won by an amount of amendment to the 
Bill which the Government could not be expected to allow. Against 
the Land Dill he declared himself absolutely (May 8) ; nothing would 
induce him to couscnt to a vast expenditure of English money with 
the object of purchasing acquiescence to the Home Rule BQl which he 
regarded as faulty. This essential fault lay, in liis opinion, in tho 
removal of the Irish members from the imperial Parliament. .Appa- 
rently if tliat point could have been dropped along with the Land Bill 
be might have found it possible to support the second reading. 

In his overwhelming eagerness to pass the Bill on which lie believed 
the prosperity of Ireland rested, Mr. Gladstone began oiaditon*'* 
to give way. He was ready, only too ready for his ooneeiMoii*. 
own reputation, to make concessions. Things which had been spoken 
of as vital were minimised. Plans all more or less inc 
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cumbersome were produced to rectify the great error of the scheme, 
the exclusion of the Irish luemberB. The Land Bill, which had heen 
introduced as an integral part of the whole scheme, and as the necea- 
gar; supplement to the Home Rule Bill, was now declared to be 
separable from it; to vote for the one did not imply approbation of 
the other. Thus, when on the 10th of May the Bill came on for the 
second reading, there seemed to be truth in the charge that Mr. 
Gladstone was introducing afler all a thing which be had frequently 
reprobated, a mere abstract resolution. This view was strengthened 
when he said in his opening speech that he would IsJce long steps to 
meet the wishes of his followers, but on certain conditions, one of which 
was that there was not to be a committee -debate (a debate on the minute 
details of the Bill) before the second reading. Such a course laid him 
open to much misrepresentation. Charges of inconsistency and of 
yielding merely for the sake of keeping office were freely levelled at 
him. He had, as a matter of fact, found it necessary to contemplate 
modifications so grave as to necessitate a complete remodelli:^ of the 
Bill. When, on a motion for adjournment of the House, infurmation 
was extracted from the Chancellor of the Enchequer that the intention 
of the Government was to prorogue the House and bring in a new re- 
modeUed Bill in the next session, the fale of the measure was sealed. 
There was no difficulty in ui^ing the aljsurdity of demanding a vote 
upon the second reading of a Bill which was confessedly dead. The 
debate indeed continued for several nights, but it was scarcely to be 
expected tliat a majority would pledge themselves to a principle and, 
as it was understood, to the acceptance of a future and unknown 
Bill. When at length the question was put, and the strange sight of a 
itaiutortiia Whig and a Radical acting as tellers for the Opposi- 
Homa Aula tion to a Liberal Government was seen, it was found 

™''' that 93 Liberals had withdrawn from their party, and 

that the Government was in a minority of 30 in a house of 656. Mr. 
Gladstone accepted his defeat, and, believing that be would still be 
able to maintain a majority in the constituencies, determined at once 
to place the decision in their hands. 

On the 26th of June this short Parliament was dissolved, and the 
-^^^ excitement of a general election began. As was in- 

tian. JuiriT, eviuble, the addresses of the leaders laid stress some 
****■ on one scheme some on another. Thus Mr. Chamber- 

lain clung to his view in favour of a general Local Government Bill, in 
which Scotland, Wales, and Ireland might all be similariy treated. 
Lord Ilarlington and Mr. Goschen seemed chiefly interested in the 
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injustice and, indeed , impoesibility of handing the UlBter loj'aliBts over 
to such men as would almost certainly Lecome the national repre- 
Bentativea under a Home Kule scheme. Or the other aide, while Lord 
Spencer continued t« urge that the Home Rule and the Land Purchase 
Bills weut hand in hand, and that the Irish were worthy to be trusted, 
Mr. Morley defended the lemoval of the Irish members from the 
imperial Pariiament. But, whatever the form taken by the addresses, 
the line of cleavage was really that stated by Mr. Gladstone himself. 
He owned that the Bill in its old shape was dead, and declared that 
the critical question was the broad principle whether mader eome fonn 
or other the Irish should or should not govern their own aflairs. It 
was scarcely wise from a party point of view, or even for the purpose 
of obtaining the object he so ardently desired, to rest the issue on so 
ill-defined a ground. To say that his Bill was dead seemed in fact to 
acknowledge that in framii^ it he had mistaken the wishes of his own 
party and of the English constituencies. It might not unreasonably 
be asked, what securities were offered that if he was again intrusted 
with power he would not fall into some similar error ; while at the 
same time his supporters would lie' pledged to vote for a Bill of which 
tilt's might not approve, but which purported to be the practical out- 
come of the principle for which they had voted. The result of the 
elections proved at all events conclusively that the constituencies 
were not ready, to use the knguage of the time, "to send repre- 
sentatives to Parhament with a mandate to secure Irish self-govern- 
ment. " A notable increase m the Conservadve ranks, and the election 
of no less than 78 Liberals who for the time threw in their lot with 
the Conservatives, placed Gladsl«niana and Pamellites combined in a 
minority of 113. Lord Salisbury could say with truth that the one 
mandate given was to preserve untouched the legis- Bertuwwonor 
lative union of the two countries. So clear was the u»K»"i"rv- 
voice of the elections that Mr. Gladstone at once resigned, and Lord 
Salisbury again undertook the Administration (July 20, 1886). 

The hreak-up of the Liberal party was consummated, and the 
power of what has been spoken of as "the greatest instrument ol 
progress the world has ever seen " was paralysed. 
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rriHE conduct of the Liberal Uiu'oniBta re)ieved Lord Salisbury from 
-^ all difficulty in the Formation of his Ministry, So completely 
was the balance of parties in tlieir hands, that he seems at first to 
have had some intention of forming a Coalition MiniBtry, united on the 
one point of opposition to Home Rule. He is said even to have offered 
to bold office under the leadership of Lord Hartiiigton. But the 
ubnM Liberal Unionists declined for the present at all events 

Dnioni^^ to break loose from tbeir old party ties, or to surrender 
viniMry, Juiv all hope of a re constitution of the party. They pre- 
^'^^ ferred to stand aloof, giving a general support to the 

acdon of Uie Government, and ready to unite heartily with it in 
frustrating the policy of Mr. Gladstone with respect to Ireland. Lord 
Salisbury was thua free to form bis Ministry from among the members 
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of the CoDBervative party. But it was impossible entirely to disregard 
the opinions and tendencies of the elliea to whom he owed his posidon. 
Indeed, the movement of national thought on most subjects had been 
BO markedly in a Liberal direction, that its recognition bad become 
necessary. Ever since the establishment of the new constitnency, 
active politicians bad felt the necessity of securii^ its support. A 
party, not very well defined but of growit^ importance, who were 
roughly epoken of aa "The Tory Democrats," had come into existence, 
and bad found a spokesman and leader in Lord Bandolph Churchill. 
On many points it was difficult to distinguish his views from those of 
an advanced Liberal. He had constantly urged the necessity of 
making use of youi^ men in fuU t«uch with the idrd xuuioIdIi 
popular feeling; and he had so far persuaded Lord SMoSiorof 
Salisbury to adopt his views, that he now found him- tkeBaoneauer. 
self, somewhat to the surprise of the public, made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the new Ministry, and intrusted with the leadership 
of the House of Commons. 

Though this appointment may have given promise of a liberal 
treatment of social questions in Biiglan<i, it could scarcely fiiil to be 
very irritating to the Irish and the Home Rulers. Not only had Lord 
Bandolph Churchill always exhibited bitter antagonism to the Home 
Bule scheme, and expressed hia. disapproval in violent and con- 
temptuous language, but early in this year he had visited the north 
of Ireland, and had there, in his attempt to rouse the temper of the 
Orange minority, used such vehemence that his language appeared to 
many to be nothing less than an incitement to rebellion. His visit 
had been followed by violent riots in Belfast, which 
continued to break out again and again for more than 
a year, causing much loss of property and even of life. 
It was therefore only natural that when, as Leader of the House, 
Lord Randolph Churchill (August 1886) sketched the policy of the 
Government, hia adversaries should find a dai^rous meanit^ in his 
studiously guarded words. He explained that breaches of social 
disorder were to be suppressed by means of the ordinary law, so as to 
allow the le^slation of their predecessors a &ir chance of success ; and 
that a scheme of local government was to be produced applicable to 
all the four kingdoms which constituted Great Britain. 

His words were at once treated as an invitation to the landlords of 
Ireland to use to the full their legal powers, and aa a ■^ku^.^-m. 
promise that the executive would do its best to support ipaKihonth*' 
them. No such incitement was necessary. The Irish "»'"«^™*"- 
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had accepted the &iliire of Mr. Gladstone's legislation with remarkable 
patience. The introduction of the Home Knle Bill had filled them 
with hope ; to them its rejection was not a mere party defeat, it was 
little lesa than a great national disaster ; yet, probably hoping that the 
Liberal party might Btill sneceed in healing ita internal diesensionB, 
they had kept reasonably quiet. But economical pressure touches 
more closely than political defeat, and the condition of Irish agricul- 
ture in tie face of falling prices was becoming daily worse. The 
general depreBsion iiad aeriously affected Ireland afler the recent 
settlement of judicial rente, and the tenants now declared that even 
those reduced payments were beyond tiheir means. On the other 
hand, it was not unnatural that the landlords, who regarded the Land 
Act of 1881 as a final settlement for which they had paid an enormous 
price, should have thought it right to insist upon the payment of their 
legal demands. In some instances they had mercifully held their 
incrssH ot hand, hut undoubtedly evictions had lately increased, 

eviotioM. and no incitement to stricter measures seemed needed. 

It v^as the tenants rather tlian the landlords who required support. 
But no immediate Bssistaiico could bo expected. A Commission 
had beEm issued to inquire into the working of the Land Act, and 
until it reported, as Lord Randolph Churchill had said, the law was 
to take its course. An amendment in &vour of evicted tenants, 
moved to the Address (August 24) by Mr. PameL, had been thrown 
out. Lord Hartingfon and his friends had gone even beyond the 
Conservatives in their opposition to it, and in their assertions of 
disbelief in the incapacity of the tenants to meet their rents. 

A few weeks later a more definite attempt to move (he Government 
ramsu" ""^ made by the Irish leader, when he brought in a 

ToisntLuef Tenants' Belief Bill (September 10, 1886). This Bill 
proposed three things : that leaseholders should he 
admitted to the benefit of the Land Act; that power should be given 
to both landlord and tenant to appeal to the Court for an alteration bf 
the judicial rent ; and that the Land Court should be authorised to 
stay eviction when the tenant had paid half the rent. Of these three, 
the last vras at the instant by far the moat important. That there 
was a real need for some such measure seems certain. The 
Government, through their agent, Sir Bedvers Buller, who had 
been sent on an ill-defined mission to the disturbed districts, and 
tluough the Irish Secretary himself, were compelled to use their 
influence to induce the landlords to refrain from presang their de- 
mands. Mr. Pamell's Bill however was, almost as a ^^r of 
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course, rejected (September 27). The Liberal Unioniata through 
Lord Hartington, the ConservatiTea by the voice of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, while acknowledgit^ that tJiere were cases in wbich the tenanls 
were incapable of paying the rent, joined in deprecating any general 
change or revision of the eiiBting Land Law. 

Mr. Pamell had not been sparing in prophecies, which were little 
short of threats, of the agitation which in^ht be expected to follow 
the rejection of his measure ; and it was not long before his prophecies 
were fulfilled. Less than tiree weeks after ita rejec- ■.pia-of 

tion, the " Plan of Campaign," which was to play so ounpniin," 
lai^e a part in the difficultiea of the coraii^ months, **°*' ''^^ 
was indicated by Mr, Dillon in a speech at a meeting of Lord Clanri- 
carde's tenants at Woodford. There is no doubt that Lord Clanricarde, 
an absentee landlord, had refused to listen to any arguments in favour 
of mercy, and had proceeded t« eviction when the tenants in their 
distress refused to pay rents which Ihey could not afford. Tlie 
evictions had been the occasion of much disturbance and violence. 
It was under tliese circumstances that Mr. Dillon sketched a plan, 
which was subsequently accepted by the National League, and pub- 
lished in set form in United Ireland. The plan was ingenious. It 
was not to be universal in its action, but to be carried out by the 
tenants of each estate on which it might be needed. The tenants 
were to organise themselves, and to agree upon the amount of rent 
which they could afford. This they were to offer to the landlord, and 
if he refused it, they were to pay it over to a committee, which was to 
fake charge of it and employ it in carrying on the stru^le with the 
landlord. "There is thus," said United Ireland, "practically a 
half-year's rent of the estate put aside lo fight the landlord. This is a 
fund which, if properly utilised, will reduce any landlord in Ireland." 
The plan was at once accepted, but was not actually used on more 
than some forty estates. So dangerous a movement forced the Irish 
question to the front. During the recess the Government attempted 
to check it by the apprehension of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 'William O'Brien. 
The attempt was a failure ; for these leaders, when discharged on bail, 
contmued to carry on their agitation as before. It became a matter of 
deep interest to know what line the Government would take when 
Parliament reassembled (January 27, 1887). 

Before that event a somewhat unexpected change had taken place 
in the Ministry. Loid Salisbury had iound it neees- _^ 
sary to part with the eccentric and unmanageable Hinittry. 
ally, with whose popular views he had hoped to '"■■*•'**'■ 
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siTBngflien the Government. Just before Christmas Lord Bsndolph 
ChurcbUI suddenly resigned. The avowed cause of his resignalioa 
■was inability to agree in the large expenditure his colleagues were 
contemplatii^ for the army and navy, but there were probably other 
pouits of difference. In regard to the intended Local GovemnieDt 
Bill and to foreign policy, ae well as to the amount of coercion neces- 
eary in Ireland, he was believed to hold views not in accordance with 
those of tlie Prime Minister. At all events his resignation was at 
once accepted and no efforts were made to retain his sei-vices. Lord 
Salisbury was now free to attempt once more a coalition with the 
Liberal Unionists. Again the chiefs of the two sections of that party, 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, remained lirm to their purpose 
of maintaining their position as Liberals except on the one point of 
Ireland. But Mr. Gosehen, who had already given proof, by volun- 
tarily excluding himself from ofBce, of his disapproval of one of the 
most important steps the Liberal party had taken, felt justified under 
the present cireurostances in transferring his allegiance. There was 
indeed but little in the avowed policy of the Government with which 
a Liberal of the old school could not heartily agree. Mr. Gosehen 
Mr Ooiciwii ticcepted the vacant office of Chancellor of the Ei- 
ctuooauotor chequer. As all other Liberal Unionists declined to 
thaXzc •qu«r. j^^j^ [,ci^ Salisbury, the reconstitution of the Ministry 
was confined to departmental changes. The Leadership of the House 
fell to Mr. W. H. Smith, with the post of i'irst Lord of the Treasuiy. 
Lord Iddesleigh surrendered Foreign Afl&irs into the hands of Loid 
Salisbury himself, and shortly afterwards closed a life of singulariy 
amiable and consistent statesmanship. Sir Heniy Holland joined the 
Cabinet as Mmister for the Colonies, and the Hon. E. Stanhope as 
Secretary for War. 

Much more important was the opportunity which seemed to be 
afforded for the reconstjtution of the Liberal party. The Badical 
section of the Unionists could not but feel that on every point of vital 
interest except Ireland they still thought with their old friends^ The 
idea was su^ested, and at once accepted, that a small number of 
representatives of the various sections should meet, and find if possible 
some line of pohcy on which they could all agree. Hence arose the 
Tiu Bound- Conference which is known as "The Round Table." 
Ubiaoonftr- Unfortunately it came to nothing. Who was to 
"""' blame, or where the rupture actually occurred, it ia 

difficult to say. Such accounts as could be gathered from the words 
of the various members of the meeting were not easy to reflsncile. 
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Itut it it< ])1aiii that the diEagreemrnts were not likely to be smoothed 
away by the utterances of so incisive an orator aa Mr. Chamberlain. 
There was moreover too well-marked a line of severance to allow of a 
remuDE., and probably also too strong a mistrust of Mr, Gladstone to 
allow of any terms which did not contain a distinct surrender on his 
part. Although this definite effort foiled, there was constantly an 
undercurrent of effort and suggestion that some reconstitution of the 
Liberal party might be arrived at The possibility of.snch a nnion 
had a strong effect upon the legislation of the Conservative Ministry. 

The amount of time wasted on the debate on the Address seemed 
to prove the inadequacy of even tlie amended rules of iTswrniMot 
procedure under which it was carried on. Moreover, i>™c«ln«. 
certain disagreeable incidents arising from the exercise by the Speaker 
of the power intrusted to him to decide when the time of closure had 
arrived, warned the House that a responsibility had been placed upon 
him which might render his position intolerable. The chief feature 
of the new rules, which were carried (March 18, 1887) after much 
angry opposition, was the removal from the Speaker of the greater 
part of this responaibihty. Henceforward any member was competent 
to move the closure with leave fi'om the Chair; the motion was to 
pass without discussion, and, if it proved to be adequately supported, 
was to put an end to the debate. Armed with this new weapon 
agamst obstruction, the Government proceeded to introduce their two 
Iriiih measures, the Crimes Bill in the Lower House, the Land Bill in 
the House of Lords. 

The Criminal Law Amendment BQl difTerecl materially from the 
ordinary Coercion Acts of previous Ministries; it was (jrin,u,aiLa„ 
chiefly intended to clear the way for legislation of a Amandmsnt 
more concihatory character than any which had yet 
emanated fi'om the Conservative side. To meet the cver-recuning 
unrest of the Irish, two methods had always presented themselves, 
represwon or conciliation. A combination of the two had formed the 
usual basis of the Liberal treatment of the diflicult problem; but 
constant failure had driven the Liberals to the frank acceptance of one 
branch alone of the alternative, and the Home Rule Bill had expressed 
Mr. Gladstone's large conception of what conciliation meant. The 
keynote of the Conservative pohcy had hitherto been repression. The 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill, coupled with agricultural distress and 
the agrarian agitation which had taken form in the "plan of campaign," 
had again raised the old queslJon in its most acute form. Even if 
long experience of failure had not discredited special Coercion Acts, 
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the conBtitution of the present Miniittry forbade the introductioii of 
such a roesiBure. A Miuietry which depeDded for its existence upon 
its alliance with men whose sympathies were entirely Liberal except 
on tlie one point of tlie maintenance of the union, could not afford to 
follow the old repressive policy of the Conservative party ; the already 
expressed determinatjon of the Government to attempt to mle Ireland 
by the ordinary law was generally understood as a confession of this 
impoEBibility. Conciliation in some form could no loiter be avoided ; 
and the idea bad been conceived that, under the form of local self- 
government, a system of administration might be established more 
popular and more in accordance with Irish ideas than that which now 
existed. But it appeared a grave mistake to set on foot any such 
plan of decentralisation without first safeguarding social order, witli- 
out placing in the hands of the central authority sufGcient means of 
protecling the interests of the minority. To establish Local Govern- 
ment under the shadow of a Coercion Act was almost a contradiction 
in terms ; and the Government, having brought themselves to confess 
that Ireland had characteristics of its own and required special arrange- 
ments, determined to inlrodnoe, instead of a Iflmporary Coercion BUI, 
a permanent alteration in the criminal procedure of the country. The 
undoubtedly disturbed condition of much of Ireland, witli the prevalence 
of agrarian outrages, was laigely caused by the existence of combina- 
tions which practically set up a law different from and antagonistic to 
the ordinary law. The aim of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
was to restrain these combinations by placing extraordinary powers in 
the hands of the Lord Lieutenant- He was authorised to declare 
le^ues or combmationa illegal, and to proclaim disturbed districts, 
which were then to pass under a system which was littie less than 
arbitrary government. Side by side with the dai^r arising from 
leagues and combinations went the extraordinary difficulty of con- 
victii^ accused persons ; even when the evidence against them was 
of the strongest character, juries refused to find them guilty. In 
order to withdraw criminal trials from the influence of organised in- 
timidation or local sympathy, the new law contemplated, under 
certain circumstances, the transference of the proceedings not only 
to a different part of Ireland, but alt(^ether into England. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill was introduced in the House 
introducUoD of of Commons on the 28th of March. Mr. Balfour made 
^U^^"*"' a good case for the necessity of some change in the 
1*87. criminal law ; 970 persons were under special police 

protection, and the cost, which was thrown on the ratepayers, was no 
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less than £350,000 a year. The judges bad agaia aod again diawn 
attention to the prevalent lawlesGQess and to the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining witDesaeB or verdicts. As a striking instance, he qnoted the 
words of Mr. Justice Murphy when a verdict of " Not guilty" had 
been returned ; " (JenUemen, your verdict iscontrary to the evidence; 
it is your privilege to disregard the evideuce and your oaths." These 
results Mr. Balfour traced to intimidation, exercised indirectly, if not 
directly, by the National League. "We cannot forget," he said, 
" that the League leans in part upon those dark secret societies who 
work by dynamite and the dagger, whose object is anarchy, and 
whose means are assassination." The first readii^ of the Bill aroused 
the liveliest opposition, and was only secured by the movement of the 
closure amid a scene of wild confusion. The second reading gave 
rise to an incident which, though at the time it passed over without 
result, made a deep impression, and, when coupled with further 
accusations of a similar nature, was the beginning of those exciting 
and dramatic events which attended the Pamell Conunission in the 
following year. The su^estion of Mr. Balfour as to the character of 
the National League was repeated as a definite accusation by Colonel 
Saunderson, the leader of the Ulster Unioniats. He declared that 
the Executive Committee of the Land League contained in it treason- 
able persons and murderers, and that Mr. Pamell and his friends were 
aware of it. Both Mr. Healyand Mr. Seiton gave Colonel Saunderson 
the Ho direct, and after much dispute the accusation was withdrawn. 
A few days afterwards {April 18) there appeared in the ZVmes what 
purported to be a facsimile letter of Mr. Pamell, dated BgcnnarMd. 
May 16, 1882, which, if it had been genuine, seemed inaotuia 
to prove that he had countenanced the murder of Mr. °™"*" ™"- 
Burke. Mr. Pamell declared the letter to be a forgery, and reiterated 
his disapproval of the murder in the strongest terms. Immediately 
after this denial the second reading of the Bill was passed. 

In Committee the opposition was continued with even greater Te- 
hemence. Every word in the Bill produced amendments pushed to 
division, until at length, on the 10th of June, Mr. W. H. Smith moved 
and carried that, the Bill having already occupied thirty-five days, the 
remaining clauses should be put to the House without debate, unless 
tie Committee had completed its work by ten o'clock on the 17th of 
June. At the fatal hour, the Coramitfee having only reached the 6th 
clause. Sir Charles Eussell, who was speaking, was interrupted, and 
tlie remain!)^ clauses were immediately passed without division. The 
Irish members protested by rising in a body and marchinz out of the 
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House. A Hiinikr scene attended (he closure of Uie debate at tlie 
Report Btage ; but, as is usual in the case of such protests, the only 
result was the comparative ease with which all amendments were 
rejected ; and, on the ISth of July, the Bill passed into law. 

Hand-in-hand with this stringent Bill went a remedial measure, in- 
lAnd BUI Intro- traduced in the House of Lorda on the 31at of March. 
ducad. njKth. There was a t«letable consensus among the Tarious 
' sections of the Unionists in favour of lai^ely increasing 

the purchase clauses of the previous Land Acts. The dual ownership, 
called into general esistence by Mr. Gladstone's legislation, was 
regarded as (he chief cause of the tenants' discontent ; its destruction, 
and the substitution of small holdings in full property, was the object 
to be aimed at. This had indeed been the object of Mr. Gladstone's 
last unfortunate Land Bill. The chief objection urged against that 
Bill had been the risk run by the English taxpayer of being called 
upOD to pay an enormous sum; some method had therefore to be 
found by which this risk could be avoided. But, while this method 
tvas beii^ discovered and formulated, there were other evils demand- 
ing instant attention, and it was to these that the Land Bill of the 
present session was directed. 

The report from Lord Cowper's Conunission, for which the Govern- 
ment had been waiting, had now arrived. It proved to be in favour 
of a revision of the judicial rente on the ground of the recent change 
in agricultural prices. This conclusion the Government rejected ; they 
declined to touch what they called the sanctity of contract, or to 
disturb what had been intended for a final settlement. But in their 
Bill they made several concessions; leaseholders, hitherto excluded, 
were to be allowed to seek a judicial revision of their rents ; long 
leaseholders who had sub-let their lands were to be permitted to 
break their leases if their tenants' rents were reduced; an evicted 
tenant might be allowed to remain as a caretaker ; the landlord who 
could get no rent was to be exempted from the payment of rates; 
and finally, what was most important and was supposed to satisfy tite 
claims of those whose rents were too high, the County Courts were 
to be given an equitable jurisdiction, the right of allowing time for 
payment, and the right even of relievit^ the applicant of all his 
debts and making him a bankrupt. Tiie Bill, being thus one of con- 
lAadBfu cession, and confessedly confined to remedy certain 

caiTisd,Ans. difficulties arising from the le^slatioh of 1881,encoun- 

' ' tered but slight opposition. Its third reading was 

carried in the House of Commons on August 6, 1887. It was however 
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but little liked by the Liberal UnioniatB. The chief objectious they 
found in the Bill were the omission of all power of revision of tha 
judicial renta, and the clause which gave the Comity Couria the 
power of relieving an applicant of his arrears only by making liim a 
Ijankmpt ; Buch an extreme step would no doubt afford hirn some sort 
of relief, but at t!ie cost of an undeserved loss of self-respect. To 
these objections Mr. Chamberlain had given expression in the Lower 
House, and the feeling of disapproval was so strong, that when t]ie 
Bill came to the Upper House, Lord Salisbury found it necessary to 
make several serious chaises in it, some of which seemed to touch 
even the principle of tie BiU. On both the chief points of disagree- 
ment the Government gave way. The clause with regard to bank- 
ruptcy was given up, and under certam limited conditions the revision 
of judicial rents by the Land Court was allowed. Such serious 
modifications were a practical siirrender to the demands of the Liberal 
Unionists. So strongly was this felt by tlie Irish landlords, that they 
spoke of the acceptance of the amendments as nothing less than an 
act of betrayal on the part of the Conservative Government. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act in the hands of Mr. Balfour, 
who, on the 5th of March, had succeeded Sir Michael BaiRmr 

Hicks-Beach as Chief Secretary for Ireland, was not iri«ii b«i»-. 
allowed to remain a dead letter. Indeed, activity was ^"^' 
almost forced upon him. The language of Mr. Davitt at Bodyke, 
where, while supporting the Plan of Campaign, be blamed his party 
for the moderation of their demands, wm a direct chatlei^e to the 
Government. A proclamation was at once issued, placing Ireland 
under the Crimes Act ; and on Mr. W. O'Brien, as editor of Diiiltd 
Ireland, continuing to encourage the people in opposition to the 
police, the National League was declared by the Lord Lieutenant 
to be a "dangerous association." A regular war between the 
Nationalists and the Administration was thus begun. Again and 
again meetings were proclaimed as illegal, again and again they 
were held in spite of the proclamation. Nor was the disturbance 
confined to the Irish. English sympathy was excited by the apparent 
violence of the Administration, and a certain number of the more 
eager Radicals threw themselves vehemently into the movement, and 
frequently attended and even addressed tiie illegal meetings. On 
the 9th of September a peculiarly disastrous collision Ktoiwiitciini. 
took place between the people and the police at **p».M6a7. 
Michelstown. There Mr. O'Brien and other leaders had been summoned 
before tlie petty sessions. Though they did not appear, the jiKJicial 
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proceedings were carried on, and warrants issued for tieir arrest. Ko 
EooneTwaG this known than&wildpopular meeting was held, the people 
comity in from all the country round and giving an enthusiastic recep- 
tion to Mr. Dillon, who was accompanied by Mr. Labouchere and 
olher English members of Parliament. It had always been the policy 
of the Irish leaders to allow without objection the presence of a 
Government reporter at their meetings. In the present instance the 
reporter arrived late, tried to force his way throi^h the closely packed 
crowd to the platform , and called upon a strong body of police to assist 
liim. Their presence, and perhaps their roughness, roused the anger 
of the people ; the police were unable to eifect their object, and were 
driven tack to their barracks. They there, either in fear or ai^er, fired 
upon the crowd with fatal result, and were only extricated from their 
awkward position with great difficulty, and chiefly by the efforts of 
the Irish leaders. The Coroner's jury brought in a verdict of wilfiU 
murder against the inspector and three of the constables j but in spite 
of this they were not prosecuted. The event remained as an, evil 
memory of coercion unsuccessfully attempted, and of the processea 
of law set at nought by the authorities. Meanwhile the war, if it may 
be so called, went on. Of the illegal meetings the most important 
was one at Woodford, where the troops and police were evaded, and 
the meeting held at night after the people had apparently dispersed. 

nriBonm* t ■^^ ^^ ^'"' "^ October Mr. O'Brien, Mr. Sulhvan, and 
ot 'w, o'BTien, Mr. Wilfred Blunt were apprehended, convicted, and 
imprisoned. An unseemly quarrel then arose between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. O'Brien as to the wearing of prison clothes, a 
quarrel ridiculous enough in itself, but of real interest as showing that, 
in the eyes of Qovernment, offenders under the new Criminal Law 
Apiendment Act were not regarded as political prisoners, but as 
ordinary law-breakers. 

These violent scenes, and the disalTection of the Irish, were a 
ThaJutiUss, melancholy blot npon the satisfaction which should 
JuneBi. lasT. ),(,ye marked the year of the Queen's Jubilee. In 
many respects the nation had good cause for congratulation ; and the 
august lady, whose fiftieth year of sympathetic rule was being cele- 
brated, might well look back with satisfaction upon the constant 
growth of her dominions, their advajice in wealth, the increased 
stability of their institutions resting on an ever-widening basis, and 
the brilliant intellectual and scientific life which had marked her reign. 
The enthusiastic love of her people, the personal kindliness and affec- 
tion with which she was regarded by all her subjects, exhibited as it 
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was in the throi^iing ctOwdB attending the various etate functioiiB in 
which Bhe took a part dmiag the Jubilee week, constitnted in one 
respect their chief value. From a political point of view they were 
equsU; valuable as giving outward expreHsion to the Btrong under- 
current of a desire for some cloeer connectJon between the various 
branchea of the empire, so keenly felt at this time. Not only did 
the presence of Indian Princes and Colonial Governors at the State 
celebratjons tell of the vast extcnaion of the British empire, but the 
imperial idea (in spite of the un<juestioaed difficulties which lay in its 
way) seemed to have taken a first step towards realisation iu the 
Colonial Coufereuce held under the presidency of Sir Henry Holland, 
aud ID the establishment of the Imperial Institute as a great memorial 
of the Jubilee. The Conference was called upon to discuss many 
subjects of imperial interest, and to suggest pomts of contact between 
the scattered parts of the empire. Diverse though the interests in- 
volved necessarily were. Lord Salisbury, in his address to the assembled 
tepresentatjves, was able at least to urge the need of mutual defence 
in face of the growing desire for expansion visible in other nations. 
Subsequent events have shown that the Prime Minister was right in 
confining himself to that point. Such changes as are involved in the 
formation of a great federal empire are of slow development. The 
attempt to treat them as though they were already made, and to 
create a single great central exchange of literary, economical, and 
scientific ideas for the empire, as though tlie uniScation of its 
scattered parts was already eSected (and nothing less than this was 
the intended object of the Imperial Institute), proved premature. 
The spirit of imperialism however, recognised at the Jubilee and in 
tiie incidents which attended it, lias lived on, and yearly acquures 
fresh force. 

The closing of the Parliamentary session in this and in subsequent 
years afforded no respite to political discussion. An _ uticai 
opportunity was on the contrary afforded for more ■?««£&» In th« 
unreslrained espressiona of opinion. Oration followed """■- 
oration in unending procession, with a ceaseless reiteration of the old 
ailments. The persistency of the Irish question, the angry temper 
which it excited, the rude personalities and the perversities of party 
spirit which attended it, were seriously interfering with tlie proper 
course of national legislation, and threatened to lower the whole 
standard of public life. A time of political rancour and animosity, 
not often seen in English poUtics, had made its appearance. The 
Unionist seceders from the Liberal party, feeling the necessi^ of 
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vindicating their position, were unresting in their assaults upon their 
former leader. Bitter attack produced bitter reply, directed for the 
mosi part against Mr. Chamberlain, the head of the Radical wing of 
the UnioniBta. The Une which separated them ftom their old triends 
seemed hut slight ; even aa late aa February 28, 1889, Mr. Chamher- 
1am in the House called upon the Liherals to formulate their policy 
of conciliation in rexolutions containing the main points at issue, 
aud said that it was not impossible that he might accept them ; and 
as Mr. Gladstone frequently declared himself ready to make consider- 
able alterations in his late Home Rule scheme, it is difficult to see why 
the acrimonious dispute should have continued, had not men's mini^ 
been distorted by personal antipathy and by exaggerated party spirit. 
Butj indeed, these two great statesmen were entirely antipa^etic. 
oiadirtons and '^^^ Overmastering sentiment, the high humanitarian 
morality, the wide— it may almost he called cosmo- 
poUtan — view of politics which characterised the older 
man, were wanting in Mr. Chamberlain, were even repugnant to his 
essentially practical mind. His position as a Radical member of a 
Conservative majority, althoi^h difBcnlt and at first sight inconsistent, 
was perfectly in accordance with his real character. Thoroughly 
radical in the reforms he wished to produce, he had already declared 
himself in favour of free education; and he was eagerly hent upon a 
widespread system of local government that should place in the ' 
hands of the people the management of their own affairs. But by 
nature and by early training he was a keen and self-asserting business 
man. A bargain with him was a sacred thing, a refusal to pay a legal 
demand involved bankruptcy ; and he would hsien to no lessening of 
legally accumulated arrears, or of revised judicial rents which did not 
carry with them this necessary consequence. A certain dictatorial 
habit of mind, serving well to support a firm attitude in business 
negotiations, made any idea of yielding to clamour repugnant to him. 
And, before all, he bad already conceived and declared in many public 
utterances his widespreading imperial views. His chief objection to 
Home Rule is well summed up in bis own words: "It is a strange 
form of patriotism to a great empire, to wish to break it in pieces." 
He was thus a Unionist of the Unionists, a Radical in English politics, 
and a would-be Liberal in Irish politics if only the Irish would do aa 
they were told and would consent to take the things they really 
wanted without any dislocation of the central authority. A Radical, 
a masterful Imperialist, his influence in subsequent years on English 
politics was destined to be paramount. 

Upl:«l by Google 
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On the other hand, it cannot be denied that Mr. Gladstone laid 
himself open to tlie attacks levelled against him. While 
upholding hia opinions on wide principleB of statesman- 
ship, and declaring his willingness to forego all tho ^"i"^- 
objectionable features of his late scheme, he declined to give even the 
outlines of any new definite plan. He tlms certainly gave an opening 
for mistrust, of which his opponents took full advantage. Unfortunately 
also he allowed himeelf to he carried anaj by his overwhelming eager- 
ness, and made use of expressions which conld easily be distorted into 
assertions in favour of lawlessness. Thus, at tho great Liberal Confer- 
ence at Nottingham, in October 1887, while distinctly declining to lay 
down any definite plan of action, he went so far aa to state that he 
would not aUow any proposals he had previously made, or any opinions 
he had held, to stand in the way of the settlement of the great question. 
" I think it is a wide pledge that I give in saymg that neither as to 
the retention ot Irish members ; nor as to the use of the imperial credit 
in the purchase of Irish land ; nor as to the delegation instead of 
surrender of power to the Irish Parliament; nor as to tho mode of 
action and the particulars or the times imder which the administrative 
sj'stem is to be altered from one tliat is Et^lish and anti-national in 
spirit to one that is Irish and national in spirit ; — to the whole of those 
proposals the declaration I have made applies. And rely upon it, 
that neither I nor any infirmities of mine will stand in the way of a 
settlement desired by the two countries." Yet at the same meeting, 
in an earlier speech, he had made a bitter attack on the administration 
of the law in Ireland ; he had not scrupled to accuse the police of 
acting with illegality and brutaUty ; he even implied that they had 
been guilty of conspiring for the murder of innocent men ; he had 
declared that the disastrous riot at Michelstown must not be foi^otten, 
but must be repeatedly mentioned, " with a view to the formation of 
a sound opinion in Ei^land, in order that the pestilent declarations 
of Mr. Balfour may not be adopted, as they might be with great 
excuse, by suhordmate agents, and may not he a means of farther 
invasion of Irish liberty or possibly of further destruction of Irish 
hfe." 

Words such as these were certainly open to the chaige freely brought 
against them that they were incitements to kwlessnesa ; j^^^,^ 
and the wisdom of such rhetorical denunciations of the aisditona'a 
police might well be questioned in view of the dis- ■»»«*** 
turbed feehng prevalent among a portion of the lower classes in 
England at this time, and of such demonstrations of the spirit of 
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diBorder as had been given by the riota in Trafalgar Square in Februaxy 
1S86, anci again in October 1887. 

For some monthfl meetings of Socialista and of men out of work, 
^^^ either hona fide unemployed or men drawn from 

n aioti, that lowest stratum of society which ia permanently 
"" "' '■ unemployed at its own desire, had been held in 

Trafelgar Square. Encouraged by the vaeiUating action of Sir Charles 
■Warren, head of the Metropolitan police, at one time positively for- 
bidding access to the Square, at another as hastily withdrawing his 
prohibition, the Socialista and unemployed had renewed their meet- 
ings. Disorderly crowds had marched to the Mansion House, and 
only a few days before Mr, Gladstone's speech at Nottingham had 
pushed their way into Westminster Abbey (October 16), The conflict 
between the forces of disorder and of order reached a cUmas on 
Sunday, November 13, 1887. Under colour of protesting against the 
imprisomnent of Mr. W. O'Brien, and for the purpose of testing their 
disputed right, the Badical leaders called a meeting; and, in spite of 
the prohibition of Su: Charles Warren, processions from all parte of 
London eonveiged upon Trafalgar Square. With much serious tight- 
ii^ and free use of their truncheons, the police, who had occupied 
the Square in the early morning, succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion. But so dangerous was the crisis, that it was found necessary to 
call out the troops and prepare for readmg the Riot Act. No lives 
were lost, but many serious mjuries were inflicted on both sides. 
Several of the more prominent assailants were arrested, among them 
Mr. John Bums, and Mr. Cunnioghame Qrabam, a member of Parlia- 
ment. The result of the contest was however regarded as imcertain, 
and the popular leaders determined to repeat, on the following Sunday, 
their effort to lest the right of meeting. Misled by Mr. Gladstone's 
eloquence, they applied to him to sanction their proceedings. Their 
application, as they might have expected, produced a clear declaration 
that the duty of the citizen wae to respect the ofGcers of the law, 
whether well or ill advised. This reply, removing all doubt as to the 
sympathy of the Liberal leader, induced them to change their place 
HydsPmk of assembly to Hyde Park. Yielding to a somewhat 

n""^*' groundless panic, the Home Office summoned 30,000 

special constables to the assistance of the police. A comparatively 
small nnmber volunteered but proved quite sufBcient, and the day 
passed off quietly. 

The imprisonment of Mr. John Bums and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
and the desire attributed to the Ministry of putting uneonstilutionBl 
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liiiiite to the r^ht of free meetings, fonDed fruitfuJ topics of discuEsion. 
But the common-senBe view that the orderly traffic of the streeta ehould 
not be interrupted, and that the police were properly charged with the 
duty of securing it, prevailed. In spite of a vague socialistic sentiment, 
die deeply rooted conservatism of all classes of Englishmen did not 
aUow of any serious growth of revolutionary theories, and hefore long 
the agitation ceased. No doubt it had had its effect ; unusual theories 
of society were listened t« with greater respect, and more attention 
ivaa paid to the advantages which might be derived from social legis- 
lation. But for the most part the form which these aroused feelings 
took was connected with the facta which had allowed the socialist 
theories io make themselves heard, rather than, with the theories them- 
selves. Men's minds became full of the necessity of amehorating the 
condition of the poor and the unemployed. A committee of important 
people was formed to consider it, under LordCompton; 

J J ^ ^' r .I.- -..^ ■ ^ / L Deputation to 

and a deputation from this committee consisting of such iiotdsaiistniiy, 
leading men aa Lord Herschell, Cardinal Manning, and ^'''' ****' 
the Bishop of Bedford, waited on the Prime Minister to discuss the 
question (February 1, 1888). It is much to Lord Salisbury's credit 
that, fully awate as he was to the sufferings of the poor, he was atrong 
enough to resist the pressure of sentiment, and to declare clearly (hat, 
though the objectfl of the deputation met with his deepest sympathy, 
he was convinced that " any attempt on the part of the State to step 
into the place of the employer would only result in producing more 
fr^htful and permanent misery than it was designed to remedy." 
This position he maintained and reasserted two years later. 'The 
desire for social amelioTation continued steadily to increase ; it in- 
fected all classes, and, to judge by the abortive Bills introduced, and 
liie occasional su^estions of individual members of Parhament, there 
was a widespread demand for the legislative regulation of many matters 
hitherto regarded as better left to individual management. 

The unending dispute between labour and capital, the apparently 
insoluble difficulty of hrii^ing under one head the advantage of em- 
ployer and employed, were specially prominent at this time. The 
years 1889 and 1890 were full of tlie sounds of this industrial war. 
Strikes, some of which threatened the most necessary processes of 
life, were of constant occurrence. At one time it seemed as though 
the supply of coal might be stopped, at another that London might be 
in darkness from the want of gas, or that the crowded traffic of the 
streets might be dislocatod hy a strike of all the omnibns-drivers. 
£veD the civil services were affected, and signs of organised 
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inBubordination were Been both in the Police and in the Post-office. 
But by foi the most important of all the many etrikea was that of the 
Doek Btriks. London dock labourers in Ai^ust 1869, not only because 
•**"■ it seemed for a time to threaten the very existence of 

the port of London, but chiefly as being the first great attempt to 
OTganifle unskilled labour. There could be no question as to the 
miserable condition of the dock labonrera. The element of uncer- 
tainty, which is the chief hardship of the labourer's life, was felt by 
them in an exaggerated fonn. Except a limited number who were 
engird as permanent servants of the company, the great body of 
dock labourers were never sure of employment for a day or an hour 
together. Crowded together at the entrance to the docks in numbers 
far beyond the ordinary requirements, they awaited any scraps of work 
which the arrival of a ship or any temporary exigencies of the docks 
might throw in their way. Even when employed their pay was but 
5d, an hour. For some years, under the intelligent leadership of two 
dock labourers, Benjamin Tillett and Thomas Mann, they had been 
gradually learning that only by organisation coold they hope to improve 
their condition. At length, on the 13th of August, a general strike took 
place in all the docks. Their chief demands were for the addition of 
a penny an hour to their w^es, and the assurance that, if ei^aged at 
all, they should not receive less than 2g. AH kinds of workmen em- 
ployed in the docks joined in the movement, until the strikers nmnliered 
nearly 100,000, and the work came to a complete standstill. In some 
instances the merchaDts and then* clerks performed the absolutely 
necessary duties. An amalgamation which bad lately taken place 
brought the men face to face with a joint committee of all the great 
dock companies at once. This committee was willing to agree to the 
minimum wage of 2i., but refused to listen to further claims. For 
nearly five weeks the struggle continued. The loss to all parties 
was enormous, the suffering of the wretched dock latwuiere and their 
femilies can scarcely be exa^erated. At length a committee of 
volunteer sympathisers, including the Lord Mayor, the Bishop of 
London, and Cardinal Manning, succeeded in arriving at some sort 
of compromise, by which the chief claims of the men were satisfied. 

It was a terrible incident in tlie great industrial war ; but its im- 
^^^ portance is chiefly to be found in the sympathy 

■Tinwiiiirwith with which the strikers were regarded by the public, 
' and in certain indications in it which seemed to 

threaten a general combination of labour against capitaL The sub- 
sections received, not only from England, but froi^ the Colonies, 
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were bo large that, after satisfj'ing all claims to compensation, the 
Strike Committee are said to have had £5000 left in their hands. 
In the height of the struggle a manifesto was 'issued, delinit«ly 
calling upon all claases of workmen to make common cause with 
the strikers; there seemed for the moment a chance of a general 
breakdown of the existing social system. It is greatly to the credit 
of the men that little or no outrage was committed, and to the credit 
of the administration that the police were carefully held aloof from 
the quarrel. In spite of the very threatening symptoms in all parts of 
England, employers and employed settled their differences among 
themselves, and the decisions of the general meeting of Trades 
Unions held at Dundee in the autumn of 1889 seemed to show that 
the anti-socialist feeling of these Unions was still paramount. An 
inquiry sent out by the Dundee Congress to discover the opinion of 
workmen as to legislative establishment of an eight hours' day received 
only a limited number of answers, but of these the large majority 
were in the negative. 

Yet the effect of the dock strike was remarkable. It led to the 
estabhshment of what is known as the New Unionism, u-twcnion- 
which differed from the principles on which Trades *•"' ****'■ 
Unions had hitherto rested, by acknowledging the claims of unskilled 
labour and recognising the solidarity of the interests of the whole 
working-class, whether artisan or agriculturahst. And with this went 
a general feeling, not confined to the working-class, in favour of 
municipal or legislative interference, some approach in fact to State 
socialism. This was sirifcingly illustrated in the Trades Union Con- 
gress of the following year, 1890, by the clianged tone of the leaders 
and the stress that was laid on municipal action; and it found a 
practical expression in Parliament in the proposal to fix an eight 
hours' day, at all events for work in the coal mines. Both Lord 
Randolph ChnrchiU and Mr. Chamberlain made declarations which 
seemed to unply that the interference of the State in such questions 
might imder certain circumstances be allowed. But again Lord 
Salisbury set his face against all legislative interference, and, in his 
speech at Guildliall in November 1890, strongly deprecated all inter- 
ference between capital and labour. He threw scorn on the Eight 
Hours' Bill and all similar hindrances to individual freedom, which 
would only frighten capital away irom England and settle it elsewhere. 
The workmen would be the first to suffer, " on whose behalf unwise 
theorists and tjmid 01 interested politioians were preaching various 
arrai^ments such as the modem world bad never seen, and which 
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Btivoured of the darkest Buperetitions by which inilustrieB were ever 
oppressed." 

In these lengthened disputes affectit^ the distTibutioD of property, 
,__ , Lord Salisbury had consistently maintained his Con- 
servative attitude ; yet the whole course of his policy 
was profoundly influenced by the alliance into which 
he had been forced. It was indeed imposHible for a Muiiuter, who 
owed hia tenure of power to the support of those who had long been 
his most active opponenla, to avoid making very important concessions. 
Lord Salisbury frankly admitted that this was the case. At a meeting 
of the party held at Liverpool as early as January 11, 1888, he had 
warned his Tory supporters that they must eipect to find a strong 
tinge of Liberalism in the propositions of the Government, and urged 
them, for the sake of the great imperial object which he and they 
alike iiad in view, to consent to some necessary compromise. This 
confession of their leader was of the deepest significance, for it imphed 
the almost complete disappearance of the old Conservative party. It 
became constantly more evident that all possibility of the reunion of 
the ftagmente of the old Liberal party wag passing away, and that 
an alliance so firm aa that which bound the Liberal Unionists to the 
Conservatives must sooner or later lead to a complete fusion. It 
was impossible to suppose that the self-denial exercised by Lord 
Hartington aud his friends would last for ever, or that men of such 
leading character could be permanently excluded from the Government. 
Alreadyoneofthe most distinguished representatives of the Conservative 
wii^ of the Liberal Unionist party had found it possible to cross the 
line and join the Government. But though the transference of Mr. 
(roschen's great ability to the government side of the House marked 
the formal alliance of the liberal and Conservative Unionists, a more 
practical and combative ally was found in Mr. Chamberlain, hitherto 
the leader of the advanced Itadicals. It was not without surprise that 
he was seen to adopt a line of conduct apparently in contradiction to 
all his previous political life ; yet this surprise, natural though it was 
at the time, was not wholly well grounded. With one section of the 
party included under the general name of Conservative, his energetic 
and constructive character was in no way at variance; the young Tory 
Democrats were almost as eager as he was for practical reforms ; the 
judical leaven found in them a ready-made material on which to work. 
It appeared certain that, sooner or later, room must be found in the 
XTnionist Ministry for Mr. Chamberlain. Meanwhile, the views whichhe 
represented influenced the action of the Government so largely, and its 
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measures were in themselvea of bo Liberal a tendency, that the 
oppositJOQ they encountered was seldom based upon principles, but 
consisted in criticism of methods and details, and was exercised in a 
spirit of party which it is difficult not to stigmatise as perverse. 

It was in his recognition of the necessity of not merely an alliance 
but a fusion with his late opponents, and the skill with ^^ . _^jj,k 
which it was effected without any breach of party uasortr 
continuity, almost without remark, that Lord Salis- '•*^''' 
bury's wisdom as a party leader is chiefly to be found. He appears 
to have succeeded in winnowing from the mass of party passion and 
contemporary interest the principles which he beheved to be necessary 
for the conservation of the Constitution, and to have devoted himself 
chiefly to maintainii^ them. Fully awake to the danger of the com- 
promise to which he was consenting, he was at the same time keenly 
alive to the loss of prestige which the disintegration of party ties 
inflicted on the Lower House. He was thus led to seek in the House 
of Lords for a finn standing-ground on which to rest his policy. His 
use of the constitutional powers of the Lords, his constant employment 
of members of the Upper House in high places in the Civil Service and 
in the Cabinet, are characteristic marts of the policy he henceforward 
pursued. Looking to the other side of the question, it would appear 
to have been this very spirit of compromise shown by Lord Salisbury, 
and the readiness with which he accepted the su^estions of his Liberal 
allies, which imparted a curiously factious air to the conduct assumed 
at this time by the Opposition and its great leader. nituiatoiiB' 
Mr. Gladstone had grasped with characteristic tenacity vocionuEame 
the one great truth, that justice required the con- 
ciliation of Ireland ; that coercion, even though coupled with large 
concessions and good administration, would fail to produce this con- 
ciliation ; that it was in fact to be found only in listening to what 
he believed to he the voice of the nation, and in placing trust in 
the Irish to work out their own prosperity. This conviction had 
now become so strot^ in him, that no half measures, however good 
in themselves, were tolerable to him ; no legislation, however im- 
portant, seemed of any value so long as the one great act of justice, 
which was to reheve England from an overwhelming incubus and to 
satisfy the aspirations of the kindred nation, was left unperformed. 
Home Rule for Ireland had in fact become bis sole object. Un- 
fortunately for his party, the people of Ei^land had declared them- 
selves very distinctly at the last election. An overwhelming majority 
firmly opposed to hia object faced him in the House of Commons. 
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Home Rule was entirely beyond hin reach. But as it was the only 
object which he now regarded aa of supreme importance, his followers 
were practically reduced to a condition of complete impotence. When 
measures scarcely differing from those they might themselves have 
initiated were oSered them, their only weapon was constant carping 
criticism of details, sinking sometimes to obslmction. Though powerful 
enough to render legislation difficult, they had little or no power to 
influence it. Irish policy, affording unlimited scope for criticism, and 
liandled by men really in earnest, became unduly prominent in Par- 
liament during the whole of this administration. 

The words the Prime Minister had addressed to hia followers at the 
^^^^ Liverpool meeting were intended to prepare them for 

puiiauwut, the introduction of the Local Government Bill, which 
peb. B, isse. ^^^ to be the great measure of the session. In the 
speech from the Throne it was this measure, and its accompanying 
financisi arrangements, which occupied the prominent place. But 
before it could be approached, there was the inevitable discussion 
upon Irish afiairs, in the debate upon the Address. The Crimes 
Act of the last year had been vigorously waited by Mr, Balfour, and 
the Government now took credit to themselves for its success. " The 
result of this legislation has been satis&ctory. Agrarian crime has 
diminished, and the power of coercive conspiracies has sensibly 
abated." This sentence of the Queen's Speech was a direct challei^e 
to the Irish party. Though the Irish Secretary pro- 
inituui. Fab. duccd statistics showing a conuderable diminution of 
* crimes comiected with political agitation, the improve- 

ment was attributed by the Opposition to very different causes. To 
them it was tiie natural outcome of the ray of hope which the alliance 
with the English Liberals had thrown upon the desire of the National- 
ists, and was by no meann due to the drastic measures of tlie Adminis- 
tration. How drastic these had been was shown by the assertion of 
Sir George Trevelyan, that "of the eighty-five Irish Nationalist 
members, one out of every seven was in prison, on hia way to prison, or 
on his way out of prison." The arrest of Mr. Sullivan, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and his speedy libeiatjon amid expressions of the greatest 
national rejoicmg, the elaborate precautiona taken to secure the safety 
of the leaders of the Liberal Unionists during their visit to Dublin, the 
refusal of a coroner's jury in Clare to bring in a verdict of murder 
against the men charged upon strong evidence with killing the 
head constable, Whelelian, and the success of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, of which Mt. W. O'Brien could boast on bis return, after hia 
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imptiBonment, to Parliament (February 16), certainly gave no proof 
of the triumph of Governmeut in conciliating Ireland. There was a 
Bti'ong feelii^ of exasperation against Mr. Balfonr amoi^ the Oppo- 
sition, excited chiefly hy his determination to treat offenceB under the 
Crimes Act as ordinary breaches of the law, and to obliterate the 
line which had hitherto been drawn between political offenders and 
common criminals. Much anger was felt at the sight of members of 
Parliament condemned to undeigo the degrading details of prison 
discipline for breaches of the Crimes Act. The lai^ Qovemment 
majority however remained unbroken. There seemed no possibihty 
of a union between the two hranchea of the Liberals, in spite of occa- 
sional indications in Mr. Gladstone's speeches that he himself was 
ready to accept some compromise. As a matter of course, the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Pamell in favour of remission of arrears was 
thrown out,- and, the Address having been passed, the Government 
could proceed with the ordinary business. 

Their first measure was intended to complete the various experi- 
ments in the reform of procedure. They introduced a Hewprooodnr* 
set of rules (February 24, 1888), by which provision "•!"■ 
was made for the automatic closure of bnsiness at certain fixed hours, 
and for the prevention of dilatory motions or other forms of obstruc- 
tion, the closure being finally left in the hands of the majority if it 
consisted of more than a hundred members. 

The great financial measure of the session was then introduced. In 
the opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ^^ ooMh ■ 
financial condition of the country and the low rate of caavumiou 
interest prevalent at the time justified an operation for '"*' 

the purpose of lightening the public burdens. Following the example 
of several of his predecessors, he introduced a Bill (March 9, 1888) 
lowering the interest of a large amount of the national debt. More 
than £500,000,000 was the amount thus dealt with. Taught hy expe- 
rience that a gradual diminution of interest was likely to receive the 
more favourable acceptance, Mr. Goschen suggested that a new stock 
should be created, bearing for fifteen years interest at 2| per cent., 
and after that time at %\ per cent, which should be guaranteed for 
the next twenty years. He proposed that a small premium shonld be 
given to induce holders to accept the new stock at an early date, and 
a commission allowed to anthorised agents in the transaction. The 
whole saving to the country in interest was reckoned as likely to be 
£1,400,000 a year from April 1889 to April 1903, and £2,800,000 
a year after that date, when the lower rate of interest wotdd begin. 
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The plan was exceedingly well received. The only point which met 
with much oppoBition was the payment of a commisBion to authorised 
agents. Thie was attacked with some acrimony as being immoral and 
diahonest ; bnt the declaration of Mr. Childers from the Opposition 
side of the House, that a similar plan of convcTsion inlioduced by 
himself had been wrecked by the indifference of the bankers, seemed 
to justify Mr. Qoschen's acUon. The BiU was carried with almost 
unanimous approbation; and within one month more Ihan £460,000,000 
of the new stock was accepted by (he pubhc. 

The conversion scheme was shortly followed by the mtroductioD of 
the Budget. lis main points were the diminution of 
^^^' the income-tai, and an increased contribution from the 
imperial revenue in aid of local taxation. With respect to the first 
point, Mr. Goschen declared his opinion that the principle of simplicity 
of taxation might be carried too far, that the income-tax should be 
regarded as the great reserve for time of need, and that some extension 
of the sources of revenue was the proper method of meeting ordinary 
expenditure. With respect to the second point, be proposed that, 
instead of the £2,600,000 at present devoted to the assistance of local 
rates, there should be substituted a sum of £5,500,000. The exist- 
ing Ucences, which brought in about £3,000,000, with additional 
licences amounting to £800,000, added to half the probate duty, 
would supply the required sum. 

This lai^e increase to the rehef given to local taxation was connected 
Ideal Oovun- wil^ '^^ great measure for local government which 
mentBiu. constituted the real work of the session. The Bill, 

which was introduced (March 19, 1888) and explained with marked 
ability by Mr. Ritchie, President of the Local Government Board, bad 
long been expected. It proved to be of a very far-reaching, almost 
revolutionary, character, so much so that it is impossible to regard it 
as emanating iirom a Conservative party in the old meaning of that 
term. It marks the influence direct or indirect of the Liberal 
Unionists and the younger men who mingled popular sympathies 
with their Toryism. The administrative power hitherto belonging to 
the country gentleman was now to be placed in the hands of popularly 
elected bodies. In each -county was to be established a Council 
elected on the broad basis aheady adopted in the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, by which the franchise was extended to all ratepayers. 
The members, thus directly elected by the voters in electoral 
districts of oomparatively equal extent, constituted three-fourths of 
the Council, and were authorised ta elect, either from among their 
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own body or from onteide, additional membera of the Council aa 
Aldermen. The ordinary Councillors lield office for three years, the 
Aldermen for aix. To this body was intrusted nearly all the powers 
which had hitherto been exercised by the Justices of the Peace, 
with the exception of the judicial power which remained as before, 
and the management of the police, which was placed in the hands 
of a joint committee consisting of representatives of the justices and 
of the County Council. Much fear had been entertained that in 
any widespread alteration the historic boundaries of the counHes 
would be destroyed; they were however wisely maintained in fixing 
the limits of the jurisdiction of the County Councils. Below the 
County Council there were to be District Councils, which took the 
place of Sanitary and Local Boards, their limits being settled by 
tlie County CouncD. The electors to these District Councik were to 
be the same as those for the County Council. Large cities, and ulti- 
mately all borougba with a population of 50,000, were withdrawn from 
the counties, and were supplied with the same administrative apparatus 
as the County Councils, the Local Boards and other separate authorities 
being merged in the Corporation of the town. The MelropoLs was 
treated slightly differently. It became a separate county, and took 
over the same duties as the other counties. The Metropolitan 
■Board of Works was thus destroyed. But the police remained in 
the hands of the Home Office, and the City except in some points 
remained under the separate authority of the Corporation. The 
alterations made in the Bill during its passage through the House of 
Commons were unusually few. The extension of the county status to 
boroughs of 50,000 inhabitants had not been originally contemplated; 
and, much more important, the system of compensation for the with- 
drawal of licences to public-houses, which had formed a part of the 
original Bill, was omitted in deference to the widely felt fear of 
establishmg once for all a vested interest in such licences. But with 
these and a few other minor alterations, the great measure, which 
entirely changed the Boince of administrative authority, and made 
Ei^land a self-govemmg country in all the lesser but deeply important 
details of ordinary life, passed with universal acceptance, and became 
law in August 1888, The financial arrangements of the bodies con- 
stituted by the Bill were facilitated by the proviaon of £5,600,000 in 
aid of rates, which was contemplated in Mr. Qoschen's Budget. 

To the Opposition the flaw in the generally accepted plan was 
found in the exception of Ireland from its benefits. Similarity and 
simultaneity of legislation in the two countries had been part of Lord 
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Randolph Chureliiirs prograninie. Mr. Cliamberlain hsd consistently 
advocated a. kige measore of local government in Iieland, and even 
now he declared that be could only support the measure, confined 
in its application to Great Britain, on the distinct understanding that 
the circumstances of the time justified some postponement of the 
extension of its advantages to the sister kii^om. 

The existence of these circnmBtancea was plain enough. There 
haj "*^ "" cessation of disturhance in Ireland. The 

ditionof whole year was occupied in a violent struggle against 

^°^'''^' the severity with which Mr. Balfour carried out the 

Crimes Act. Whatever may be thought of its ultimate result, the 
immediate effect of his action was to increase many fold the angry 
temper with which the conduct of the Castle administration had 
long heen regarded. Meetings held in all directions though pro- 
claimed by Govenuneut; their occasional violent suppression; the 
inadequate strength of the constabulary requirii^ the presence of 
troops; the arrest, trial, and imprisonment of no less than seventeen 
members of Parliament; the bitter and unjustifiable accusations 
brought against the Chief Secretary ; form all ti^ther a scene of dis- 
astrous disorder. Physical and moral forces proved inefBcacious. 
Even the voice of the Roman Catholic heirarchy, supported by a 
very decided letter from the Pope, seemed to have lost its ancient 
power; a general meelii^ of the Irish Nationalists denounced the 
letter as unjust and its assertions as untrue. In spite of all that could 
be done, the Nationalist members could boast that the " plan of cam- 
paign" was successful, that on thirty-eight estates it had produced 
considerable diminutions of rent. 

The language used by the Press in its unjustifiable assanltB 
upon Mr. Balfour not unnaturally provoked language scarcely more 
moderate in reply. In the severity and tmculence of ils abuse 
of the Irish party the Times took the lead. Its attacks on Mr. 
O'Donnell compelled him tQ bring an action for libel against Mr. 
oi>cniMU' W^lt*r, the proprietor of the paper. There were 
Htjon acuut incidents connected with the trial which caused much 
tiie Timu. complaint. It was pointed out that Mr. Walter had 
interviewed a member of the Government immediately before the trial 
began, and that the Attorney-General was acting as chief law adviser 
of the Timen. No doubt these incidents were unfortunate, but there 
was probably no ground for questioning the justice of tlie trial or for 
implicating the Government in the action of the newspaper. The 
case went against Mr. O'Donnell, The accusations were certainly grave, 
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but it could not be proved that he had been specially singled out for 
attack. During the trial some letters of a very damaging deHcription, 
purporting to be the work of the National leaders, were read by the 
Attorney-General. Among others was the one, dated May 15, 1882, 
which had already been printed in facsiroile in the "Kmei of April 18, 
1887, in which Mr. Pamell was made to use expressionB connecting 
him with the criminal action of the extreme Nationaliste, and even 
impljing a guilty knowledge of the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke. Mr. Pamell had at the time considered it necessary 
to make an explanation in Parliament, and t« declare that the letter 
was an obviouB forgery. He now (July 6, 1888) repeated his assertion, 
and demanded a select committee to inquire into the matter. This, 
with questionable wisdom, the Government absolutely refused. They 
confined themselves to an offer to bring in a Bill appointing a Com- 
mission "to inquire into the charges and allegations made against 
certain members of Parliament and others, defendants in the recent 
trial." The general terms of this morion rendered it in fact a refusal 
to examine into the personal chaises against Mr. Pamell, and estab- 
lished a judicial Commission charged with the duty of inquiring into 
the whole action of the two great Irish leagues. The very wide scope 
of the inquiry was regarded by many with much dislike, and the refusal 
to afford Mr. Paraell an opportimity of vindicating his character seemed 
scarcely just. Sucli as it was, however, the method recommended by 
the Qovemmont met with the approval of the House, and the Bill 
creating the Commission became law, August 13, 1888. 

The Commission consisted of three judges, Sir J. C. Day, Sir A. L. 
Smith, and Sir James Hannen. Its first meeting was tiwFudiu 
held in September 1888, and its last m November commiirtoB, 
1889. The Commissioners decided that the inquiry should take the 
form of a legal trial in which nine formal accusations were brought 
against the defendants, who were no less than sixty-five in number. 
The great speeches of Sir Charles Russell on the one side, and the 
Attorney-General on the other, following as they did the course of 
Irish history for a considerable number of years, formed as full and 
consecutive a story of the disturbances as coidd then be arrived at. 
Although the questions involved were largely personal, or perhaps 
for this very reason, few things, though of far more historical im- 
portance, have excited such general interest or roused such angry 
passions as this Commission. For months it was the principal subject 
on which the eloquence of the Press was exercised, and the common 
topic of conversation. All the old and lialf-forgotten outrages .were 
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again thniEt upon public notice, and afforded fresh food to the viru- 
lence of the Unionist papers. The final report was not published until 
February 1890. A whole year before that time, the point on which 
public interest wae centred, the personal charge against Mr. Pamell, 
had received a signally dramatic refutation. When the authorship 
of the letter published in focsimile in the Timti, and purporting to be 
in Mr. Pamell's handwriting, became the subject of inquiry (February 
21, 1889), there appeared in the witness-box a man named Figott, to 
whom the letter had been traced. A severe and able cross-examination 
lasting for two days, conducted by Sir Charles Russell, was followed 
by the flight of the witness. On the next meeting of the Court, when 
the examination was to have been continued, Figott was not there. 
He had fled to Spain ; and before long news reached England of his 
full confession and snicide (March 1, 1869). As far as Mi. Pamell 
was concerned, the vindication was complete, and the prosecution 
was obliged to confess the foigery. But, as Mr. Courtenay, Chairman 
of Committees, lold his constituents, " The verdict, though a triumph 
for the Irish leader, had no practical result. Whether Sir. Parnell 
was or was not guilty, the Iricdi question still remained." 

Mr. Courtenay's words unfortunately proved only too true. That 
the aUeged letter of Mr. Pamell was proved to be a forgery, left the 
real question untouched, though it tended for awhile to increase tlie 
power and popularity of the Irish leader. What the exact character of 
this Irish questioQ was, was by no means certain. To some it appeared 
a national questioD, to some political, to some agrarian. The application 
of remedies would have been an easier matter had this precise character 
been discovered; but on all hands it was allowed that it included the 
land question; and the Government were so convinced of tliU that 
tiiey were mtendiug to produce a great scheme for its settiemeut. 
While preparing a more complete treatment of the subject, they had 
thought it well to produce a temporary measure ; and in the autumn 
^^^ session of 1888 tJiey proposed a Bill for the exten- 

tbs AAtnuma sion of Lord Ashbourne's Act of July 1885. It was 
Act, Oct, 1888. ||Qpg(j tj,^t^ avowedly partial and temporary as the Bill 
was, its acceptance might be easily secured. All matter likely to be 
contentious was omitted, and it was reduced to one simple clause 
authorising the expenditure of £5,000,000 in order to continue the 
operation of the existing Act ; yet it was only carried after fierce and 
prolonged opposition. There could be no question as to the success 
of Lord Ashbourne's Act. Already more than 14,000 applications 
for agreements between landlords and tenants had been made, 
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requiring tlie advance of more than £«,000,000. The applications 
were confined to no particular part of Ireland, and everywhere the Jn- 
slalments had been regularly paid. In spite however of the increasing 
desire to take advantage of the Act which was visible even in Connaught, 
in spite of the proof thus afforded of the genexal usefidness of the 
measure in all parts of Ireland, a ground of opposition was found in the 
possible difficulty of applying its provisions to the poorer and more 
congested districts, where the poverty of the tenants might render 
it impossible to find sufficient security to justify the Government 
advances. 

Useful though this stop-gap Act certainly was, it had little effect in 
preventii^ the political side of the Irish question from jiMl debate, 
reappearing in an aggravated form in the long debate ^•'■^ ***8- 
on the Address which followed the opening of Parliament in 1889. 
Tlie late arrsngementa as to procedure had had the unexpected effect 
of introducing a prolongation of the debate upon the Address, which 
was one of the most striking chaises in the conduct of the Lower 
House. The limitation which had been laid upon the rights of private 
members went hand-in-liand with the slackening of close party 
adhesion. Deprived of their time-honoured opportunities, and no 
longer satisfied to leave the duties of criticism to a few select leaders, 
private members took advantage of the debat« on the Address to air 
tiieir individual opinions on all sorts of subjects. In the present 
instance, among iLe many amendments one alone was of serious 
importance. It was that in which Mr. Morley (February 25) summed 
up in vigorous words the view taken of the existii^ administration 
by the Irish members and their friends : " The present system in 
Ireland is harsh, oppressive, and unjust, violates the rights, and alienates 
the affections of the Queen's Irish subjects, and is viewed with repro- 
bation and aveiBion by the people of Great Britain." The discussion 
of this amendment occupied no less than live nights. In all that time 
scarcely anything new was said. All the well-known complaints 
against the Government were reiterated, and were met with the old 
defensive arguments. Perhaps the most effective weapon of the 
attack was the obliteration under the lat« Crimes Act of the distinction 
between offences committed under the name of political agitation and 
olFences which were but the ordinary breaches of law. The defence 
relied chiefly on the assertion of the gradual improvement of tlie 
coimtry. As a matter of course, the amendment was lost and led to 
nothing. 

Meanwhile the Cliief Secretary, Mr. Balfour, continued to cany 
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ibtently the plan, the success of which had, as he believed, 
j'uBtified him in taking credit for the improved con- 
dition of Ireland. The firm vindication of the law aa 
"~~"' laid down in the late Crimes Act was to go hand-in- 

hand with measares for the amelioration of the social condition 
of the conntry. To a superficial view there certainly appeared but 
little improvement in the feeling of the Irish towards England. 
Meetings were constantly proclaimed and broken up, and yet sur- 
reptitiously held; the " plan of campaign" was stUI pressed forward, 
and was producing in Tipperary a great conflict which reached its 
climax in the following year; there was still the same difficulty in 
obtaining evidence in prosecutions in favour of the Crown. Either 
intimidation or national feeling was so stroi^ on thb point, that one 
of the judges publicly declared that he only wondered how any one 
could be found to give evidence at all. But signs of a more hopeful 
future were not wanting. The Glovemment had attempted to open 
out the resources of the country by Bills authorismg great schemes of 
drainage and reclamation of waste lands, and setting on foot a system 
of light railways (August 27, 1889). The year was prosperous for 
agriculture; prices were good. The number of tenants purchas- 
ing their holdings under the Ashbourne Act was steadily increas- 
ing. The disturbed area was becoming more distinctly defined and 
isolated. Altogether, in spite of the intense iriction still visible, 
there was so much real improvement in the general state of affairs, 
that it was found possible in January 1890 to relax in eleven counties 
the action of the Crimes Act. 

Even the ' ' plan of campaign " was ultimately brought into discredit 
■'Sow with the people by the very violence with which it 

TlDi>«iWT.-' ^Hs pressed in Tipperary. The plan had there been 

applied on the Ponsonby estate. Exceedingly favourable terms had 
been offered to the tenants. The refusal of these terms seemed so 
unreasonable that certain landowners enlcred into an association for 
the purpose of supporting the landlord interest which they regarded 
as their own. One of the best landlords in Ireland, Mr. Smith Barry, 
put himself at the head of this association. The right of co-operation 
and joint action, which the Irish Nationalists had been the first to 
claim for themselves, appeared to them an unpardonable crime when 
employed by the landlords. They instructed the tenants not to pay 
rent to Mr. Smith Bany, The greater part of the town of Tipperary 
belot^ed to him, and he was obliged to have recourse to eviction. 
Induced by promises of aaaistance from the league, and persuaded of 
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the finaJ aucceBs of their movement, the tenants gave up their houses 
ftnd shops, and aU their regnlat means of livelihood, and moved 
into " new Tipperaiy," a long double row of sheds erected for them 
by the league, just out^de the town. There, for the whole of the 
year 1890, they continued a wretched existence in the belief that 
the league would certainly assist them. But events soon occurred 
which touched the Irish leaders more closely than the sufferings of 
their Tipperary dupes; and at length, in May 1891, after pubhc 
denunciations of the manner in which they had been deceived, the 
unhappy esiles approached their former landlord. They found him 
ready not only to receive their Bubmission but to give them liberal 
terras; and they returned to their homes in old Tipperaiy, leaving 
their ruined shanties «b b memorial of tlie complete failure of their 
misguided though heroic effort. 

Although this was the most conspicuous contest of the year, there 
were others, such as that on the Glensharrold estate tioii«ii«« 
near Ardagh, almost as striking. Of Qiis the chief sondemiwdby 
interest lay in the gradually rising opposition of the '''•™"™"- 
heads of the Boman Catholic Church to the estreme forma of the 
Nationalist movement. The Pope had already given his verdict 
against it ; and although the majority of the clei^ were in sympathy 
with it, and confined their obedience to assuming an attitude of 
friendly neutrality, there were not wanting both priests and bishops 
who, following the conapieuons example of Dr. O'Dwyer, Bishop of 
Limerick, condemned boycotting and refusal of rent in very outspoken 
language. But though the Church m^ht condemn them, and un- 
fortunate victjma of the " plan of campaign" might suffcr, the leaders 
persisted in their "no rent" policy, rendered more acceptable to the 
people by a threatened failure of the potato crop in August 1890. 
With equal peraiBtency the Government pursued its course ; the Irish 
leaders were duly apprehended, tried, and imprisoned. 

The stormy trial of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien in Tipperary, from 
which they had withdrawn forfeiting their bail, was raiiotjir. 
scarcely ended when a catastrophe occurred, which ^a™»U' 
affected primarily the private character of Mr. PameD, but which in 
its consequences not only divided the Irish party, but even for the 
time seemed to paralyze the action of the OppoaitioD in Parliament. 
A suit was brought in the Divorce Court by a well-known member 
of the Irish party, in which Mr. Pamell was the respondent. The 
Court pronomiced ita judgment in fevour of the divorce (November 
17, 1890). 

Llg.i^lbyGoO'^lc 
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The circTimslances which were brought to light in the trial were 
BU(;h tLS iieemed to touch both the morality and the honour of Mr. 
I'amcll. It became at once a question whether hit^ political position 
could be retained, and whether the English Liberals coidd consent to 
work hand in hand with a party of which he was the leader. The 
iirst impression among the Irish was tliat Mr. ParncH's private 
Difflcait »o«i- eharaclct need not in any way alfect his political 
KiB^b" position, and at several public meetings renewed con- 

ubania. fidence was expressed in his leadership, although a 

few voices, notably that of Mr. Michael Davitt, were raised to urge at 
least his temporary nrithdrawal from political life. In England dicre 
was a strong e:tpTession on the part of the Unionist papers that any 
further co-operation between 'the Ei^ish Liberalsand the Irish, led by 
a man with such a blot on his name, would he little short of disgraceful. 
From the Home liule side on the other hand came the opinion that 
the great question depended upon principles of justice, and not on the 
personal character of the statesmen who supported it, and that it was 
not for England to dictate to the Irish as to the choice of the leader 
to whom they were willing to intrust their cause. It appeared at first 
as though Mr. Gladstone and his firm supporter, Mr. John Morley, 
were inclined to this opinion. But Mr. Gladstone's duty was to regard 
the question frora the point of view of a great party leader engaged 
in attempting to give effect to measures which he and his followers 
believed to be of vital importance. He was bound to be infiuenced 
by the opinion of followers on whom alone he could rely for securing 
any practical result fiom his efforts ; and the opinion of the Scottish 
Presbyterians and the English Nonconformists, of whom the bulk of 
his party consisted, was not long uncertain. They gave it to be 
understood with perfect cleameeB that they would not co-operate with 
the Irish if Mr. Pamell retained his leadership. And Mr. Gladstone, 
in the interest of Ireland itself and of the cause which he was advo- 
cating, could not but accept their opinion. To have defied it must 
have meant the immediate wreck of the Home Rule movement. He 
undoubtedly hoped that Mr. Pamell would himself see the difficulty, 
and would relieve his party from their danger by a voluntary resigna- 
tion. In this sense he wrote s letter, and placed it in the hands of 
Mr. McCarthy, to be produced if necessary; that is, if Mr. Pamell 
did not resign voluntarily at the meeting of the Irish party, which 
would be held as usual at the beginning of the session. 

Any hope of voluntary self-effacement on the part of Mr. Pamell 
was speedily dissipated. Before the second meeting of the party he 
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UBued a manifesto, which virtually transfonned the question into 
one of personal rivalry. The Irish were practically 
asked whether they would be led by Mr. Gladstone or 
by Mr. Pamell. To secure their favourable answer, ""*" ""' *""■ 
asEertions were made with respect to private conversations held between 
himself, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Morley, which, according to the Irish 
leader, limited in a disastrous manner the character cf the Home Rule 
Bill which the Liberals were willing to support. And in addition to 
this, Mr. Parnell declared that proposals had been made to him to take 
office as Secretary for Ireland in case of the success of the Opposition 
at the nest election. The assertions were categorically denied both 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley ; and it was pointed out that, even 
if true, Mr. Parnell in making them had violated the sanctity of con- 
versations in the highest degree confidential. A series of very stormy 
debates among the Irish party, held in Committee-room No. 15, fol- 
lowed. Efforts were made to procure a conference with Mr. Gladstone, 
and to pledge him to two at least of the points mentioned in the 
manifesto, to wring from him an assertion ih&i, in any future Home 
Bule Bill, the constabulary and the settlement of the laud question 
should be left to the Irish Parliament. Although Mr. Gladstone con- 
sented (December 5) to receive the Irish deputation, he refused to 
commit himself. He took up the position that the question at present 
was not one concerning the form of the Home Bule Bill, but entirely 
one of leadership, and that therefore its decision rested with the Irish 
alone. Mr. Parnell, who srill remained chairman of the Irish meetings, 
fought bitterly and with great ability for the retention of his position 
against a large majority backed now by the strong influence of the 
Boman Catholic Church. In face of his personal opposition it was 
found impossible to take a vote as to his leadership, but on the 6th of 
December the question was decided by forty-five members walking 
out of the Commitfee-coora, leaving Mr. Pamell vrith but twenty-six 
followers. The majority, thus definitely breaking away from their 
old leader, chose Mr. Justin McCarthy in his place, with the title of 
Sessional Chairman, 

Great efiorts were naturally made to prevent the entire dissolution 
of the party. Mr. W. O'Brien and Mr. Dillon, both -g^^^ „ ^ 
of whom had been tried and convicted m the autumn, orauiiw th* 
but had escaped to America, now came to Boulogne to "■ '- 

attempt some arrangement with Mr. Pamell. Their efi^brts failed, and 
in February 1891 they returned to London to undergo their term of 
imprieonment. The actual issues on which the discussion rested were 
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not known. Mr. McCarthy tiBserted, id a Report produced at a subse- 
quent Anti-Pamellite meeting, that Ml. Gladstone had stated aa his view, 
that the land question must either bo settled aimullaneouBly wilh the 
granting of Home Rule, or be left to the Irish PartiameDt, under whose 
aulliority the police might also pass after an interval of a few years. 
With this statement Mr. McCarthy and his foUowere were satisfied, 
but Mr. Pameli demanded a written assurance that both questions 
should be unreservedly left to the Irish legislature. It seems how- 
ever more probable that the real subject of the Boult^e discussions 
was the leadership of the pariy. The attitude taken up by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was so threatening that the Anti-Pamellites may 
well have thought that the safety of the Irish cause required the retire- 
ment of Mr. Famell. Mr. Dillon indeed declared subsequently that he 
would have been satisfied had he promised to withdraw for six months 
only. 

On the failure of the Boulogne negotiations, the struggle between the 
partiw assumed a character of great viruleuce in Ireland. Language 
(as is not unusual in that country) of tlie most intemperate character 
was used on both sides. Mr. FarneU, breaking loose from all restraint, 
declared the pleasure he felt in his emancipation from servitude to 
English statesmen, and openly advocated separation. Neither he nor 
his opponents were scrupulous in the use of personalities. He stigmatised 
those who had seceded fromhimas " feeble, cowardly, and traitorous." 
On the other dde Mr. Maurice Healy described him as " an unapproach- 
able trickster, not only a libertine and a liar, but a cowardly sneak," and 
declared that "any person attempting te pateh up the present ditfer- 
ence by a compromise on the basis of his leadership should be bunted 
out of the country with a kettle tied to his tail." Mr. Pameli did not 
wholly lose his popularity, but his opponents, supported by the full 
weight of the priestly influence, were too strong for him. He lost 
much by his refusal to produce the acconnts of the National League, 
and the cause as a whole suffered severely by the entire collapse of 
the New Tipperary scheme, where the unfortunate tenants were left 
deserted amid the struggles of Iheir leadere. The issue of the contest 
was however stHl imcertam, when the unexpected 
p«niou, Oot. death of Mr. Pameli, in October 1891, withdrew the 
personal element from it, and the party settled down 
in two sections, the one under Mr. McCarthy, the other under Mr. 
Pamell's trusty follower, Mr. John Redmond. 

The break-up of the Irish party was of great political importance. 
The Opposition, with their Irish aUies, and aided lai^ely by 
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mismanagement oa the pert of the Govermnent, had Bucceeded in 
throwing ohstaclea in the way of moet of the proposed legislation ; aa 
autumn sessioa had egaia been found neceesar;, and a continued 
struggle had been expected. But the Irish disputes had bo entirely 
disorganised the party, that in less than a fortnight two of the retarded 
Bills were pushed forward almost without opposition to the Committee 
stage, which was all that the Goyermuent had contemplated. 

Of these, the most important waa the long-promised Land Purchase 
Bill, which had been introduced by Mr. Balfour on i.BodPoT. 

March 24, 1890. In the amelioration of the Irish cba»Biii. 
land laws there were two great branches, and two pro- ■•■"'' 1™*'- 
poeed methods of cure: the one, the improvement of the relation 
between landlord and tenant ; the other, the removal of the landlord 
and the establiahment of the email farmer as a freeholder. It was the 
first of these methods which Mr. Gladstone had attempted. Hie Bills 
of 1S70 and 1881 were directed to the establishment, legalisation, and 
regulation of the interest of the tenant in his holding; an interest 
acknowledged m diflferent degrees in various parte of Ireland, and 
finding ite most complete form in the Ulster tenant right. The 
Liberal party had however not been blind to the question of pur- 
chase ; various attempts had been made to foster it, especially by 
what are known as "the Bright clauses." To the Unionists, on 
the other hand, the removal of the dual ownership and the substi- 
tution of the single proprietary right of small landowners appeared 
the true method of cure. Only the very extreme Nationaliste desired 
the compulsory expropriation of the landlords. Mr. Gladstone cer- 
tainly desired their retention, at all evente in sufficient numbers to 
form a leading class. Recognising the losses which his legislation 
had inevitably brought upon them, he felt considerable sympathy with 
them. He was well aware also that the Irish Nationahsts were on 
the whole decidedly favourable to a very wide extension of the ireehold- 
ingclass, and he could not but dread the probability of violent measures 
to secure this result in any exclusively Irish Parliament. It is indeed 
difficult to beheve that his legislation for the extension and settlement 
of the tenant's interest, the establishment by statute of what is known 
as dual ownership, was intended to be permanent ; it seems rather as 
though he was attempting to supply the tenant with something to sell 
in order to render possible some sort of arrangement for the mutual 
advantage of landlord and tenant. However this may be, he certainly 
did not feel it right to place the landlords at the mercy of an Irisli 
Parliament, and his great Land Purchaee Bill in 1886 had been directed 
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to the object of aUowing those landlords who disliked tlie changes in 
prospect, to free themselTes from their disadvantageous position. 
That Bill was too closely connected with the Home Bole Bill to have 
any chance of snccess. But the grcatncBS of its object, and its 
complete harmony in principle thoi^h not in detail with the 
agrarian policy both of Qie League and of the bulk of the Cooaerva- 
tivea, should be distinctly recognised. The subsequent legislation of 
the Unionists with respect to land had been avowedly temporary, and 
had been directed to produce more gradually and by somewhat 
different methods the same result, that is to say, a peasant proprietary. 
Upon these lines was framed the Land Purchase BiH, which Mr. Balfour, 
according to the long-delayedpromise of his party, introduced in March 
1890. It was a Bill of sii^ular cleverness, with clauses showing much 
real sympathy for the wants of the Irish people, and elaborate, perhaps 
over- elaborate, ingenuity in the system of checks and counter-checks 
by which the lishility of the EngUsh taxpayer was guarded. 

In any scheme of the sort which could possibly obtain the adherence 
DMaiu fuw "'^ '^^ imperial Parliament two things were necessary, 
lAnd PurohaH the absence of compulsory expropriation of landlords, 
^'^' and the employment of British credit without any 

great risk to the taxpayer. It waa thus a first principle of the Bill 
that all purchases made under it were to be by voluntary agreement 
between the landlord and the tenant. Many previous difficulties had 
been caused by the variety and number of the Courts and Departraenta 
involved, tliese were now to be superseded by one Central Department. 
To this Department was left the settlement of all disputes as to the 
price to he paid by the purchaser, with the limitation that under no 
circumstances was it to allow more than twenty years' purchase of the 
net rental; that is to say, the gross rental, deducting the average 
amount pEud in rates and taxes by the landlord. This was a consider- 
abte diminution of the basis on which rent was to be fixed, as compared 
to that authorised under the Ashbourne Act ; on many small holdings 
where the landlord was obliged to pay the Poors' rate, the deduction 
approached a third of the rent. The process of acquisition on the 
part of the purchaser was then simplified. As soon as the Land 
Department had authorised the purchase, the land became the absolute 
property of the purchaser without further legal question. The whole 
of the price, Umited as explained above, was to he advanced by 
England, and to be paid to the seller byaholding in a new funded loan 
established for the purpose, paying him 2} per cent., and redeemable 
at par in thirty years. The safe repayment of thia advance waa the 
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Eecond great point ia the Bill. As under the Ashbourne Act, the pur- 
cliaser was to repay the advance by ao annuity. The paymenta were 
to consist of 4 per cent on the purchase money and were to continue 
for forty-nine years. Of this sum, 2i per cent represented the interest 
due \a the seller, 1 per cent formed a sinking fund, and the remain- 
ing \ per cent, went to the local authorities for the building and 
improvement of labourers' cottages. As an additional secority, the 
tenants were to pay for the first five years J per cent, beyond tlie 
proper annuity. This surplus, which waa credited to them in the Jater 
instalmentfi, meanwliile formed an insurance fund to meet default of 
paymenta in bad seasons. 

The adequacy of the repayment was secured by many inlricate 
arrangements. The main priuciple was that any default shontd bo 
met from that share of the revenue which was derived from licences, 
and from a portion of the probate duties which were paid to Ireland 
by the imperial Escbequer. Should these prove insufficient, a con- 
tingent guarantee was found in the rates on Government property 
and in the imperial contributions to education and to the Poor Law, 
money over which the Government had control. The whole capitalised 
value of the guarantee funds was calculated at £33,000,000 ; and this 
waa the sum to which advances were limited. It was believed that 
the advances would only be required gradually, and that the money 
would be thus capable of use over and over again. 

A further difliculty in the aolution of the Irish land question arose 
from the irregular distribution of the inhabitants. TheOoa^eMad 
Th e w e certain distriots, especially in the west, uirtcietBoara 

h th p pulation was so thick and the holdings so small, that no 
J t ra f purchase could afford relief. The people practically lived 
p th arnings as laboureis elsewhere, and were in no sense 
d p d n the land ; and it was here that the greatest amount of 
p rty found. These districts were to be withdrawn fjora the 
g 1 h me and placed under the management of a special Board, 
known as the Congested District Board, to which large powers were 
intrusted. It was charged with the duty of amalgamating small hold- 
ings, aiding fisheries and emigration, and of giving instruction in such 
industries as fish-curing, agriculture, and woollen work. The final 
guarantee for the expenses of this Board was to he the surplus of 
the Irish Church Fund. 

That the Bill should meet with opposition from the Irisli Nationalists 
was almost a matter of course. Tliey bad indeed con- op^oiitiaiito 
Btantly clamoured for schemes of purchase; but now *'^'i^i,T|i^' 
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they raised the cry that this Ectiemo nas quite ioadequate, (hat the 
sum advanced would not touch more than a fourth of tlio country, 
that the sn^ested iostalments being at least 20 per cent, lower than 
the existing rent was a plain confessioD that rents were at least that 
much too high, and that in fact the real intention of the Bill was to raise 
the selling ralue of land by a side wind, so as to allow the worst nnd 
wealthier landlords Xa leave the country on good lorms. Mr. Parnell, 
when opposing the second reading of the Bill [April 21, 1890), 
declared that the Irish would not accept it, and suggested as an 
alternative tbe lowering of rents, compensating the landlords for their 
loss for a certain number of years, but leaving tliera after tliat time 
to receive the lessened revenue from their property. The ground of 
opposition on the part of tbe English Liberals is not so clear. Mr. 
Gladstone, who spoke with apparent moderation, fonnd not without 
reason many small objections; bnt the four great objections which 
he declared were ench as to prevent him from supporting the Bill do 
not carry conviction. They were in fact political. The first fatal 
point was the opposition of Ireland, he could not consent to force such 
a measure upon an unwilling people ; he considered that the landlords 
had such efTective means of coercion, that the bargains contemplated 
could not be voluntary ; he pointed out the evils of substituting the 
State for the landlord, apparently forgetful that h;B own Bill had con- 
templated a closely similar process; and he declined to pledge the 
credit of England without a fresh appeal to the people, believing them 
to have expressed their opinion against such a step at the last general 
election. The evil influence exerted by party government upon Irish 
questions was again eitliibited with startlnig clearness. On a question 
which from its difficulty and its national character demanded the co- 
operation of wise men from all sides, the joint opposition succeeded in 
sohamperingtheGovemraent that the Bill was withdrawn andrel^aled 
to an autumn session, when, as already mentioned, circumstances 
allowed it to be pushed forward wiihout difficulty. 

The Bill was in Committee from April 10, 1831, to the 14th of 
lAndPiuciiua ^'''y- I" *'''^ stage it met with no undue obstruction, 
BiupaaHd. but, on the contrary, as Mr. Balfour gratefully ac- 

luiyiML knowledged, receired much assistance froni the Irish 

members. It was finally read a third time oti the 15th of June, and 
carried by a large majority. It passed through the House of Lords 
without difficidty, and received the royal assent at the end of July. 

The effect which the measure would have on the permanent settle- 
ment of Ireland was of course as yet a mere matter or speculation ; 
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but thero were clear Bigna that Mr. Balfour's adminiBtratioD, in Bpite 
of the uproar it had raised, had been effective. In orimsiArt 
part no doubt he had received 'aBsiatance from the tti\xExa. 
agricultural distress which had ikllen upon the country at the close of 
,1890, since it gave him the opportunity of showing the real sympaUiy 
which lay behind the severity of Iu'b action; in part also he had been 
assisted by the private disputes of the Irish Parliamentary leaders, 
whose humbler followers in Ireland labouring under a sense of desertion 
were more disposed to accept conciliatory measures. The result at 
all events was salisfactory ; for Mr. Balfour waa able to declare in 
Parliament (June 5, 1891) that the time had arrived for relaxing the 
action of the coercive clauses of the Crimes Act, that they might now 
be safely removed from all Ireland with the exception of one county, 
and a few ontlying baronies. 

The second Bill which the break-up of the Opposition allowed 
Qovemmcnt to push forward was the Tithes Bill. xheTitha 
Tithes are always a burniug question, and they had *"i- 
lately produced formidable riots in Wales, where Nonconformity is 
strong. A Bill to secure their more certain collection had been 
introduced, but withdrawn in 1889. A considerable number of the 
suggestions made by the Opposition when the former Bill was 
before Parliament were incorporated in the new Tithe Bill of 1890 ; 
nevertheless it was bitterly opposed. Based upon the assumption 
that the tithes belonged to the Cburcb, it immediately touched the 
Nonconformists. More indirectly it crossed that tendency towards 
Socialism, or perhaps more properly Collectivism, which, whether 
expressed or latent, had for some time been visible among tbe 
Radicals. In their view, the tithe was a national property, and could 
be used for other cognate purposes as well as the maintenance of the 
Churcb. But perhaps tbe most genuine dislilie of tithes was felt by 
those, whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, who had to pay them ; 
and this feeling undoubtedly originated in misapprehension of what 
the tithes were and what would be tbe result of abolishing them. 
The farmers did not see that the tithes were a burden upon land, and 
that, although tbe payments were actually made by the tenants, it 
was the landlords who practically met the charge, and that the 
landlords alone would benefit if tithes were abolished. The pro- 
posed Bill at all events cleared up the question, by mating the land- 
lords themselves answerable for the payment of the tithes. But as it 
recognised that tithes were private proper^ not applicable to general 
purposes, that the proprietor in the main was the Church of England, 
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and as it gave no relier to the farmer (for the landlord could always 
take tbe tithe into conuderatioD when settling the rent), the Bill met 
with great and varied oppositioo: so mach so that U shared the fate 
of the Laod Purchase Bill, and was only carried forward amid the 
coofueion of the antuma session. There can be little doabt that the 
well-defined and umple method of collection now proposed, by 
remoTiog causes of irritation, and by placing the lesponsibilitj in 
surer hands, conferred a benefit both on the Chnrch and on the farmer. 
The Bill was passed without mnch opposition in the spring session 
of 1891. 

The success of the Opposition in 1890 had been furthered by the 
Omcaitian of injudicious introduction into the Budget of a clause whioh 
tiwTam- brought to bear agunst the OoTemoient tbe whole 

mniuwputr. ^gjght of the Temperance party. On the introduction 
of the Budget (AprU 17, 1890), Mr. Goschen had been able to state 
tliat the finances of the country were again in a flourishing condition ; 
he had a surplus of more than £3,000,000. He was therefore able to 
propose certain remis»ona, but did not intend to reduce the income- 
tax. He pointed out that the surplus wiw almost entirely due to an 
Increase in the consumption of alcohol. He explained that the 
Government were seriously anxious to diminish this consumption, 
and he therefore proposed to increase the duties on spirits, and to 
place the sum thus raised in the hands of local authorities for the 
purpose of the purchase and extinction of unnecessary licensed bouses. 
The position of the licence-holder had long occupied the attention of 
temperance reformers; and the more advanced among them held 
a strong opinion that the licence was, as it pnfported to be, merely 
for one year, that the holder had therefore no vested interest in it, and 
that its renewal might be rerused by the licensing authorities at any 
time without compensation. Althougli tlie clauses of the Local 
'i'axation Bill did not actually mention compensation, it was not 
unreasonable to see in the proposed system of public puicliase of 
licensed houses an indirect method of compensating the holders, and 
an acknowledgment of the existence of a vested interest in the licence. 
A very considerable agitation arose upon the subject. Of all the 
great temperance societies, that of the Church of EngUnd alone 
looked favourably upon llie Qovemment proposals. The Opposition 
took advant^e of tbe agitation among the temperance reformers, and 
a long and obstinate battle was fought in tlie House. Obliged as they 
were to make concessions to the Liberal Unionists, many of whom 
sympathised on this point with the Opposition, the Government 
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unwillingly yielded step by step, and finally, on the 26lh of June, 
though, etill maintaining a slight majority on divisions, found it 
neceasary to withdraw their plan. They contented spirit duue* 
tiiemselvea with handing over the money raised by SchnSetd"" 
the enhanced duty on spirila to the County Councils Bnucation. 
without condition but with & strongly worded intimation that they 
were expected to use it for educational purposes nntil such time as 
a deiinite scheme of technical education was called into existence. 
The Local Taxation Bill, in which this amendment was embodied, 
was carried on August 5, 1890. 

The Government had entered upon office wiih the declared intention 
of carrying out social reforma. Their actual achieve- AuotmentAot, 
menta with one exception were not large. On the April I89i. 
great queation pending between capital and labour they had confined 
thcTUBelvcB to the appointment of a commis^oo of inquiry ; while 
their efforts to improve the position of the agricultural labonrer had 
been limited to a measure giving power to local nuthoritieB to negotiate 
with landowners for the purcbaae of land to be let in allotments. The 
occupation of such allotments unquestionahly added to the ameoities 
of the life of workmen resident in towns, and was not without result 
in rendering the position of the agricultural labourer more tolerable. 
But it fell far short of satisfying the hope lai^ely entertained tliat 
means might be found of giving the labourer such an interest in the 
land as might prevent him from joining the ever-increasing Etream of 
migration to the towns. 

On one point however a really great step in advance was taken, 
the opportunity having been afforded by the favnurable g^^ Kduoa- 
condition of the fioancea. On April 23, 1891, Mr. b™, Juineei. 
Goscben announced a surplus of £2,000,000, and declared that it 
might well be applied to the establishment of free education. His 
declaration had already been foreshadowed in the Queen's speech 
(January 22, 1891), "Your attention will be invited to the ex- 
[wdiency of alleviating the burden which compulsoiy education hae in 
recent years imposed upon the poorer portions of ray people." When 
once education had been made compulsory it was certain that 
sooner or later it must be made free; tlie State had practically 
undertaken the training of the children of the nation, and to 
oblige parents to pay for it against their will was neither logical 
nor in the long run possible. Many Liberals had for years believed 
that the step noiv suggested was a necessary one. Nor had this 
belief been confined to the Opposition; it was shared by Mr. 
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Chamberlain and by maoy members of the UnioniBt partj. The 
propOBBl therefore met with general favour. Such opposition as it 
encountered came chiefly from the Conserratives. There were many, 
and among them roen moat deeply interested in the cause of education, 
who regarded it with apprehension. To lessen the responsibilities of 
the parent appeared to them a questionable advantage. It seemed to 
them to be only another step towards that system of Slate socialism, 
the rapid advance of which was threatening to undermine the inde- 
pendence of personal character, and to weaken, by reliance on the 
State, that robust strength which is produced by the necessity for 
individual effort. To these very reasonable objections was added the 
fear felt by many Conservatives that an even-handed distribution of 
Stat* aid to denominational and undenominational schools would be 
sure to excite oppo^don, and would eventually lead to the triumph 
of the Board schools. The feeling in favour of the Bill was however 
very general ; it was carried without difficulty and became law, 
July 24, 1891. It authorised the payment by the State of lOi. a 
year for the education of every child between the ages of 5 and 15 
who made the required number of attendances at either a Board or 
Denominational school. The contribution was calculated upon tbo 
ordinary fee of about 3d. a week. There were however many 
Bcbools at which the feo was higher; a provision was therefore 
made to allow the continuance of the excess fee in these schools, 
deducting the 3(£. paid by Government 

English primary education is atill far from perfect; it is still open 
to the very serious charge of being directed to no definite and well- 
understood end, and of wanting that elasticity which in requisite to 
secure its application to varying circumstances of time and place. But 
it was undoubtedly a great step forward when a hardship was removed 
which was felt by a very large class of people, and which furnished 
an argument of real cogency to thoai who either from carelessness or 
ignorance of its value objected to the compulsory education of children. 
Theoretically the Bill marks the acceptance to the fullest sense by the 
State of the responsibility of training its future citizens in the first 
rudiments of culture. 

The Parliament was approaching its termination, it was practically 
pnpantiona cerlain that a dissolution would be necessary before the 
S^S™^9i>t autamn of 1892. Already therefore the rival parties 
lesL were making preparation for a general election, and 

whatever aasertiona were made, or measures introduced, mnet be 
regarded from that point of view. The most definite compendium of 
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the policy of tlie Liber 1 be f d in the Besolutions of tlio 

National Liberal Fede t n wh b ssembled at Newcastle in 
September 1891. At th h d f Ih 1 t as was inevitable consider- 
ing the views of the party Id t d Home Rule. Beyond this, 
after the payment of M mb rs d th reation of Parisli Councils, 
the greatest stress was 1 d po h d Etablishnient of the Welsh 
Church. Mr. Gladstone' pp rt f ha measure esposed him (o 
coDsiderable obloquy and t tb h g f sacrificing principle to the 
exigencies of party. Yet it waa in strict accordance with the general 
trend of hia policy that Wales should be regarded as a separate 
nationality, and with his previous utterances as to the Scotch Church, - 
that (he voice of the large majority of its representatives in favour of 
diseetablishment shonld demand consideration. At the same time it 
cannot be questioned that the promise of such a step as even partial 
Church Disestablishment held out a strong inducement to the Noncon- 
formists to support the Liberal party. 

Sut perhaps the more significant part of the programme was the 
attention given to the claims of the agricultural labourers. From the 
time of their complete enfranchisement, their weight in party politics 
had been well understood. On the first occasion on which they had 
used their vote the result had been by no means in accordance with 
the general expectation. Both parties now felt the necessity of 
securing the Agricultural vote in the County elections. The result 
was a somewhat undignified competition, in which Conservative and 
Liberal attempted to outbid each other in their promises. It was 
thought advisable by the Liberals to hold a Conference i.hB_, „»«. 
of vihagers in London. It was held on tlie 10th of meodigrt- 
Teceraber, and was honestly representative. Some " 
400 delegates attended. Naturally enough the views of such a 
meeting had little to do with imperial questions. The chief com- 
plaints were the usurped authority of the clergy, the quantity of land 
which was kept out of cultivation for the sake of sport or pleasure, 
and the high rents at which allotments were let. The chief demands 
were the establishment of Parish Councils which should have control 
of the land, (he schools and the charities, as well as some other less 
important items such aa rights of way, which had already been sug- 
gested as within their competence ; and that the members of the 
Councils to whom these powers were given should he elected by ballot 
on the " one man one vote " system. They made it clearly understood 
that their business was quite as important as Home Rule, and should 
not be postponed for it. To complete the operation, Mr. Gladstone 
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mot the delegates at « breakfast at the Holhotn Eestaurant. He 
there expressed a general approval of their propositions, but coupled 
it with a firm protest against their conplamts of the squire and the 
parson. Ho further suggested (hat the Parish Council should lease 
rather than buy land ; their rents, the duration of their tenure, and 
their general independence would thus be more completely in their 
own bands, while the difBculty of raising the money requisite for 
purchase would be removed. 
Tho Conservatives thought it necessary to follow this example, and 
summoned a meeting of rural representaldveB, chiefly 
from tbe eastern counties, \ia be held at Ely, in 
January 1892, The complainte at the meeting were 
much of tbe same character, but tlie necessity of old age pensions 
was brought more prominently forward. To Mr. Chaplin, tbe 
Minister of Agriculture, fell the duty of explaining tbe intentions ot 
the Government He mentioned as points likely to be considered, 
the increase of small holdings, the improvement of cottages, and the 
establishment of District rather than Parish Councils. Allotments 
could, he thought, always be obtained by voluntary agreement, and 
as the land given was good and convenient, they must expect to pay 
high rent for it. With regard to old t^e pensions he said that any 
scheme adopted must be such as would not injure the great benefit 
societies. But the real point of his speech was strictly political. Botli 
parties being desirous in their own ways of improving the labourer's 
position, wiiich, he asked, was the most likely to fulfil their promises, 
the Conservatives who had always shown interest in the agricultural 
poor, or the Liberals who were determined to postpone all Engllsli 
legislation until the impossible question of Ireland was settled ? 
The session of 1892 opened under somewhat new circomstances. 
Tbe death of the Duke of Devonshire bad raised his 
House, Jan. SOU Lord Hartington to the peerage and deprived his 

'*^*' party in the Lower House of his weighty and seusiblo 

leadership. The Liberal Unionists found in Mr. Chamberlain a leader 
of a wholly different complexion. Vehement and a^reasive in speech, 
Radical in many of his views, and of a veiy practical mind, Mr. 
Chamberlain was gifted with that faith in liimself, and that determina- 
tion to bring to a realiaation the object he had in view which together 
constitute a lirst-rate party man. On the other hand he was not, 
like bis predecessor, secure of iiis position, he had to make it for 
himself. A certain qniet dignity therefore which had marked Lord 
Hartington, was in his case wanting ; and there was always a 
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probability that if he found liis objects fairly advanced by the Con- 
servative Goverament he might shrink froma lengthened esolusion from 
office, and find means to join his fonner opponents. MeanwhQe, the 
influence of the party aader his guidance continued to be very marked. 
The leadership of tlie House liad also passed into different hands, Mr. 
W. II. Smith, the incamatioD of solid good sense, had died ia the 
autumn of 1891, and with general approbation one of the youngest 
members of the Cabinet, Mr. Arthur Balfour, had resigned the Iiish 
Secretaryship where his work had been so striking, and had accepted 
tlie posidon of First Lord of the Treasury with the management of 
the House. 

Altliough thus removed from the Irish administration, nhere his 
pkce was taken by Mr, Jackson (February 18, 1892), jp,^j_^,. 
Mr. Balfoar thought it right himself to introduce the oovemnient 
Cill for Irish Local Government which was to represent 
the Unionist view of wliat Home Bule might mean, and to fulfil tliat 
promise of similar treatment of England and Ireland, which ever 
since 1886 had been waiting its fulfilment. Introduced with a some- 
what strange show of carelessness and want of interest, the Bill 
contained provisions which the Irish Party could scarcely foil to 
regard as insulting. It showed throughout a profound disbelief in the 
honesty of the people to whom it mtmsted power. It proposed to 
create County Councils, with certain administrativo duties, and also 
Baronial Councils, aoswering to what were known in England as 
Disti'ict Councils. But the gift which seemed so generona was fenced 
about by restrictions which deprived it of all its value. All judicial 
duties were still to he left in the hands of the grand juries. The 
police was left as before. Even the limited duties intrusted to the 
County Cooncils were guarded by strict conditions. Not only were 
the County Councils themselves hampered hy the presence of four 
nominee members, but all expenditure on roads or new oflices or 
wmilar matters was to be subject in every county to the appro- 
bation of a joint committee of fifteen members, only seven of whom 
were to be nominated by the County Council. The presence of the 
ShcriET as an a^officio member and of seven members nominated by 
the grand jury secured a majority to the representatives of the 
Administration. Nor was this all. By a clause which escited 
great anger, twenty ratepayers might petition the judges to re- 
move any County or BaronisJ Council on the ground of oppression or 
corruption. Any two judges might try the case, and if they found 
the Council guilty might remove it, its powers bebg then transferred 
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to the Lord Lieuteouit. Such restrictioDB might have been aeceesary ; 
hot if BO, it seemed hardly jadicious to eBtablish Local Oovernmeat 
at all, or to place aoy power in the handa of meo ao evidently mis- 
tniBted. There can be tittle doubt that Mr. Bairour had no Taith 
in hie own Bchemc. He declared in fact that he regarded it as of 
much less importance than the Criminal Law Procedure Act, or the 
Baitway Act, or the Congeeted DiBtricta Act, or the Land Purchase 
Act. It is indeed known that it was introduced to satisfy the demnnda 
of the Liberal Unionists. It was also no doubt deeiriible, in view of 
the coming elections, that the Ministerial candidates should be able 
to assert that the Qovemmcnt promises had been fulfilled. It was 
found impoBsihle, perhaps it waa never intended, to pass the Bil! 
during the seeBioo. At the fame lime it was, aa Hr. Gladstone said, 
and aa Mr. Balfour admitted, of great use in clearing the an-, and 
showing bow for the Government waa inclined to go. 

Mr. Chaphn was more successful in his promised Bill in favour of 
Smalt BDidinas small holdings. Its intention was primaiity to keep 
™"- the people on the land. It empowered County Councils 

to borrow a sum not involving a charge of more than a penny per 
pound npon the rates, for the purpose of buying land for small 
holdings of from one to fifty acres. Objection was made to the want 
of compulsory powers of purchase, but the Bill passed and became 
law (June 21, 1892), 

With the esception of a few other Billa of no great importance, 
nothing elite was completed. The business of the Hooso waa rapidly 
wound up, and in June the necessary dissolution took place. 
The isaue on which the battle of the electiona was to be fought was, 
except in the one great point, eomewhat confused. 
Mr. Balfour's want of interest in hie own Irish Local 
Government BUI, and the list of measui'BB which he 
declared to be of more importance, indicate the different temper in 
which the two parties approached (he questioiu of the time. Apart 
from a certain amount of personal and class prejudice it would be 
foolish to doubt the genuine interest felt by bodi in the improvement 
of the condition of Ireland and of the English working classes. But 
while the Liberals sought the cure largely in the concession of political 
rights, the Conservatives sought it in the immediate practical correction 
of recognised evils. It is usual to speak of the Liberals as being 
unduly moved by sentiment, ami as mischievouBly eager to cell into 
action legialative inteivention. The charge can scarcely be sub- 
atantdated, or most at leaal be shared by their opponents. There 
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IB no doubt that Mr. Gladstone was on one point strongly moved 
by Beutiment; inteose sympathy with national aspirations, and an 
overwhelming belief tiiat tlie first duty of England was to cure, aa 
it had caused, tho woee of Ireland, had become tlie single motive 
power of his political action. But in other respects, both sentiment 
ad dn s to accept legislntive interference seem to have been 
f ly d nb ted iu the two parties. The desire for imperial self- 
S3 t d the pity for the sufferings of the pooi which prevailed 

th Conservatives were as truly sentiments aa any which 
a tuat d th Liberals. There was no lack of sentimental horror 
m g th C nservatives when what they considered as the greatness 
f th nt yor that prestige which they loved so dearly was touched; 
the mere unfounded suggestion that the Liberals were inclined to bring 
the occupation of Egypt to an eud seemed likely to ruin the prospects 
of the Op[)OBition. Nor was there any kck of readiness to sanction 
legislative action in lavour of the well-beit^ of the working-man; 
indeed, the principle of State socialism was even more obvious in the 
Unionist ranks than in those of the Opposition. On the other band, 
the Liberals were upon certain points not only free from sentiment 
but were commonly charged with being " doctrinaire." It was from 
their ranks that the firmest protest issued against tampering even 
in the slightest degree with the policy of free-trade ; they denounced, 
resting their denunciations upon the theoretical doctrines of political 
economy, all ideas of reciprocity or of preferential duties for the sake 
of colonial interests ; and it was they who attempted to prove the 
nugatory character of any scheme of old age pension. 

It is interesting to observe Lord Salisbury's attitude with regard to 
these two questions which were prominently before the j^^ saua- 
puhlic. He apparently had some sympathy for the burymvisw* 
miatrust of free-trade so generally felt among his followers. He cer- 
tainly gave utterance to words which seemed to imply the possibility 
at all events of some measure of a alightiy protective character. One 
of his arguments in favour of the increase of British dominions was 
found in the possible necessity of finding in home markets the chief 
extension of commerce, and when pointing out the refusal of all 
nations except England to accept free-trade, he certainly used 
words which could be aud were largely interpreted as a hint that 
reciprocity might be necessary. But Lord Salisbury, who believed 
apparently in tlie inevitable character of development, and therefore 
preferred to follow rather than attempt to mould the tendencies of the 
time, was at aU events firm on the other question. Intervention 
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betrfeen employer and employed he conBtantly denoonced ; and while 
&voimag any arrangemeote which could improve the physical coodiUon 
of the poor, he set his face cODataotly against the belief that the poor 
man would find any real advantage in adventitious sBsistaace, declaring 
that his hope must rest on hie own character and his own thrift. 

Thus, wlien the General Election came on in July, except on one 
niviiiineUBB grsat point the line dividing the parliea was not very 
ofpuUM. easy of definition. The difierence lay rather in tlie 

temper and spirit in which questions were approached than in the 
questions themselves, more in the personal confidence inspired by 
the leaders than in the actual measures they promised to produce. 
There can be no question as to the real desire of all parties to amelio- 
rate the condition of the poor. But real tnist in the working-man 
and the belief that if privilegea were given him be would use tbein 
well, which were largely felt by the more advanced Liberals, found 
but little place in Hie Conservative ranks. With them the ideas 
of wealth and of influence were inseparable. It was charitable 
sentiment rather than a sense of justice which urged them to social 
reforms. Political questions were treated in the same temper. The 
assertion of the rights and privileges of the upper and propertied 
classes, and the importance of giving due weight to wealth, are every- 
' where visible. If, as was now inevitable, democratic forms were 
necessary, it was the propertied District Council and not the working- 
men in their Parish Council who should be charged with local duties. 
If again Lord Salisbury and his friends were strongly opposed to the 
prbciple involved in the formula " one man one vote," it was because 
it entailed a loss of the influence due to the possession of property in 
several different constituencies. In the same way with regard to the 
House of Lords ; as the representatives of property, in Conservative 
eyes the peers possesaedand ought to possess large constitutional power. 
It had been declared, and Lord Salisbury had accepted the declaration, 
that although it was neither possible nor right for the House of Lords 
to refuse to listen to the clearly expressed desire of the nstion, it 
was its right and its duty to insist upon such a definite issue being 
placed before the nation, The expressed will of the nation was no 
doubt too strong to be resisted ; but it must be a definitely expressed 
wish embodied in a detailed BiU ; a vague mandate interpreted by a 
Ministry could have no such coercive weight. Thus in the present 
instance, if Mr. Qladstone declined to give the details of bis proposed 
Home Rule Bill and came into power and then produced them, it was 
the duty of the Lords to throw it out and to force a dissolution, so that 
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not the principle merely but the definite Bill Ehoiild be before the 
constituencieB. Roughly, on the one side was ranged property and 
orthodoiy, on the other democracy and nonconforrnity. 

The one overwhelming question to be settled was fltill the Irish 
queation. Beyond that there were Welsh disestablish- ^^~atot 
nient, snd souial questions regarded from the different Mbena 
points of view which have been roughly indicated, "^ 

Judging by the bye-elections there had already been a distinct turn 
in the tide. Mr. Gladstone had openly avowed hia inability nt hia 
age to undertake more than the one great reform on which he waa 
bent. But apart from Ireland, the people were returning to their 
allegiance to the Liberal party. The belief that more was to be 
gained in the way of reform and improvement froni a Liberal than 
from a ConBervative Government was reasserting itself. To this is 
to be added the inevitable reaction which seems to govern the ebb 
and flow of parties, the desire \a by what men now exclnded from 
office for sis years would do, and Che inevitable disappointment which 
waits on any long-lived Government from iU failure to satisfy the hopes 
under which it had gained its majority. Political gratitude iaone of the 
weakest of motives ; it was in vain to speak of the Local Government 
Act or of Free Education, while slill further advances seemed obtain- 
able from a change of Ministry. Yet the result of the whole eleclion 
was not so great aa had been expected. Mr. Gladstone had always 
stud that to handle the Irish question properly the Government which 
undertook the work must have a working majority _^ ^ 
exclusive of the Irish. . He had hoped from the eieotion, Juir 
signa giveo at bye-elections that such would now be 
the case. When the resnlt of the elections became known, and the 
Liberal majority was found to be no more than 40 including the 81 
Irish Nationalists it was plain that the desired condition had not 
been reached, and that a large and free handling of the Irish qiieslion 
would be impwssible. As the Opp<ffiition commanded a clear majority 
if the aiadstoniana and Irish voted together, it became a question 
whether Lord Salisbury should at once resign, or abould again meet 
Parliament as Prime Minister. He preferred the latter course, and 
in so doing was certainly justified by the slate of parties. The change 
of opinion in England, as shown in the Uto elections, was not sufficient 
to render his resignation necessary. 

The speech from the throne with which, on the Bth of August, the 
session was opened was of the briefest character. The Liberal Lords 
were thus unexpectedly in a position to avoid discussion, and refrained 
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froin moving flnj amendmeDt on the Addxess. But though the 
-^ . AddresB was adopted in the Upper Bouse without. a 

PuUuMnt, division, both Lord Salisbnry and the Duke of Devoa- 
"** ' eiure took the opportunity of expressing in strong 

words their view of the crisis, aad called upon the House to resist 
with all their strength any attempt that might bo made to deprive 
the Peera of t&eir constitutional r^ht of an equal voice in legislation, 
for now, if ever, it woe upon them that the future of the country 
depended. 

It was of course in the House of Commons that the fate of the 
vots of Wtint Ministry had to be decided. Their retention of power, 
otoonflduuH. aft^r the verdict of the late election, was vindicated 
by the aigument that if the Irish party, whose opinion was a matter 
of certainty, was left out of «ght, the mandate given to the Uoiooist 
Government in 1886 to oppose Home Bnle had not been withdrawn 
by the constituencies, and that they conid not yield to anything less 
than a hostile vote of the House. Such a vote was not long delayed ; 
Mr. Asquith almost immediately moved a vote of want of confidence. 
In speaking in support of it, the leaders of both branches of the Irish 
party emphasised their portion as holding the balance in the House. 
They stated the demands of Ireland, and declared that unless the 
Home Rule Bill answered those demands they would assuredly vote 
against it. Mr. Gladstone was not however to be induced to give 
any detailed declaration of policy. He declared that the attempt to 
analyse the majority, and to apeak of the Irish majority as if it were 
different from the majority of the United Kingdom, was a gross breach 
of the true spirit of national union. He stigmatised the Coercion Act 
as " an effort, not to punish crime, but to secure the collection of rent." 
He admitted that some good measures had been passed, but com- 
plained that others far more important introduced by the Opposition ' 
had been rejected. These rejected Bills might be taken as the 
pn^ramme of the Liberals. They included "the appointment of 
Kstrict Councils and Parish Councils, the placing of the police and 
the licensbg under the County Councils, the adoption of local option, 
the application of the principle of religione equality to Scotland and 
Wales, *he shortening of Parliaments, the payment of members, the 
amendment of registrarion, the establishment of what is called 'one 
man one vote,' the equalisation of the death duties, and many more 
such proposals." Turning to Irish affairs, he declared with much 
solemnity, "The question of Ireland is to me personally almost 
everything. It is almost, if not oltf^ther, ray sole link with pnblio 
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life. It has been my primary and absorbing ititereBt for the last six 
01 Eeven years, and ao it will continue till the end." 

The division {August 1 1, 1892) waa of course on strict party lines ; 
the Government were defeated by a majority of 40, aud KBaigoationof 
at once resigned, tiwMininry. 

The retiring Government had been fortunate in poBsesaing in Lord 
Salisbury a Foreign Minister of unnsaal ability. „ . 
Although from time to time voices of disapproval octha rstirjoi 
had been raised by the Opposition, hia fore^n policy *'°^"^- 
had throughout bis tenure of ofBce met with general commendation. 
That the Premier should undertake the onerous duties of the Foreign 
Office was unusual ; but though the arrangement had been much 
criticised, it had proved a good one ; for the circumstances of Europe 
were such as to require the surrender of old party traditions ; and 
although there were no superlatively great and critical questions at 
issne, there were several complicated matters needing tactful handling 
and necessitating concessions, and an amount of give and take which 
no authority less than that of the Premier could have rendered 
palatable to his followers. The idea of imperialism had taken con- 
siderable hold upon the public mind. It was as yet very undefined, 
and ran^ng from the aggressive self-assertion nhich is stigmatised as 
Jingoism, np to the wise appreciation of the national reaponsibility 
towards the outiying portions of the empire. The unity of tiie 
empire had no doubt been much emphasised in the Home Bule 
discussions, but the recognition of Its importance was by no means 
a monopoly of the Unionists. If the imperial position of Great 
Britain had again and again been emphasised by Mr. Chamberlain, 
the other aide of the question, tlie mutual responsibility of Great 
Britain and its colonies, had found an eloquent exponent in Lord 
Bosebery. He had pointed out the change which was faking place 
under the influence of wide colonisation, and the probability that 
future causes of war would be found rather in the disputes of distant 
colonies than in Europe. From this he drew the conclusion that 
while it was jnst to demand &oni the colonies assistance for imperial 
defence, it followed as a necessary consequence that they should have 
some voice in the foreign policy of the empire. It was. indeed 
obviously just that the colonies, endowed as they were with a system 
of the widest self-government, should as«at in their own defence. 
The principle had been already accepted, and they had contributed 
towards the expense of works necessary to render their coasts and 
harbours secure. It could hardly be expected that they would 
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continue their assistance without receiving some share in tiie 
government. There was a strong feeling that the loosely joined 
limbs of the empu« must be linked more closely to the centre of 
political life. 

From his first accession to office, Lord Salisbury had made it 
Lord SaiiaboTT evident that he had no intention of upholding that 
aiForeisn Bolf- asserting form of imperialism which Lord 

Beaconsfield had been inclined to favour. His. 
positive mind saved him from the dangers of ima^nativo states- 
manship, his deep-seated love of peace made him press diplomatic 
methods to their farthest extreme in order to avoid war. It has 
been mentioned that in the matter of the Afghan boundary and 
in the Eastern question he had franUy adopted the views of his 
predecessors, even though modifications of the Berlin Treaty were at 
stake. He allowed the formation of a united Bulgaria, and upheld 
the influence of the concert of Europe, the creation of which had been 
the great work of Lord Granville. His action indeed was such as to 
merit and obtun the full approbatjon of the Opposition. But there 
was a concert of Europe of a different sort and for a different object, 
to which the relation of England had to be considered. The great war 
of 1871 had left France and Germany in a state of scarcely suppressed 
antagonism. To secure his conntry from the revenge of the French, 
and to maintain the general peace of Europe, Bismarck had used all his 
ability to isolate France, and to combine Europe directly or indirectly 
in a great league against it. He had been largely socceesful. A 
triple alliance had been formed between Germany, Anstria, and Italy. 
BuBsia had been secured by a secret treaty of neutrality, and an 
arrangement between Italy and England, in 1887, for securing the 
a/afui QUO in the Mediterranean had gone iar to complete the isolation 
of France. Conditions such as these tended no doubt to the main- 
tenance of European peace, but did not conduce to calm the passions 
of the country on which they were forced. The re-establishment of 
their inDuence became a Hxed idea among the French. 

As a further assurance of peace, the nations of Europe were adopt- 
ing the somewhat strange mensuro of maintaining 
giganUc armaments. The received principle of the 
time was that peace was best maintained by preparation for war. 
Avowedly in fact there was the deepest mistrust among the various 
countries, and each thought it necessary to be in a condition to repel 
with certainty a posMble invasion. Even in England the doctrine 
found acceptance, and though its insular position rendered such vast 
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armiea as were kept up abroad unneceesary to it, its corresponding 
weapon of defence, the fleet, demanded a similar enormous increase. 

In the year 1888 attention liad been drawn to the condition of the 
navy, especially by Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. incrawM oTtho 
Brassey, while Lord Wolseley had subjected the con- '°^''^- 
dition of the army to a searching and bitter criticism. At the time, 
with that optimism which is inherent in Governments, all was declared 
admirable, and Lord Wolseley had to snhmit to a severe reprimand 
from Lord Salisbury ; but a year's meditation seemed to biing home to 
the GoverQmeDt the truth of the chains made. For when the estimates 
for the army and navy were produced in March 1889, they were ac- 
companied with an'elaborate plan for an increase to the navy of no less 
than 70 ahipa, at a cost of £21,000,000. Of this, £10,000,000 was to 
be paid by instalments spread over four years, and the remainder was 
to make its appearance in a yearly increase of the estimates. Hiere 
was naturally some opposition to so laige an expenditure, and much 
technical criticism of the sort of ships the Government proposed to 
buUd. It was urged that so lengthened a programme was likely to 
stereotype inferior forms of veasel which changing circumstances might 
render useless. And, before all, there was a strong expression of dislike 
to placing out of the immediate control of Parliament so large a sum 
for a considerable number of years. But the feeling, both of the House 
and of the nation, was quite decided that whatever was necessary 
for the security of the nation must be dona without further delay, 
and the naval estimates were passed by a large majority. With 
respect to the army, the case was rather different ; the Government 
still held to the view that the real defence of the empire waa to be 
found in the fieet. The army estimates were therefore conceived in 
a narrower spirit The expirations of Mr. Stanhope as to the 
sufficiency of the existmg array for purposes of defence were regarded 
as satisfactory, and, though sot without a certain amount of criticism, 
the estimates were allowed to pass. 

lliough England thus in some degree fallowed the example of 
continental nations, and had even in 1887 contracted poucyot 
some forra of understanding with Itaiy, the general '"lawon. 
and traditional policy of the Government was to stand aloof from 
European quarrels, with a reasonable certainty of finding allies should 
any grave difficulty occur. This policy of isolation appeared to the 
continental Powers mere selllshness. , It produced a very general 
feeling of dislike to England, and threw upon tJie Foreign Office the 
delicate duty of maintaining iriendly relations with countries mutually 
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hoBtile. Under tbeee circumBteDcea disputes, not in tliemBelves of 
great importance, might easily liave produced serious conaeqnences 
if badly handled. And such disputes were plentiful, more especially 
with France. The continuation year by year of the occupation of 
Egypt, which had been originally entered upon with a solemn assertion 
that it was bat a temporary measure, excited much jealousy and 
mistrust, and it was impossible for France to avoid feeling sore at the 
loss of an influence it had once so largely shared. That the occupation 
was practically necessary, and certainly highly advantageous to the 
people, failed to change the opinion of those who saw in it only covert 
aggression. Thus it was willi France, eager ta regain its old position 
in Europe and to break through the restraints which Bismarck's 
diplomacy had lud upon it, that the first serious difficulty arose. 

There was a quarrel of very long standing connected with the 
Hewtoundiand Newfoundland fisheries. According to the English 
flAeriH. contention, the question rested upon the terms of the 

Treaty of Dtrecht in 1713. By that treaty the rights of fishing upon 
the Newfoundland coast bad been secured to the French, together 
with the right of drying fish upon the land, and of erecting for that 
purpose, and for that purpose only, stages and wooden hots. Permanent 
buildings and permanent occupation were distinctly forbidden. The 
matter had been mentioned in more than one subsequent treaty, 
and the portion of coast thrown open had been changed, but at no 
time did it appear that the original limitations had been withdrawn. 
The French Ijowever read into the treaties a meaning much more 
advantageous to themselves. They construed them as granting them 
the sovereignty of the coast over which their fishing rights extended. 
Tbey had excluded British fishermen, had built permanent factories 
for the purpose of lobster-canning, had set at defiance the colonial 
authorities, and, according to the asserlioa of the Newfoundlanders, 
had rendered impossible all development over nearly half the island. 
The difficulty was aggravated by the very decided views of the 
colonial Government, and by its urgent appeals to the mother country 
to defend its rights. Great discontent was felt and shown at the slow 
and careful methods of the Foreign Office; and die mndus vivendi by 
which, during the settlement of the question, the fishermen of the two 
n t na w re to enjoy joint rights, received anythbg but a favour- 
abl ec ption. It was even openly asserted that the arbitration 
B ,^ested by the Home Government would not be accepted or its 
a d b obeyed. A deputation of the Newfoundland Ministry came 
t I gland to uige the colonial cause. There was some tallc 
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of HeporatioD, and an attempt to find in the American Bepublic the 
erupport refused by Et^land. The quarrel became highly critical ; 
a fslse step on the part of the naval officers of either nation might 
have brought on a eeriouB quarrel and even war. The English 
Ministry, under these circnmataacea, made use of the imperial position 
of England in a manner which was certainly the very opposite of what 
is generally meant by " imperialism." They entirely overruled the 
colonial view, admitted most of the claims of France, and in 1891 
brought in a Bill by which naval officers were authorised to secure 
even by force the carrying out of treaties. It was not however found 
Qecessary to press this Bill to a conclusion. The Qovemment stated 
that an agreement had been arrived at, by which, afler the aecond 
reading, time should be allowed for negoiiation with the colonial 
Legislature, and the Bill be dropped if the modut vtvendt, the arbitra- 
tion award, and the maintenance of the existing treaties were accepted 
for three years, ao as to give Ume for a final setUement to be reached. 
The Bill was not even read a second time ; but the Honse declared 
itB willingness to euppoit the Government in carrying out the treaties 
and in going to arbitration. 

But the greatest difficulties with which the Foreign Office had to 
contend were those arising from the almost sadden sifflcuitiHin 
rise throughout Europe of a desire for colonising the -i^i™' 
African continent. Dntil 1876 the only European country €Kerci«ng 
any considerable inSueace in Africa was England. The great dis- 
coreries on that continent had been made by Englishmen, in many 
places the British flag had been raised, British miBsionary enterprise 
had begun the work of civilisation and formed settlements (t>r in the 
interior, and British influence was practically unquestioned. But 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for the Government to go much 
beyond the wishes of the nation at large. Long-a^hled vieivs of 
political or mercantile possibilities, unless shaied by the people, are 
out of the reach of Government. The mercantile world was not at 
the lime ready to take advantage of the opportunities made known 
by the reports of travellers. There seemed no particular reason why 
things should not continue in their present position. The openings 
thus neglected were utilised by other nations. A maoia for colonial ex- 
pansion, for the acquisition of extended territory, arose in all the great 
European countries. The E!nglish, suddenly awakened from their indif- 
ference, now threw themselves eagerly into the general scramble for 
thepossessionof the newly discovered country; and they at once found 
themselves face to face with Portugal, Germany, France, and Italy, 
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Now that the fit of apathy had paaaed away, and the complacent 
acquieecence in thbga as they were was rudely shocked, it miist have 
been difficult for the Conservative leaders to keep aloof from the 
grasping temper of their followers. There are always men who 
consider the greatness of an empire to depend upon its size, who see 
in the acquisitions of their neighbours assaults upon themselves, and 
who are ready to raise the cry of injured national prestige at any 
concession or recognition of the rights of others. With such men 
^^ Lord Salisbury's policy was not in favour ; the Press 

BaUaborr'a Was full of their outcries. Lord Salisbury, though 

" bitter in speech, was of a singularly peaceful disposi- 

tion. Believing strongly in the right and duty of European nations 
to assist in the advance of civilisation, the somewhat qoestionable 
view that vast tracts of territory, if inhabited by men of a different 
colour, may be legitimately seized to allow of the eipansion of tlie 
white races, was not repugnant to him. But he always, under all 
circumstances and in every continent, recognised the necessary give 
and take of that diplomacy which is the civilised substitute for war. 
No doubt he was fully conscious that, in times past, both he and his 
rivals in office had neglected opportunities of which the loss was now 
to be regretted. But he approached the present complications with 
an acknowledgment that other nations had fairly occupied the places 
which England had carelessly left vacant. He limited himself lo 
securiog what could be honestly spoken of as " British interests ; " that 
is to say, such territories as were actually in some degree occupied 
hy the British, or which appeared to be necessary for the expansion 
of sncb rudimentary settlements. 

The difficulties with Portugal assumed the shape of a question as to 
DUputowitii the definition of the limits of ancient rights. The out- 
"Barixiv^. burstofPortugueseenergy in discovery and colonisation 

which marked the fifleenth century is a strange episode in history. A 
comparatively few years saw it fade away, and its results were left to 
be reaped by nations of a more persistent character. But what bad 
been at that time effected in the southern part of Africa was now made 
the groundwork of astonishing pretensions. The whole breadth of the 
continent, from Mozambique and Lorenzo Marques on the east to St. 
Paul de Loando on tie west, was claimed as beloi^ng to Portugal 
by right of discovery. So vast a claim could not of course be admitted 
for a moment ; &cts too obviously conti'^dictcd it. There was no 
difficulty in showing that, whatever might have been done io the 
fifteenth <«ntury, the Portuguese had long since retired from the 
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interior, where their very name was nokDown ; that the ruins vrhich 
they claimed as evidence of early occupation were of yery diCFerent 
origin ; and that from dread of native hostility the Portuguese practically 
confined themBelvea to a few ill-kept and unhealthy eettlementa upon 
the coast. At these places, such trade as there was was in the hands 
of traders from British India ; and snch fictitious establishments as stil! 
existed a few miles up the Zambesi consisted at most of a powerless 
Portuguese official with perhaps a sergeant, to represent armed occupa- 
tion. The expansion of Great Britain in Africa had assumed a form 
coDvenient no doubt at the rime, as saving the Government from 
direct responsibility ; but, as history seemed to prove, it was a form of 
questionable advantage in the long run. The greater part of the duties 
of government had been given into the hands of lar^e chartered com- 
panies. Already there were two such companies attemptingto develop 
the countries to the south of Lake Nyassa ; and an important settlement 
of Scotch missionaries was spreading civilisation with marked success 
from their station at Blantyre in the highlands of the river Shir^ the 
chief northern tributary of the Zaml>esi. A third great company was 
coming into existence for the purpose of opening up the country im- 
mediately to the north of the Transvaal. 

To have listened to Portugal would have l)een to check all these 
efforts. Lord Salisbury adopted a very firm attitude. n^Mg—,-. 
When the Portuguese sent expeditions to fry to make wituPortuBai, 
good their claims and to form treaties with the native '"°° '^^^ 
tribes, he despatched an ultimatum to the Court of Lisbon which in 
spite of angry demonstrations ou the part of the populace could not be 
resisted. A line of dematcaljon was drawn, securing all that could 
reasonably be wished for, including the free navigadou of the Zambesi 
and the Shirf, and practically pushing British influence as tar as the 
south of Lake Tanganyika. The Treaty was kid before the Rouse of 
Lords in June 1891. Lord Salisbury explained that the general 
principle consisted in the acknowledgment of treaty rights and of 
effective occuparion, and that the result, on the whole, was a division 
which placed in our hands the territories suited for white occupation, 
leaving to Portugal those which could be developed only by the natives 
in accordance witli Portuguese habits. There was not much difficulty in 
dealing with a Power so effete, or witli claims so preposterous as those 
of Portugal; the case was different when the rival Power was Germany. 

The dispute with Qermany concerned territories which had been, 
and still were nominally, the possesions of the Sultan stiputsintii 
of Zanzibor. The dewre for colonisation and for <*«™i»°t- , 

i>;lc 
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meTcantile openingB outside Earope had been strongly felt io Germany, 
and a society to foster colonisation had been formed nhich in 1884 
seat out commisBionera, Dr. Petera and Couot Pfeil, to the east coast 
of Africa opposite Zanzibar. When those explorers returned in Ihe 
followiag year, it appeared that with entire disregard of the authority 
of the Sultan they had contracted separate alliances with various 
native chiefs. For many years at Zanzibar the English Consul, Sir 
John Kirk, had been practically all powerful. Under bim British 
iniiuence had become supreme, and Zanzibar seemed to be rapidly 
developing into an orderly and well-goTerned State. The news that 
behind and eveu within the limits of the Saltan's dominions the 
Qermana were establishing a now power, gave a considerable shock 
to English feelings. In March 1885 a charter had been granted to 
B Qerman colooisatioD company, giving it an imperial protectorate 
over territories stretching &om Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika. Prince 
Bismarck, bent upon realising his great schemes of military organisa- 
tion, although he was not himself m favour of colonial expansion, 
could not afford to disregard the movement, and the eager colonial 
party had received his support. In the opmion of the more vehement 
partisans of British expansion, the Foreign Office bad yielded unduly 
to German pressure. In 1886 a line of demarcation, running from 
the river Wanga, north of ZanzitHtr, including the mountainous district 
of Kilimanjaro, and terminating on the shores of Lake Victoria, was 
agreed upon to separate the rival " spheres of influence " ; and at the 
same time the work of Sir John Kirk was entirely destroyed by the 
acknowledgment of a German protectorate over Zanzibar itself. The 
administration of the English "sphere of influence," which lay to 
the nortli of this line and included the newly discovered kingdom of 
Uganda, was, in occordance with late precedents, intrusted to an East 
African company, at the head of which was Sir William Mackinnon. 
The two companies thus placed in close juxtaposition differed widely 
in their methods of procedure with the natives ; constant disputes 
arose between them, and the friction became very severe. Again, to 
the west of Lake Victoria, up to the confines of the Congo State, which 
had been established by the Belgian King at Ihe instigation of Stanley 
tlie traveller, there was a large district not distinctly included either 
in the Qerman or tbo English "sphere of influence." Tbe aspirations 
of the British mercantile companies were high, and the idea had 
arisen of a continuous line of British trade settlements, or at least 
an extension of British influence from Gape Colony to Egj'pt 
The great lakes afforded an almost conlinuous waterway, and the 
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possession of this trade road nas regarded as of the fitst importance. 
The eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika and the territory between it 
and Lake Victoria were included in the Qerman " sphere." Conduct 
□ot of the most serupuloos charactor had enabled Vr. Peters to form 
private treaties with chiefs in tliis neighbourhood and to the west 
of Lake Victoria. There seemed to be a risk not only of a formidable 
break m the great mercantile road, but of the lapping of German 
influence around and behind the Uganda kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury was compelled to take the matter in hand. He 
treated it on his usual principles. He did not attempt 
to claim for England more than was due, considering witb oemuuir, 
the increase of flie French power in Madagascar, the ''""*™*'' 
position of the Germans, and the lalMur and capital already spent in 
Africa. Under his management a Convention was arrived at in June 
1890. The German Government was induced to disregard the private 
arrangements Dr. Peters had made witli the natives, and to treat the 
whole matter as an international one. The surrender to Germany 
of the little island of Heligoland procured the restoration of the Pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar to Edgland, and the encroaching temper of the 
Germans in Africa was set at rest by the demarcation of the limits 
of the rival spheres of influence in the disputed district The line 
was drawn straight from a point on the west coast of Lake Victoria 
opposite to the termination of the old line from tlie coast to the 
lake until it reached the border of the Congo Slate. It was thought 
by many tliat this Convention favoured the Germans unduly. The 
uproar against it among the eager advocates of African espansiou 
was violent In their view the strict principle of " the hinterland " 
ought to have been applied ; the German sphere should have been 
confined to the land immediately behind their coast-line, and the line 
dividing the English and German spheres of influence should have been 
drawn far to the south of the great lake. Stanley was indignant at " the 
pusillanimous surrender of foreslsnnd kingdoms." tut, as Lord Salisbury 
said, " bargains must be regarded from the point of view of prudence 
as well as of twldness ; and though we ruled the sea, and need fear no 
question of maritime rivalry, an entirely differeut set of considerations 
came into view when the question was one of taking possession of 
territories only accessible after three months' travel." When the 
treaty was completed, and it appeared that the right of continuing 
the trade road across the German territory had been secured, most 
reasonable men, and Stanley among them, were on the whole well 
satisfieri. -, . 
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In this policy of prudent bai^aia and constant concession there 
was little of the temper of acquisitive imperialiam. 
Bnnpun Nor A\A the unuaoal exertion of authority over a aetf- 

pouucB. governing colony, in the case of Canada, and the shock 

g^ven to ita loyalty by the lirnt refusal of its claims, appear to he 
mnch in harmony nith that more temperate form of imperialiEm 
which looks to closer nnion or even federation with the colonies. 
The jnstitication for the unaggressive treatment of international and 
colonial questions may presumably be found in the general condition 
of European politics at the time. Direct alliauces being out of the 
question, it became a necessity for English statesmanship to draw, aa 
far as possible with an equal hand, support from either of the great 
continental groups. After all, the chief interest of England lay in 
Egypt. Promises forbade the assumption of a protectorate over that 
country, which forms the link not only with our Eastern empire, but 
with the largest and most important of our colonies. If England was 
ultimately to retire, time was wanted to complete the great work of 
re-establishment which had been taken in hand, and to confirm 
British influence. The only direct competitor for that influence was 
France. But the other great Powers did not regard the firm 
establishment of British supremacy with any favour ; it wanted but 
little to induce Germany to throw its weight into the scale. Both 
France and Germany had therefore to be conciliated. The price 
paid was perhaps somewhat high ; the acceptance of the French 
protectorate over Madagascar, and the support of French claims in 
Newfoundland, were matohed by the great concessions to Germany 
in Africa, and the surrender of Heligoland. 

The extension of British territory however still went on. For 
Annaxation of Bome years the relations between the Indian Govern - 
*™'™''- ment and Thebaw, King of Upper Burmah, had been 

severely strained. Aa early as 1879 our Resident had been withdrawn 
from the capital, and attempts to renew commercial treaties with the 
King had proved abortive. French agents had gained his ear. He 
bad attempted to form European relations, and had contracted a Con- 
vention of some sort with France. The difficulty reached a climax 
when he was induced to confiscat« the rights of the Burmah Trading 
Company in favour of French concessionaires. In the autumn of 
1835 it was found necessary to address an ultimatum to him, demand- 
ing arbitration and the reception of a British Resident. He refused, 
and pretended that his arrangements witii France, Italy, and Germany 
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Prendergast at once crossed the frontier, and nfter a short war 
occupied Mandelay, on November 28, 1885. Tlie country thus 
conquered was in the following year annexed to the British empire. 
It waa not without difficulty that the QoTernmeDt waa established. 
A guerilla warrare was carried on by the inhabitants which lasted for 
several years. It waa usual to speak of our enemies there as Dacoits, 
but there is no reason for blinking that they were other than patriotic 
people fighting for the independence of their country. The pacifica- 
tion of all the annexed districts was ultimately eOected in 1889, 
and British Burraah administered like the rest of British India. 

With the exception of Iha annesatjon of Upper Bunnah, the history 
■ of India daring Lord Salisbnry'a administration had Huumniantaf 
been somewhat uneventful. The great ability of indUnsiiwi*, 
Lord DuSerin enabled him to pursue with success the policy begun 
by the delimitation of the boundaries of Afghanistan in 1884. The 
policy consisted in establishing an independent State between the 
Russian empire and the British dominions, and in preserving friendly 
relations with its ruler, so long as he was able to maintain himself on 
the throne, and to keep in order the wild tribes of which his kingdom 
chiefly consisted. Abdurahman proved to be a man of unusual 
vigour; and though now and then difficulties arose, they were over- 
come by the tact of the Viceroy and the wisdom of Uie Ameer in 
recognising in which direction his own interests lay. Within the 
frontier which had now been definitely adopted, great eSbrta were 
made to secure the defence of India. Various communications were 
opened, and a railway was constructed at considerable expense from 
the valley of the Indus to Quetta. In Baluchistan the influence of Sir 
Bobert Sanderaan secured the friendship of the chiefe. Each little 
war was made of use as an opportunity of surveying and mapping 
the difficult mountain barrier. Lord DufTerin also set on foot a 
system, which waa completed by his successor, Lord Lansdowne, by 
which the irregular armies of the protected princes were reformed 
and reoi^anised. A feeling of loyalty to the British empire was so 
successfully encouraged that portions of these reorganised armies were 
regarded, and could indeed be used, as imperial troops. The presence 
of a considerable nnmber of Indian princes at the Jubilee bad given 
a signal proof of their acceptance of British rule- 
But side by side with this apparent loyalty there had arisen a 
movement among the middle classes which threatened indiaDKatiacmi 
at one time to be somewhat dangerous. A so-oalled Oooexe*.. 
National Congress assembled at Calcntta in 1887, and continued to meet 
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yearly, the number of delegates rising from 350 at the first meeting 
to nearly 2000 in 1889. The langaage of the orators was not alwaj-s 
decoroua, and claims were put forward for the introductioa of popular 
and parliamentary government in India, a demand which the stale 
of the country, and the position of the English there, rendered it 
impossible to grant. Expressions of disapprobation from the Viceroys 
seem to have had a good efTect upOQ the principal members of the 
CoDgreea; the movement gradually declined, and it became little 
mote than the mouthpiece of the class of educated Bengali Babus. 
But in estimatiag the position of the English in India, tlie opinion 
of that CTer-increasing class, by whom the Press is lai^ely worked, 
must always be taken into consideration. 

One incident which, for awhile, attracted much attention in 
OutbTukin England was an outbreak in Manipur. In 1890 the 
xuiipiir, 18»L Maharajah had been deposed by his brothers for 
incompetency. His successor had not proved satisfactory, and Mr, 
Quinton was sent, accompanied by some 500 troops, to set matters 
right He summoned a Durbar, at which it was his intention to have 
arrested the Minister whose influence he believed to be the source 
of the misgovemment of the country. Warned in time, the Minister 
did not attend the Diu'bar. Some troops sent to apprehend him were 
fired upon, and the Residency was for many hours subjected to a 
sharp attack. In the evening Mr. Quinton and tlie other. Englishmen 
were induced, on the pretext of a parley, to leave the Residency and 
visit the Palace. They were there assassinated (Marob 25, 1891). 
Armed intervention became necessary. With a small body of troops 
it was found possible to reassert British autbority, and to place upon 
the throne a child, with tbe title of Bajah, under the care of a British 
officer. The wisdom of the attempt to change the Government, and 
the conduct of Mr. Quinton in planning the secret apprehension of 
the Minister, were severely criticised in England. 
Outside the oomplicatioos of tbe European system, and the quarrels 

indirelitly connected with them, of which colonial 
quarreuwttii expansion was the immediate cause, other questions 

of some importance, and not without a threatening 
aspect, arose between England and America. They were connected, 
as the French quarrel had been, with the rights of fishing, and 
affected both the eastern and western coasts of America. The 6r8t 
quarrel had reference to the eastern coast. The chief point at issue 
was the construction to be given to tbe long-established rnle which 
granted territorial rights for a distaoce of three miles from the Bhot«, 
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The rights of the American fiebermen to ply tbeir trade and to land 
in Canadian ports had been the cause of much dispute and of several 
treaties. The AmericanH had to all appearance gone beyond their 
treaty rights ; and the Canadiana, supported by the imperial Govern- 
ment, had seized and confiscated vessels fishing illegally. Very hot 
language had been used in America npon the subject, and threats had 
been utiered of such interruption of the intercourse between Canada 
and the States as would Jiave caused a serious dislocation of trade. 
The American position was weak hoth legally and materially ; the 
extant treaties were distinctly in favour of the Canadian contention ; 
and the loss from interruption of intercourse would have pressed far 
more heavily upon the States than upon Canada. It was however 
thought desirable tliet the matter should be taken in hand by the 
British GoTerument, and be treated as an international qnestion. 
Accordingly, in 1887, Mr. Chamberlain crossed over to Canada; and 
there, in company with Sir Sackvillo 'Weat, the British Minister at 
Washington, and Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian Minister in 
London, he met Mr, Bayard on the part of the United States, and 
concluded a treaty, signed on February 15, 1888. By this treaty the 
demands of the Americans were practically conceded. A clearer 
construction was given as to what constituted "territorial water." 
The large bays and gulfs exceeding three marine leagues in widih 
were no longer to be regarded as inland sea^ but were to be subject 
to the same mlea as the open ocean; the reatrictions laid by the 
fundamental Treaty of 1818 upon the resort of American fisliermen to 
Canadian porta were to be removed, although except within definite 
limits the actual right of fishing near the shore was withheld. Even 
this restriction was to be removed if the United States would consent 
to renew the reciprocal commerce of fish and fish-oil duty free. It 
was only after much opposition that the Canadian Parliament could 
be brought to consent, for the sake of peace, to a treaty entirely 
disadvantageous to Canada. The Canadian eonoessiona were however 
useless. A Presidential election was imminent The feeling in America 
of opposition to any compromise with England was strong; and, with 
a view to securing votes, the Republican party refused to agree to 
ratify the treaty, favourable though it was to American interests. 
Still more aurpriaing waa it that Mr. Cleveland, the Democralio 
candidate, and himself the chief author of the treaty, apparently foe 
the purpose of outbidding his Republican opponents immediately 
denounced it and declared the necessity of retaliatoty measures 
against Canada. The step was not a snccessful one on his part; 
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General Harrison was elected Preeident, Sir Julian Psnneefort took 
the place of Sir Sackville West, who, having unwisely mingled filighlly 
in the political contest, had been obliged to withdraw. The treaty 
waa abandoned, and the fishery question fell back into its old condition 
of uncertainty. 

The seCDod cause of friction ^th the United Srat«s was the tong- 
BsaifiiiisTT standing dispute about the seal fishery in tlie Behrings 
quMTBi. ggft_ Russia had claimed the sea witiiio the Aleutian 

Islandfl as an inland sea. The claim was preposterous, and England 
and America alike had frequently protested against it In 1866 
Russia had sold Alaska, its property on the American continent, 
to the States. In spite of their former protest, the States at once 
assumed the Bussian position, and confiscated some English ships 
that had taken seals in the open sea. "Dieir object was twofold, the 
retention, of a valuable monopoly to the exclusion of the inhabitants 
of Vancouvers Island or Canada, and the maintenance of the supply 
of seals, for it was chieSy lemalea that were taken in the open sea. 
The ships which had been seized were condemned by the Local Court 
of Sitka in Alaska. The illegality of the verdict appeared so obvions 
that Lord Salisbury hoped to get it overruled by the Supreme Court. 
In lliia effort he foiled, but he had at the same time taken the whole 
matter in hand, and had put it on a broader footing. He succeeded 
in bringing it to arbitration by a treaty signed in the early spring of 
1892. After the lapso of a year the arbitrators made their report. 
It proved to be entirely in favour of the English contention as the 
law then stood ; compensation for the shipmaeters whose goods had 
been confiscated was thus secured. But for the future new regulations 
were made in accordance with the American view, not on legal 
grounds, but in order to secure the preservation of the seals, an object 
which both disputants really bod at heart. No fishing was henceforth 
allowed within six^ miles of Hie Pribyloff Islands, the chief breeding- 
place of the seals ; and a close time was fixed, during which all seal 
fishing was forbidden. 

Every question as it arose hod thus been handled with prudence 
BummaiT ot ^"'^ without blnster, To the majority even of the 
(Orel gn poller. Opposition the conduct of foreign affairs had appeared' 
jndicious. Such objectious as were made came chiefly from men of 
Radical tendencies. The exponent of these views was SirCharles Dilke, a 
mau who had given much thought to the foreign relations of the country. 
In a speech to his constitnests, he declared that he wished to destroy 
the mytii that Lord Salisbury's policy had won the approbation of the 
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Ijberal party. He found much to blame in hia policy of concession, 
and accused him of undue leaning to the Triple Alliance. The cession 
of Heligoland, which waa a point of Taat importance to Germany, and 
the whole arrangement of East Africa and Zanzibar were unnecessary 
concessions for which no adequate advantages had been obtained ; in 
Egypt alone had tlie right policy been pursued. Thia criticism is in- 
tereatmg, because one of the chief causes of mistrust felt in the incoming 
Ministry waa the belief that Mr. Morley and others were eager b> 
carry out the long-promised retirement from Egypt It was a common 
idea that a determined foreign policy waa the monopoly of the Con- 
servatives. But the attitude asaumed by a speaker ao Radical in his 
policy as Sir Charles Dilke, and the well-known views of Lord Bosebery, 
Beemed to promise that British claims would be upheld at least as 
firmly by the new Ministry as by their predecessors. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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Bmu SHntary Mr. AsquLth, 

fbreign Secretary, Lord Boseberj-. 

OoloHial secretary, UsrquiH of Ripon. 
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IHrtt Lord Iff Uu Admiralty, Earl Spencer. 

Pretideat qftlic Beard of Tnidt, .... Mr. Mundellt 

PtntmHler-aettemi, Mr. Arnold Morley. 
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PTe$fde«l f/LocBl CoKmnirnt Board, . . .Mr. H. H. Fowler. 

rict-Freiident of the CBunca of EdacalioR, . . Mr. Arthur AclanJ. 

Firit CtMaiHlinKT qf Worla Mr. 0. Shin-Lefevre. 

Chi^ Saretary /or SCallajtd, Sir Geoi^ TrereljaD. 

Chief Secretary for Inland, Mr. Join Morley. 



Lord ChajiccUirr, Ur. Samuel Walker. 

THE general election, the vote of want of confidence, and the 
eEtablishment in office of the new (irovernment, was followed by 
an immediate prorogation. For live months the new Mioistry was 
Thenev allowed to pursue ita policy unquestioned, and to 

2^^^^ prepare for the coming atniggle in January. The 

toBtia. exact character of the expected Bill in favour of Home 

Rule was not diaclosed. Thespecch-maVingfellchiefly to the Opposition. 
But the change of policy — conciliation as opposed to coercion — was 
at once visible. The general proclamation under the Crimes Act had 
already been withdrawn. There remained tiie Hpecial proclamation 
declaring the National League to be a dangerous association, and the two 
obnoxious clauses of the Crimes Act authorising the change of venue 
iu trials and extended rights of search. These were all allowed to 
drop, and the Act became in Mr. Morley'a hands entirely inoperative. 
Furlherraore, the Irish Secretary did not shrink from moving in the diffi- 
cult matter of restitution of evicted tenants. A Royal Commisiuon was 
appointed \o inquire into their claims, at the head of which was set 
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nil Englisli judge, Mr. Justice Mathem. The constitution of the 
CommiasioQ and the opening speech of Mr. Justice Mathew excited 
extreme anger among the Unionists. Mr. Morlej did not hide the 
fact that the members of the Commission were chiefly of Nationalist 
tendencies. Uathew'g speech cootained certainty a strong indictment 
of some of the Irish landlords. It was evident that an attempt was 
to he made to govern Ireland without escepfional laws, and to treat 
with much sympathy and indulgence the claims and conduct of the 
Irish people. 

It was not in Ireland only that the respect for national wishes was 
shown, Mr. Gladstone had become so filled with ideas of nalionality 
that to him the Welsh appeared scarcely less a separate na'ioa thaa 
the Irish. In his speeches in Wales he implied in no doubtful manner 
that be would favourably consider the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales as though it were a Welsh Church, and would throw no 
obstacle in the way of changes in the Welsh Land Law analogons to 
those he Lad carried out in Ireland. 

In England the questions which required immediate handling were 
the distress among the lai^ class of unemployed and _,^^, 
the clamorously demanded right of public meeting in squua 
Trafalgar Square. Both Mr. Mundella, President of "**"■'■■■ 
the Board of Trade, and Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, showed 
skill and firmness in meeting the difficulties which arose. While 
listening with much sympathy to the case of the unemployed, Mr. 
Mundella made it plain that legislation in their favour was impossible ; 
but at the same time he organised in his office a Labour Department, 
from which he hoped they would derive much benefit. Mr. Asquith, 
adhering to the view that the use of Trafalgar Square was a privilege 
and not a right, consented to allow meetings to be held liere under 
certain limitations and conditions to be arranged with the police. 
The measure proveii successful. A full meeting or two were held, 
and then, opposition having disappeared, they gradually dwindled to 
nothing. 

Abroad there was no dislocation of policy. Nowhere was the 
expected weakness of the Government visible. As to sotsAta 
Uganda, where the East African Company had proved "■'^''•. 
unable to maintain its position, the Foreign Office desired further 
information, but showed no signs of being willing recklessly to with- 
draw ; a special commissioner, with very large powers, was appointed 
to examine the position in all its aspects. In Egypt^ though Mr. 
Scott Moncrief and Sir Alfred Miloer were recaJled, it was only 
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because they were wanted at home. Their places were satisfactorily 
filled. Colonel Kitchener was pnt at the head of the Egyptian Army 
as Sirdar, and Sir Evelyn Baring (now become Lord Cromer) continoed 
to exercise his gi'eat beneficial influence oyer the Kliedival Govern- 
raent. Various difficulties however seemed to be threatening. Abbas, 
the young Khedive, who had succeeded his father in the beginning of 
1892, began to show signs of restlessness. Not unnaturally, there was 
alurays a party in Egypt which, either from a real nationalist feeling 
or won over by the intrigues of France, was strongly opposed \a the 
British supremacy. This party hailed the efforts of Abbas to assume 
a more independent poaiiion and to assert his right of- nominating his 
own Ministers by the removal of Mustapba Fehmi, and the appoint- 
ment of Fakri, a member of the Nationalist party, as chief Minister. 
The firm attitude assumed by Lord Cromer overawed the Khedive, 
and a compromise was effected by which Kiaz Fasha was placed at 
the bead of the Government (January 1893). Tlie support given 
to Lord Cromer by the English Government, made evident to the 
Egyptians by an increase of the army of occupation, enabled him to 
encounter succesBfully for the time the rismg feeling of the Nationalists. 
But the year did not pass without further indications of dissatisfaction, 
which required to be met by great tact and self-re straiut. Fortunately 
the required skill was not found wanting, and the general course of im- 
provement both in financial and in public works continued unchecked. 

The Queen's Speech at the opening of Parliament fJanuary 1893) 
Openine-of made clear to the public what had already been fore- 

PwUftment. shadowed in Ministerial utterances, that, while the 
first place in the Liberal programme was to be occupied by Home 
Bule, many other items of what was'-inown as the Newcastle pro- 
gramme were to find a place in it. Bilt^were promised for improved 
registration, and for the establishment of equality of franchise by the 
limitation of each elector to a single vote ; for defining employers' 
liability; for the limitation in certain cases of the hours of labour; for 
the creation of parish councils ; for securing local option ; and for 
"preventing the growth of new vested interests in ecclesiastical 
establisbmenls in Scotland and Wales," a preliminary step towards dis- 
establishment. As was foreseen at the time, as the Ministers themselves 
must indeed have foreseen, but few of these measures were carried 
through. The way was stall stopped by the Home Rule question. 

The " Government of Ireland " Bill, produced as soon as the Addresa 
KamtKuis "as passed, differed considerably from that of 1886. 

Bin. 1893, The Irish Legislature was to con^st, as to England, 
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of two bodies regarded aa representing an apper and a lower House, 
a legislatiTS coancil and a legislative assembly. The Council and tbe 
Assombly were to be elected by different conslituencies, the first by 
those rated at £20, the second, 103 in number, by the existing con- 
stituencies. The It^islature was to bnsy itself eiclusiTely with Irish 
affairs. Questions of peace and war, of treason, of tbe law of aliens, 
and of external trade were withdrawn from its purview. Heligiona 
freedom wna to be aecnred. The Viceroy was to be appointed for six 
years, irrespective of religion or party. An executive committee of the 
Irish Privy Conndl was to act as his Cabinet. Subject to the sancfa'on 
of the Sovereign and the advice of his Cabinet, he had the power of 
veto on Irish Bills. If the two Houses disagreed, they were to be 
called to meet in common, and tbe question was to be left in the hands 
of this joint meeting. An appeal lay to the Privy Council, if the Irish 
Failiament should overstep its couBtitutioual rights. As a precaution, 
in order to secure the parity of the Bench, the judges were to be 
uremovahle ; two of them were to be specially appointed to consider 
financial questions. The Irish constabulary, left during tbe period of 
transition under the authority of the English admbistration, was to be 
gradually absorbed into a local police. The financial arrangements 
might be reconsidered after fifteen years. Thus far the Irish constitution 
only was considered. The more difficult questions connected with its 
relation to England remained. One of tbe chief objections to the former 
Bill had been the exclusion of Irish members from the central Parliament, 
which was regarded as incompatible with its imperial charaoter. The 
counter arguments alleged had rested on the impropriety of allowing 
the Irish, over whoso affairs Great Britain had no longer any control, 
to exercise what might at times prove a paramount influence over 
English affairs. In the new Bill Mr, Gladstone attempted to avoid the 
dilemma. Seduced in number to SO, the Irish members were to enjoy 
a limited right of voting in the imperial Parliament. A line was drawn 
between what was exclusively English and what was imperial. 
Questions expressly confined to Great Britain, taxes not levied in 
Ireland, and appropriation of money for anything except imperial 
services, were withdrawn from their cognizance. The financial 
arrai^ements had been also modified, and the payment of a lump 
sum by Ireland (which had been stigmatised as tribute) disappeared 
from the BilL Tbe Irish Budget, as explained by Mr. Gladstone, 
could be so arranged as to place in tbe bands of tbe Irish LegislatDTe 
a surplus of £500,000. Certain changes took place subsequently in 
these arrangements; and finally the payment from Ireland was 
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calculated upon its actual coDtribuUon at tjie time to the imperial 
Teveone. It appeared that after tbe expenditure of tlio Irish revenue 
npon Irish objects, the amonnt payable to the imperial exchequer 
would amount t« abont £2,300,000. From this had ta be deducted 
for the present the £500,000 a year which England undertook to pay 
for the maintenance of the constabulary. 

No Booner was this Bill introduced than the Government hurried 
lo fulfil the wieheB of the English reformers. In rapid 

* ■ Huecession the Billa promised io the Qneeii'a Speech 

were introduced, though the taotica of the Opposition prevented any 
of them from advauciog far beyond the first stages. 

The already well-known determination of the House of Lords to 
throw out the Home Rule Bill prevented" it from 
vuiuimto arousing outside the House the enthusiasm which had 

Honw Kola. accompanied the earlier Bill. But within the Honae it 
atTorded opportunity for a somewhat reckless exhibition of the powers 
of the Opposition. It is instructive to the student of party politics 
to observe that, while the Bill of 1886 had been chiefly condemned on 
the ground that the exclusion from Westminster of the Irisii members 
derogated from the dignity of the imperial Parliament, the present 
Bill was chiefly assaulted on the ground that the presence of the Irish 
members even tliough limited in numbers and with a restricted right 
of voting was disastrous to the real interests of imperial legislation. 
In fact, the struggle in the House waa a mere faction fight. Aa 
usual it was in the Committee stage that the warfare was carried on 
with most determination. Every point was subjected to the most 
captions criticism, and tfae spirit of party ran so high that all the 
decencies of Parliamentary usage wer^ foi^oiton. While members 
of the majority were not ashamed to atigmatise Mr. Chamberlain as 
"Judas," so audible whisper of "murderer" was thought a. fitting 
accompaniment to the mention of Mr. Davitt's name. The Com- 
mittee indeed did not close without an indecent exhibition of 
personal violence. No doubt such utterances came chiefly from Ibe 
rank and file, but outside the House the leaders did not tag much 
behind their followers. " The Government," said Mr. Chamberlain, 
"are using their opportunity to betray toe interests of the country, 
sacrificing them to men who have been the bane of their own 
country, but who shall not be the ruin of ours." " An intolerable, 
an imbecile, an accursed Bill," was whiA Lord Salisbury called it; 
while Lord Randolph Churchill declared that the Irish leaders were 
" political brigands and nihilists," and that the Government had been 
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" as capi'icioaB bb a woman, and as impulsive and paBsiooate as a 
horde of barbarianB." 

Beyond the intcoduction and eiplanaUon of the numeroua promiecd 
measures, the Government had been unable to advance Home aula 
before Easter i» face of the eager opposition which they ^*|"*"' 
enconntered, and which cnlminated in the introduction of a vote of 
censure on the 2Tth of March. So persistent were the opponents 
of the Bill, so nearly allied to obstruction were their metiiods, 
that Mr. Gladstone, with the acqaicscence of all sections of the 
majority, declared his intention of tailing all the time of the House 
for Government bnainess, and his determination after the briefest of 
vacations to introduce the second reading of the Home Rule Bill on 
the 6th of April. On that day the great Btru^le began. Seldom has 
the House of Commons more thoroughly earned its titie to be con- 
sidered a Farlianient If talking was desirable, there was undoubtedly 
enough of it. For twelve nights a continual flow of words, sometimes 
eloquent, sometimes reasonable, but seldom adduci:^ any new argu- 
ments, fiEed the House. There were of course in a measure of such 
importance abundant points on which opinions might vary. Most 
of these received attention from the Opposition. But the main 
objections were still the same as of old, the desertion of the loyal 
minoiity, the inefficiency of any guarantee of imperial supremacy, the 
danger of intrusting government to men so reckless as to have con- 
ceived " the plan of campaign," and now the added argument that 
the limitation of the voting power in the imperial Parliament, and 
Uie restrictions laid on the subjects within the cognizance of, the 
proposed local Parliament, were derogatory to the Irish and incon- 
sistent even with the avowed object of the Bill. This seemed indeed 
to be chiefly a matter for the Irish themselves, and although Mr, 
Itedmond and his followers refused to accept the Bill as final, the 
Irish party as a whole welcomed it with some enthusiasm. The 
arguments in favour of the Bill showed no greater novelty. Mr. 
Gladstone, in closing the debate, still put prominently forward his 
trust in the Irish people, the failure for the last sis years of thot 
steady coercion, or, as they called if, " firm government," which the 
Unionists had claimed as the panacea for Irish ills, and the great 
moral duty which lay upon England to rectify the misgovemment of 
sis hundred years. A majority of 42, the full majority which the 
Ministry could claim, including the Irish, supported the second 
reading (April 21). 

But, long though its passage had been, the Bill was far from having 
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reached smooth water. The Committee sb^ la; before it, and the 
tactics of the Opposition were avowedly to destroy it 
Biuinoam- if they conld not atop it. It was plain that every 
miMw. pgjnj would be fought at exorbitant length ; it took 

five days to carry the first clause, which was concerned with the 
supremacy of the imperial executive. 
Mr. Gladstone at first showed himself somewhat conciliatory, (U)d 
,. accepted amendmenla from the opposition so freely as 

tine," Jnnese, to excite Ihe anger of the Irish and even to threaten 
a diesolutjon of the party. He found himself almost 
compelled to take op a stifTer attitnde. The stru^le thus became 
still more embittered, and the Committee, which began its sittings on 
the 8th of May, had by the 28th of Jnne got no further than the fourth 
clause. It became absolutely necessary that some measure shonld be 
taken to vindicate the author!^ of the majority. On the following day 
Mr. Gladstone introdnced a resolution of which he had given previous 
uotice. The clauses of the Bill were divided into sections, and a time 
limit was fixed, within which all the clauses in each section were to be 
put to the vote, whether they had been debated or not The opposition 
to snoh a resolution was of course vehement. Mr. BaJfour stigmatised 
it aa an attempt to silence the voice of Great Britain. The Govern- 
ment and their supporters refused to join in the debate, in spite of 
the taunts of their adversaries. Mr. Chamberlain declared that they 
were " the slaves of the Irish party." " There sit the men," said he, 
pointing to the Irish members, " who pull the strings of the Prime 
Minister of England. The British empire is being sold by private 
ti'eaty." The resolution was, however, carried by a majority of 32. 
There thns arose a second precedent for what has been since known 
as the guillotdne. Once before, in 1887, a similar resolution bad 
been found necessary in order to force the Crimes BiH through 
committee. But Mr. Gladstone had evidently shrunk from using 
the precedent, and had only introduced bis resolution with extreme 
regret and under a feeling of its absolute necessity. He pointed 
out that the real question was whether the majority should or 
should not prevail, " If the will of the majority was not allowed 
to prevail, Parliamentary institutions would be a mockery 
and an imposture." That, in spite of their violent outcries 
ag^nst this method of procedure, the Conservatives shonld have 
subsequently adopted it, seems to show that in bee of an ener- 
getio and factious minority some such method is a matter of 
neoesrity. .-, . 

C.OOfjIc 
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Aa a matter of course, it now became the business of the Opposition 
to_bring discredit on tlia Bill by preventing the dis- jj,,,^^^,^ 
cuseioit of manf of its clauses. It thus resulted that [ttnitiDa or 
not more than ten of the origmal forty clauses were 
discussed at all. One alone, clause 9, of the third EectioQ occupied 
the whole week allowed for that section. It must be confessed how- 
ever that it concerned the most important and difficult subject of the 
Bill, the retention of the Irish members in the imperial Parliament, 
On this point, Mr. Oladstone fuund it necessary entirely to change the 
original provisions of the Bill. Explaining that there were three 
posuble means of solution — the absence of the Irish members, their 
complete presence, or their occasional presence with limited powers 
of voting — he stated that the Government were willing to be led by 
the wishes of the House, He himself had prefeiTed and had suggested 
in his Bill of 1886 the entire removal of the Irish members from the 
House, and it had been the chief cause of the failure of that Bill. He 
would willingly have withdrawn from that position and have admitted 
them &eely, but as there were frequent espressions of a strong feeling 
against this step, he and his colleagues did not think it right to urge 
the representatives of Great Britain " to accept a system under which 
members coming from Ireland were at the same time to have a 
complete command over their own domestic aHiiirs, and to possess 
a power of controlling the domestic affaire of Great Britain eqoal to 
that possessed by those who represented Great Britain." The 
Government, he scud, had therefore adopted the system of limited 
voting, but were willing to accept any change in this respect which 
the House preferred. The majority appeared l« favour the nocon- 
ditional admission of the Irish members to the Parliament at 
Westminster, and it was in this form that clause 9 was passed. When 
the fatal day arrived on which the knife of the gnillo- jy^j^m 
tine was to fail on all the remaining clauses, a scene of intbaHooH. 
violence probably unprecedented in Parliament was ""'* 
presented. Mr. Gharaberloin bad used the words with regard to tlie 
regularity with which his party followed Mr. Gladstone, " The Prime 
Minister calls ' black,' and they say ' it is good ; ' he calls ' white,' and 
they say 'it is better,' It is always the voice of a god; never since 
the time of Herod has there been such slavish adulation." At tlie 
name of "Herod" a furious storm arose, amidst which were heard 
cries of " Jttdas." It was in vain that the Chairman tried to enforce 
the closure. Some how or other, in the midst of the uproar, blows 
were given, and indescribable disorder for some minntes raged. It was 
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hushed bowever by the return of tho Speaker, and tho forty-sevetitb 
Bud last sitting of the Committee was at length brought t« an end. 
A few days afterwards (August 30) the third reading was taken. 
Again exceptions were raised to the priaciplea of the Bill, but at last, 
on the Ist of September, it was carried by a majority of 34 in a House 
of 568. An examination of tbe minority showed that without the 
Irish members tbe Government wonld have failed to carry tbe Bill by 
23 votes. 
There was no doubt as to tbe receptjon of tlie Bill when it was 
brought before the House of Lords. A House of 
i«]»pMdintiw hereditary legislators is almost of necessity conserva- 
PD»r u»fc jjyg . ^ House which represents property, and little 
else, can scarcely fail to object Xa any change which threatens the 
form of society on which its position depends. It was to a very 
willing audience tliat Lord SaUsbury bad propoanded his plausible 
theory that, altboi^b it might be unwise, even perhaps impossible, for 
the House of Lords to withsland the firmly expressed wishes of the 
nation, it had the power, and indeed the duty, of insisting upon the 
dear expression of tbe national opinion, and of forcing a dissolution if 
it believed that the House of Commons did not truly represent the 
feeling of tbe people. This was the line of argument pursued by the 
Duke of Devonshire, to whom, as leader of tbe Liberal Unionists, was 
given the task of replying to Lord Spencer's introduction of tbe 
second reading of the BilL To that argument no doubt what had 
taken place in the Lower House gave additioual weight. Tbe small 
majority, the sudden change of opinion in Committee as to the retention 
of Irish members, the paucity of amendments moved from tbe 
Ministerial side, and tbe wholesale application of the closure, almost 
unprecedented and bearing the appearance of a violent restriction of 
the right of free debate, certainly gave colour to the assertion that 
the Bil! was little more than the expression of tbe views of one man, 
by whose imperious will it had been forced through tbe House. The 
debato lasted four days. It was remarkable for a virulent and able 
attack upon Mr. Gladstone by the Duke of Argyll, for a very temperate 
and sympathetic speech from Lord Spencer, and for a playful aigument 
from Lord Rosebery, who concealed bis real earnestness under a tone 
of easy banter, but whose arguments disclosed that opportunist temper 
which has constantly marked his career. " Home Rule was not to him 
a fanaticism nor a question of sentiment, scarcely even a question ot 
history, nor a council of perfection, but merely Uie best thing which 
could be done under tJie circumstances." But from whichever wde 
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(he epealiing came, it was well uoderstood that it could have no 
effect; the conclueion was foregone. la an unusnallj' crowded Hooae 
there were but 41 votes in favour of the Bill, while 419 joined in 
rejectit^ it 

Time had undoubtedly favoured the Unionist cause. The extra- 
ordinary powers of delay which are inherent in the -^^^ _jj^ 
constitution, and the conservative temper which, in prDcssded 
spit* of the general energy and progi'essii^e force of 
the people, is flic roaried characterifitic of the English race, had had 
an opportunity of asserting themselves. While the relief which the 
Irish had been taught to espeet was kept in abeyance, strong in their 
hope for the future they had for awhile laid aside those extreme 
measures of discontent which had compelled England to take notice 
of them. The tension was relaxed, and the Irish question, grave 
though it was, no longer held its place as the one great necessary 
question to be solved. Those men who felt deeply the necessity 
of changes in England itself were no longer content to postpone the 
realisation of the refonna they had at heart. If the great composite 
Liberal party was to be kept together, it was necessary that some 
attempt should be mads to satisfy its most eager supporters. From 
a mere party point of view, whether for the general Liberal interest 
or to secure the passage of the Home Rule Sill, a consolidation of 
interests was a necessary preliminary to a new general election. The 
claim of the House of Lords to force a dissolution was therefore entirely 
disregarded, and the Government proceeded to carry forward some of 
the items of that OTer-extensive programme with which they had 
ushered in the session. 

A measure had already been introduced forthe improvement of Parlia- 
mentary registration. It was admitted that many of Beffittretlon 
the anomalies of the existing system were cured by it ; ^i"' 
but some of the younger Conservatives, seeing in it, as they said, rather 
a small Reform Bill than a Registration Bill, succeeded in stopping its 
course and referring it to a Select Committee, and it was no further 
henrd of. A similar disaster befell all attempts at temperance legisla- 
tion. A Local Option Bill had been introduced, by Tomperajioo 
which a certain number of electors might claim a ^^''■- 
poll, and, if a two-thirds majority was there obtained, the issue of 
new licences and the renewal of the old licences were to be alike 
stopped for three years. The Bill refused to recognise ftny right of 
compensation to the existing licence holders, but allowed them three 
years' grace. The Bishop of Chester, in the Upper House, treated of 
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tlie same subject from a different point of view, and introduced B plan 
for the adoption of wliat ia known as the Gothenburg s^Btem. A 
company was to be formed in any area which eipressed a desire for 
it, and was to hivo entire command of the public-houses, which it 
was to bo allowed to purchase at a price fixed by arbitration. Beyond 
a dividend of 5 per cent,, all profits of the trade were to be devoted 
to public improvementB in the area ; the number of public-houses was 
fixed at one to every thousand inhabitants in towns, one to every sii 
hundred in the country. Neitlier the Government Bill nor the 
Bishop's Bill got as far as the second reading. But besides these 
abortive eiforts, two Bills of prime importance, the Employers' Liability 
Bill and the Parish Councils Bdl, had been introduced and &irly 
launched upon their career. The dilatory tactics of the Opposition 
made it. impossible to do more than complete the necessary financial 
work before the close of the Bession, although Government took to 
itself tlie whole time of the House and kept it sitting till late in 
September. 

■ An autumn session, to begin on the 2d of November, and to last, as 
Autiima>»- Mr. Gladstone prophesied, till Christmas, was a matter 
■Ion. »o». s. of necessity. The Government determined to press 
forward and to carry at least the two Bills which had already made 
some prt^esa. They were to be regarded as " non-contentious "—that 
is though they had not passed the second reading, their principle was 
to be regarded as accepted, and their second reading to be at once 
taken. The epithet "non-contentious" proved strangely ill applied. 
The whole session was occupied in a long and detailed struggle over 
their clauses. 

The Parish Councils Bill mas undertaken as a completion and 
PorUh enlargement of the Local Government Act of 1888, 

OouneiUBlU. ][ -^^g i^, apply to the rural districts only. The 
numerous authorities — such as the Rural Sanitary Authorities, the 
Improvement Commissioners, the Local Boards, and the Highway 
Authorities — were to be reconstituted as District Councils. Below 
them in the hierarchy of authorities was to sUnd the Parish Council 
as the primary unit of local administration. In every parish there 
was to be constituted a parish meeting; and in villages of over 300 
inhabitants, or in groups of smaller parishes, there was to be a Parisli 
Council. To this Council was to be given the powers hitherto held 
by the Vestry, in all matters not directly affecting the Church. It 
was to appoint the overseers, to hold the parish property, the adminis- 
tration of the Allotment Act, and the charities with the exception of 
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those belongiag to the Cburcli. In order to carry ont its duties, Ibe 
. Parish Council was to be armed with powers to hire and to purchaao 
land compulsoriiy. It was also charged with the right of calling od the 
County Council \a eet the District Council in motion, if its duties as 
to aanitation or highways were neglected. All elections were to be 
carried on by ballot and oi) the " one man one vote " principle ; this 
included the election of the Board of Guardians, &om which all 
ex-o-gicio members were henceforward t« be excluded, 

As in the case of the eitflnsion of the franchise to the labourer, and 
in the case of the establishment of local government, BecDndra&d- 
the opposition which tlie Bill encountered "rested on the co™^^. 
instinctive mistrust of the class below them felt by the N"»-7. 
wealthier ciaases. They could not bring themselves to believe that 
compulsory powers could be safely intrusted to the labourer, or that 
such an instrument would not be used as a weapon against themselves. 
The transference of the management of the charities seemed to open 
a door to unrestraiaed jobbery, and the removal of the existing trustees 
seemed an uncalled-for attack on the vested interests of their own 
class. It was with more reason that they dreaded the suggested 
clianges in the administration of the Poor Law; it was not unreason- 
able to suppose that the judicious relief of poverty, at all times a 
matter of great difticulty, would in the iimids of (he membei's of a 
Parish Council degenerate before long into a system of indiscriminate 
outdoor relief involviog an undue expenditure of pubhc funds. It 
was upon these points that the discussion chieSy turned. An oppor- 
tunity occurred which enabled the opponents of the Bill to justify 
their lengthened opposition to what was supposed to be a non-con- 
tentious measure. They were able to assert that with respect to the 
transference of the charities the principle of the Bill had been tampered 
with. Mr. Fowler, in introducing the Bill, had promised to deal 
liberally with the existing trustees ; and this had been regarded as an 
e^ential part of the Bill. But the feeling of the Badical wing of the 
party in favour of putting the charities in the hands of the people 
themselves was so strong, that the GovenuDent thought it necessary 
to accept an amendment from their own side by which a majority, at 
all events, of the trustees should be elected by the Parish Council. 
Mr. Fowler's promise seemed thus to ba entirely ignored. Nor did 
the Poor Law clauses escape without alteration. The Opposition 
ni^d that the whole question of Poor Law administration should be 
withdrawn &om the Bill and treated as a separate matter. The 
Oovemment declined to yield on this point, and successfully resisted 
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all attempts to reintroduce ex-officio or nominated members of the 
Board of Guardians. But witli a f iew of making some concession to 
the claims of the wealthier classes, they consented to allow the Parish 
Council to elect its chairman and Tice-chwrman and one or two otiier 
members from outside its own body. Boom was thus made for the rein- 
troduction into the Coancil of a few men of influence. Even with these 
coDceseions tbe Bill could not be brought to a conclusion before ChriEt- 
mas; and it was found necessary to continue the session in the new year. 
The same fate attended the Employers' Liability Bill. The struggle 
Kmpioren' waxed hottest over the clauses which forbade " con- 
iJabmtyBiu. tracting out." It was an essential part of the Bill that 
no individual workman should have the power of contractiog himself 
out of its provisions, and it was this compulsory character which gave 
it its chief value in the eyes of the Trades Unionists and of that party 
which was eager for the extension of what was sometinies spoken of as 
State Socialism. There already existed, especially in large firms and 
mercantile concerns, schemes of mutual insurance to which master 
and man alike conti'ibuted. The Opposition urged that the new Bill 
would deal a heavy blow at the liberty of the individual workman, 
and go for to destroy an arrangement which was not ooly quite as 
advantageous to the workman as that which the Bill proposed, but 
which offered a sure and easy method of closing the gap so often 
found between the interests of employer and employed. The Bill 
'was however read a third tJme in the Hoose of Commons (November 
23). In the House of Lords it encountered fresh and more successful 
opposition. The large employers, such as Lord Dudley and Lord 
Stalbridge, protested against the destruction of their insurance schemes, 
and prophesied the ceiiain dimioutjon of amicable relations. The 
Duke of Ai^ll, as usual, talked vehemently in favour of individual 
liberty, while Lord Salisbury threw all his weight into the same scale. 
The practical step taken was the acceptance of an amendment moved 
by Lord Dudley. Basing his action upon an amendment moved by 
Mr. Machren and carried in the Lower House, by which great existing 
insurance schemes were omitted from the action of the Bill, Lord 
i-otdBuiUBv-B I'l'Jl^y nioved an amendment carrymg the matter a 
Amendment, step further, and including in the exceptions not only 
""' present but future insurance schemes. The effect ot 

the amendment was little less than the establishment of the general 
right of " contracting out." II was accepted in the House of Lords by 
a large majority. When the Bill was returned to the Commons, this 
amendment was opposed with all its strength by the Government, who 
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went BO &r aa to declare (hat ita adoption would be fatal to the Bill ; 
and, in spite of the influence of Mr. Chamberlain, who Etigmatjsed the 
action of the Government aa a mere attempt to get up a cry againat 
the House of Lorda, the rejection of the amendment waa carried 
(December 21) by the full majority of 62, and the Bill returned to the 
Upper House. 

The two Bills were thus left incomplete when Parliament adjourned 
for Christmas, with the espectation of a still further prolongation of 
a session which waa already of unprecedented length. As Mr. 
Gladstone, in spite of the many hard things which were said aa to bis 
arbitrary nature, was far too fully imbued with the old traditions 
of Parliament to look with favour upon the frequent employment of 
the closure, some other method had to be adopted to get the hotly 
contested Parish Councils Bill through the House of „ „™i_ 
Commons. Means were found in a compromise, which PariBh 
waa arranged between the feadera of the two parties, ""^"isBui, 
ou the two great points at issae. In addition to the chairman or vice- 
chairman. Boards of Gnardiaoa were to be allowed to co-opt two other 
members; and the definition of ecclesiastical chanty was slightly altered. 
On the other side, the opposition to compulaocy hiring of allotments 
waa to be witlidrawu if certain limits as to the character of the land 
hired were introduced, ostensibly for the protection of the tenant- 
farmer and landlord. It waa thus found possible (on January 4) to 
get through all the remaining clauses of the Bill. Both Bills having 
now passed the Lower House, an adjournment was moved on the 12th 
of January in order to allow the Houso of Lords time to consider 
them. The Employers' Liability Bill had already been before the 
Upper Hoose, and had been laigely altered. It was now again sent 
back to tbe Lower House with the alterationa confirmed. The 
reception of the Parish Councils Bill was not more conciliatory. All 
the chief provisions of the Bill were more or less altered. The 
population necessary to authorise a Parish CouncQ was raised, the 
right of hiring land was placed under closer control, paji,jicoun- 
the franchise, of voters at the parish meeting was ciiiBiinntiiB 
limited, the financial clausea were altered, and the 
transference of the management of the charities from the old trustees 
to elective boards was disallowed. Thus far the Conservatives, with 
their allies the Liberal Unionists, in apite of grave warnings from the 
Government benches, had had it all their own way. There seemed 
however to be a tine beyond which the conservative energy of the 
Liberal Unionists would not carry them. A raoUon of the Earl of 
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Ooalow demandiDg th&t do one should vote either at a meetiiig or a 
council who had DOt peraooally paid his rates, a moUon which if carried 
would have entailed the wholesale disfranchisement of the labourer, 
at length roused the Duke of Devooahire to the declaration that he 
could not allow aa practical or polidc, considering the poeition of the 
two Houses, so wide a policy of disfranchisement Lord Salisbury, 
although he continued to impress upon his hearers as a grave and 
fatal defect in the Bill, that it placed the power of expending the rates 
in the hands of those who did not personal!; pay rates, yielded to 
the pressure of his allies aod recommeaded in foce of the Duke of 
Devonshire's attitude the withdrawal of the motion. Enough had 
certainly been done to ahow the detennination of the Lords to throw 
every obstacle in the way of the Liberal Government. 

When the Uouse of Commons reassembled (February 12), the two 
Pdrinii ooun- ^""^ "*™ ^^^^ \i»L<^ te them for consideration entirely 
cuiBiu pausd. changed in their character by the action of the Upper 
House. Was the Government te allow itself te be thus overriden ? 
There was every indication of the approach of a severe constitutional 
Btru^le. Strengthened by the action of the Liberal Unionista in the 
House of Lords, the Government found it possible to reject most of 
the Lord's amendments with respect to the Parish Councils BiU. 
After a somewhat lengthened interchange of opinions and sending te 
and fro of the Bill, it was found possible to arrive at compromises 
Bmniimn' fairly satisfactory to both parties, aud the Bill was at 
iJabuitr BIU length passed. The Employers' Liability Bill met a dif- 

" ferent fate. Although Lord Dudley's amendment was 

again rejected by a majority of 22, certain cross voting so reduced the 
majority that a sort of compromise setting a time limit to the operations 
of the Bill was carried against the Government by two votes. It 
was not to be eapected that so feebly supported an opposition would 
produce much result or alfect the vote of the House of Lords. 
The Bill was sent up (February 19) only to be again returned with 
the Commons' amendment diaaliowed. It had been Mr. Gladstone's 
intention firmly to withstand the acUon of the Peers. Their persistent 
opposition te the ministerial measures had driven him to regard the 
assertion of the supremacy of the Lower House as an object of tlie 
first importence. He had hoped te vindicate the power of the 
Commons by carrying the simple formula " that the Lords' amendments 
be set aside." The triumph which he had promised himself was 
denied him ; it was discovered that this striking form could be used 
only when the privileges of the Commons were touched. The 
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expectation of the public liad been r^sed to a high pitch, and it 
seemed a sorry conclusion when the Prime Minister was compelled to 
conGne hims^f to a. motion which led at once to the entire dropping 
of the Bill, The Lords had proved too strong for him. He had not 
indeed heen forced to accept their amendments, but he had been 
obliged to allow their power of destruction. At length, on March 3, 
1834, the aession which had begnn in January 1893 was brought to 

IHsposed to peace in moderation aa Mr. Gladstone was, and great as 
was his dislibe to the acquisition of new imperial responsibilities, he 
found it at times impossible to withstand the pressure brought to bear 
upon him. What is sometimes spoken of as "the Thsu&tabeie 
natural expansion of the race," the offspring of the "War.iBsa. 
eager search for wealth disgaised under that form of patriotism which 
sets before it as its object the extension of the empire, was too strong 
for him. Thus it happened in the case of the Matabele War in 1893. 
A body of adventurers had been enrolled as a Chartered Company 
under tlie influence of Mr, Cecil Rhodes in 1889, to hold and ad- 
minister a territory in South Africa which by a liberal interpretation 
of agreements was held to have been conceded by Lobengula, Chief 
of the Matabele, tlie dominant tribe of intrusive Zulus. The territory 
in question lay north of the Transvaal and to the west of the Portuguese 
setOement on the coast, and was known as Mashonaland. A quarrel 
between the warlike Matabele and their former vassals the Mashonas 
produced a raid of so cruel and devastating a character that the 
European settlers were driven to resist it. As was inevitable in the 
general confusion, the Matabele were unable to draw a clear line 
between the territory of the Chartered Company and territory under 
British protection. The frontier of the Bechoanaiand Protectorate 
was violated, and it became impossible for the imperial Qovemment 
to stand aloof. The invasion of Lobengula'a territory was authorised, 
and resulted, after some severe fighting, in the complete overthrow of 
the Matabele power. Bulawayo, Lobengula's chief town, was occupied, 
while be himself tied towards the north and died early in the following 
year. A vast addition was thus made to the country already ad- 
ministered by the Chartered Company. Under the name of Bhodesia 
it entered upon a rapid though not uninterrupted course of social and 
material progress. 

Long though the session had been, its result was very scanty ; very 
few of the great Government measures had been oiouofoiiui- 
brought to completion. But though a legislative ■'<""'■ oarssr. 
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failure, it had been in many ways a personal tiiumph for the Minister. 
He hai] shown no signs of weakness in hia management of his party. 
ThoQgh unable to satisfy his Badical followers, who, irritated by the 
lengthy struggle end extreme pertinacity of the Opposition, were 
threatening to force his hand, he Still found himself at the head of 
a united party. He had upheld the dignity of the Ministry. He had 
refused to allow the Oppoaiiion to force upon him against his will a 
declaration of his plan for national defence. He had accepted the 
full responsibility for tlie Matabele War. He had defended with skill 
and temper the action of the Lord Chancellor, rudely assaulted hy the 
Radicals for not immediately filling the Bench with Liberal PartiaanB. 
It was the last of his triomphB. The close of the session was something 
much more important than the cessation of a term of Parliamentary 
struggle. It was the close of the political life of one of the most 
remarkable sfateBmen ever produced by England. His impeachment 
of the House of Lords, during the discussion of the Lords' amendmenta 
to the Parish Councils Bill, was tjie last speech delivered by Mr. Glad- 
slone in Parliament. A political life of more than sixty years, during 
much of which be had occupied a position of influence seldom equalled, 
was drawing to its natural conclusion ; and though at eighty-four years of 
age he was still exhibiting a marvellous intellectual readiness, and a 
mastery of the details of party management which enabled him to hold 
Ihe various sectiona of his followers together as no one else could have 
done, yet the infirmitiea of age were beginning to make themselves felt. 
Both ear and eye had lost something of their old acnteness, and the 
mind, whose versatility was still remarkable, was losing its sense of 
proportion, and was acquiring something of the old man's pertinacity 
in the pursuit of a single object. The speech which he delivered, and 
which many people at the time understood to be his lost, was in no 
sense a farewell address, there were no personal allusions. Yet in its 
deeper meaning it marked a consciousness that the hour for retirement 
had struck. The great objects to which the last years of his life had 
been directed, the removal of the hlot upon the empire caused by the 
perMStent hostility of Ireland, and the establishment of a just and 
acceptable form of government there, had been ruined ; the force on 
which be had relied to attain tbem, the force of the popular will of a 
well-ordered democracy, had been suddenly and completely checked. 
Wealth, property, aristocracy, typified in the House of Lords, and 
making full use of the conslitntional powers of that House, had been 
strot^ enough to impose their will upon the nation, not on tliis 
question only, bat on every other. In Mr. Gladstone's eyes the Housa 
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of Lords had beooraB the great obstacle to every form of advance. It 
was not, aa he explained, the little amondtnents which ^^aoauma't 
he waa now accepting wliich were the real pointa at lutniwecii. 
issue. " We are compelled to accompany that accept- ° ' ^^' 
ancQ," he Bjiid, "with the sorrowful declaration that the differences, 
not of a casual or temporary nature merely, but differenccB of con- 
viction, diffevenccs of prepOBBession, ditferenccB of mental hahit, and 
differences of fundamental tendency, between the House of Lorda 
and the Houae of Commona, appear to have reached a development 
Id the present year such as to create a state of things of which vre 
are compelled to say that in our judgment it cannot continue. The 
issue which is raised between a deliboratiye assembly elected by tho 
votes of more than aii million people, and a deliberative assembly 
occupied by many men of virtue, by many men of talent, of course 
with considerable diversities and varieties, is a controversy which 
when once raised must go forward to an issue. . . . My duty terminates 
by calling the attention of the House to the fact, which it is really 
impossible to set aside, that in considering these amendments, limited 
as their scope may seem to be, we are considering a part, an essential 
and inseparable part, of a question enormously large, a question which 
has become profonndly acute, which will demand a settlement, and 
must receive at an early date that settlement from the highest 
authority." Altiiough this question, except for a brief space, has not 
assumed the exact shape which Mr, Gladstone foresaw, he was light 
in his prophecy. His departure from pohtieal life is coincident with 
a strong reaction towards the old conservative ideals. The claims of 
property and wealti) have conlinually risen into prominence ; and class 
distinctions, none the less real because lemptoed by a kindly and 
patronising interest in the well-being of the lower orders, have resumed 
much of their old strength. 

For four years longer Mr, Gladstone lived in retirement, vigorons 
and activo-rainded to the last. A painful illness, mag- oiadrton«'i 
nanimously borne, came to a close on May 19, 1898. ^""i' 
The storms of party warfare which had beaten so wildly around him 
were for a moment hnsUed. The fervid admiration he had won, the 
political hatred he had excited, were mei^d in a touching nnanimity 
of respectful regret and acknowledgment of his transcendent abihties, 
as the grave closed over the great statesman at hia public funeral in 
Westminstei Abbey. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LOUD E0SEBERV8 MISISTUV (Murcli 3. 1854, lo Jniie M, I8»S); 
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(Ai^i<«T(lar;i Ur. John Marley. 

Lord CtuBodlor, Mr. Sumnel Willier.* 

Oorf Stcntar), Sir Georgs TreTeljin. 

• Hot in ttae Cabinet. 



ON the 3d of March the 1ong-eipect«d ree^atiou of Mr. Gladstone 
took place, and Lord Rosebery waa ofiftred and accepted the 
position of Prime Minister, Ho undertook to carry on the Government 
IdidBDHbary On the same lines as hia predecessor. The conduct of 
S^M^i^'a, affairs had indeed led to a situation which somewhat 
18M. suited Lord Bosehery's viems. A Home Ruler and 

consistent supporter of Mr. Gladstone, he bad none of the enthusiasm 
for Irish self-government which bad induced Mr. Gladstone to make 
it almost the sole object of his political aspirations. He had no 
wish that it should, as it had hitherto done, entirely orershadow 
the many reforms required in other parts of the empire ; he bad 
no objection to allow the question to renaiu for the present in 
suspense. His view of Iiish self-government was complicated with 
a large thongh scarcely formulated conception of a great federated 
empire. On the other hand, he earnestly desired the completion of 
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many of tlie objects at which the Liberal party aimed, and his 
practical character rerolted at the condition of impotency to which 
Liberal legislation appeared to be reduced by the action of the House 
of Lords. He was ready therefore at once not only to take upon 
himself the duty of leading the Liberal adraace along its old lines, 
but also to throw all his energies into that struggle with the Upper 
House which Mr. Gladstone had indicated as the necessary pre- 
liminary to any successful Liberal work. 

If the restoration of old party lines was desirable, it was unfortunate 
that the maintenance of Home Rule as a very prominent item in the 
Liberal prc^amme was a matter of necessity; party pledges and 
the distribution of parties in Parliament put an iusurmountable 
obstacle in the way of dropping it. It may indeed be questioned 
whether the Unionists (who, but for Home Rule, might to all appear- 
ance liave returned to the Liberal fold) had not already gone too far 
in their alliance with their Conservative friends to allow of their 
return. They had deeply modified the policy of the Conservative 
party. Mr. Chamberlain wbb already shaking off his earlier domocratic 

impulses, and the line of cleavaee was fast beins drawn „ , 

. ■.- . . > T .. . . . NopOMibllity 

between radical and moderate Liberal, rather than ofUbsna 

between Liberal and Conservative. At all events, no '* '"'' 
sign of the reconstitution of a nniled Liberal party was seen. Even 
in the Ministerial majority a want of unanimity began to show itself, 
threatening further disruption. The Government were defeated on 
the Address by their own followers. An amendment moved by Mr. 
Labouchere to the effect that the House of Lords should he deprived 
of its power of veto was carried against the Government, which had 
to submit to the somewhat humiliating necessity of withdrawing tlie 
Address and substituting a new one. The incident was of course 
without result, but indicated the temper of the extreme Ministerialists 
sufficiently to explain the impossibility of any reunion of parties. The 
Ministerial majority in fact was too small for the purposes of a 
strong Government. Scarcely any of their raeosurej could be brought 
to completion. 

A Bill for the disestablishment of the Welsh Church was dropped 
after the fii-st readuig ; a Registration Bill, directed to vmIoiubiub 
cure what was allowed to be a ncandalous condition of introduoad. 
thiuga, and aimed chiefly against the abuse of plural voting, was 
stigmatised as a mere party measure in preparation for the coming 
election, and did not get beyond its second reading ; the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, for the purpose of re-establishing in tiieir fcrms in 
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Ireland those who in the late land-war had heeu driven from them, 
was indeed carried in the Lower HouBfl by the use of the most 
Stringent form of closure, but was at once rejected by the Lords 
(August 4, 1894). 

It was only on financial questions that the GoTemment was able to 
TtwBudBet. S"''' ^ distinct success. Sir Vf, Harcourt'B Budget 
April ISM. Becured them this victory. The difficulties of the 

Chancellor of the Excliequer bad been increased by the large es- 
pendilnre required for the navy. The sense of national insecurity, 
and the necessity for maintaining an irresistible naval force, whicL 
had given rise to the Naral Defence Act of March 1889, bad not 
diminished. The stipulations of that Act had been carried out, and 
the Government had undertaken great and costly works in the im- 
jirovcment of harboiirs and in the establishment of naval barracks, end 
had begun building a large naval dock at Gibraltar. The programme 
laid down by the Defence Act bad been completed. But foreign 
countries had meanwhile added to their navies ; and, on the principle 
that the Seet of Great Britain shonid be a match for any two foreign 
fleets combined. Lord Spencer now thought it necessary to set on foot 
another great scheme of naval increase, to be completed as before in 
five years. Tlie naval estimates, which had been prepared in February', 
showed an increase of £3,000,000 upon those of the year 1893-1894; 
and Mr. Gladstone just before his resignation had found himself unable 
to approve of a policy so wholly repugnant to the peaceful and 
economical tiaditions of his life. He wonld say, as we are told by 
Mr. Morloj', "My name stands in Europe as a symbol of the policy of 
peace, moderation, and non- aggression. What would be said of my 
active participation in a policy that will be taken as plunging England 
into the whirlpool of militarism? For more than sixty-two years I 
have miiformly opposed militarism." Mr. Gladstone's retirement and 
the substitution of Lord Bosebery, whose views of imperial duty were 
somewhat different, allowed the production of the enlarged estimates. 
This great increase of expenditure, on the army and navy, on educa- 
tion, and on grants to assist local taxation, had raised the demands 
upon the revenue of the coming year to over £100,000,000. Sir 
William Harcoart estimated the deficit at four and a, half millions. 
He did not propose to obtain this sura by borrowing, but by a recliEca- 
tion of what are known as the Death Duties. A duty was first to be 
laid upon the value of all property, whether real or personal, settled 
or unsettled, upon the fundamental principle that upon death the 
State should take a share of all money passing to a new owner. But 
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in the imposition of this tax the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced the principle of graduatioo. The share to be claimed by the 
State was to vary from 1 per cent npon eatatea of £500 to 8 per cent. 
upon estates of over £1,000,000. This general tax included and 
destroyed what had hitherto been known as the Probate and Account 
Duties. There remained a second tax hitherto known aa the Legacy 
and Succession Duties. These were henceforward to faU equally upon 
real and personal property. In addition to the advantages likely to 
result from these great changes, he thought it necessary to add another 
penny to the income-tas for the coming year, and also a small additional 
duty upon spirlta and upon beer. The Budget was ^t_^,, ^ 
very thoroughly discussed in Committee, and met with thBDwth 
great opposition. But in spite of the pressure of his " "■ 
own party, Sir W. Harcomt declined to make nee of the closure, and 
by patience and firmness succeeded in carrying his propositions almost 
unaltered. The change introdoced was far-reaching, and its success 
as a financial measure has been since abundantly proved, although at 
the time it excited strong feelings of anger among the wealthier classes. 
They found a spokesman in the Duke of Devonshire, who, with a want 
of dignity unexpected from a statesman of so high a character, com- 
plained bitterly of the blow inflicted upon his class by the Bill. Hence- 
forward it would be no longer possible, he urged, for men in his 
position lo exhibit that easy liberality which was so advant^ous to 
themselfes and to the country. 

The rejection of the Evicted Tenants' Bill iu the House of Lords 
was received by the nation with more equanimity than ^^^ oovem- 
Buited the views of a Government who were determined m«n( nro- 
to rest their claim to popnlarity on their opposition to "™''™"- 
the Upper House. The autumn oratory, which had now become an 
habitual incident of party warfare, was chiefly directed to this question ; 
and it was understiiod that, when Parliament reassembled, the great 
eft'ort of the Government would be to secure the passage of a hostile 
resolution against the House of Lords. Some surprise was felt that 
there was no hint ofany such intention in the Queen's Speech (February 
5, 1895). Another Evicted Tenants' Bill, Welsh disestablishment, the 
popular control of the liquor traffic, tlie abolition of plural voting, and 
a measure for completing the system of county government in ScotJiind, 
all found a place ; but of the House of Lords tlicre was no mention. 
The Government were however right in this omission ; the Crown 
could hardly recommend a resolution of one branch of the Legislature 
wJiich injuriously affected the other. Tactically also, Lord Rosebery 
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deFended his action by explaining th&t & resolution cairyiog witi) it ao 
great a oonfititutional cbaoga would of necessity produce an immediate 
disBolutlon ; and for this be was not as yet prepared, until he had 
made some further use ot his majority. 

There was however quite BiiHicieat ground in tlie Ministerial 
TTint-Tiiii of silence for a party attacV ; and an Opposition amend- 
thaKintatry. ment intrusted tO Mr. Chamberlain was moved to the 
Address, declaring that it was quite coutrary to the public interest 
that the time of Parliament should be occupied in discussing measures 
which the Ministry was avowedly unable to pass, while a great cou- 
Btitutiooal question had been announced which required immediate 
settlement. The party situation was summed up in that amendment. 
The Opposition was desirous to secure a dissolution ; the Minis- 
terialists, at all events the tacticians among them, preferred to let the 
House of Lords still further discredit itself in the eyes of the electorate 
by refusing to pass Liberal measures, before calling on the country 
to decide upon the constitutional change which they had in view. 
The Ministerial majority, although small, was sufGcient tiD enable 
them to pursue their own line. The measures promised in the Queen's 
Speech were accordingly introduced. Against an opposition falling 
juat short of obstruction they were slowly pushed on. No Bill of 
iniportanco however was destined to arrive at maturity. Although 
there were occasions, such as the second reading of the Webh Dis- 
establishment Bill, on which the Ministers found themselves in 
possession of a fair majority, the numbers on which they could rely 
were so small that their tenure of power was constantly uncertain. 

On the question ol the election of a new Speaker, when a vote was 
taken on strict party lines, they secured the election 
•iscuonotuis of tbeir candidate by no more than 11 votes. In 
spmksr. ^pjji j(^ |,gg[ ,^g compelled by ill-health to resign 

the position he had long held with greiit dignity and success. All 
attempts at producing, as is usually thought desirable, a unanimous 
election to the vacant post proved in vaiu; and finally a vote was 
taken between Sir Matthew Ridley, nominated by the Opposition, and 
Mr. Gully, a comparatively unknown man, who was put forward by the 
Government. Time has amply vindicated the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment choice. 

It was very generally believed, though no certainty in the matter 
"KiUntth* could be orrived at, that the Government^ in con- 
'™^' tiauing to press forward their programme, and in avoid- 

ing a dissolution which seomed the natural method of strengthening 
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theii 



to Tcjecti or, in the cant language of the time, were attempting to 
" lUl up the cup," in order that tbe; might be able to appeal to the 
conntrj with a still stronger cry against Uie obstruction of the Upper 
House. There is at least no doubt that the Prime Minister definitely 
put forward a refurm id that House, and a change in its relation to 
the Lower House, as the first future object of the Liberal party. 
Party tactics of this sort are neither digLiificd nor safe. An accident 
may easily change a small majority into a minority ; and bo it now 
fell out On the discussion of the expenses of the War Office, Mr. 
Brodrick moved a slight diminution, on the ground that the supply 
of cordite was iciGufGcient. Mr. Campbell-Sannerman B«sigiutioni>f 
replied that the eiperta whom he had consulted had thsMinutiT. 
expressed themselves satisfied. He unfortunately compromised his 
position by naming the esuct amount in store. By so doing he 
rendered his appeal to expert authority nugatory ; the House could 
now judge for itself, and, somewhat to the astonishment of both 
parties, the Government upon a division appeared in the minority, 
125 against 132. The House at once adjourned, and on the following 
day, the 22d of June, it was known that the Government had resigned, 
and that Lord Salisbury bad been called upon to form a Ministry. 
Thus upon a small side issue the Conservative Government were 
returned to power ; and during the remainder of the reign were able 
to continue in office, supported in part by the natural reaction which 
followed the long course of Liberal advance, in part by the political 
blindness which invariably attends a state of war. 

The Parliament was dissolved on the 8th of July. The general 
election which ensued consummated the rout of the (jsnerai 
Liberal party. It was in vain that Lord Hosehery, election, 
following in the lines of Mr. Gladstone's last speech, attempted to 
rally bis followers to a great attack upon the House of Lords. The 
party was out of band; its vast and diffuse programme militated 
against concentrated effort ; no enthusiasm was evoked by the attitude 
of the leader; the dominating personality of Mr. Gladstone was no 
longer there to unite jarring opinions. The result was a crushing 
defeat. The Unionist Ministry could command a majority of 152 in 
the new Parliament In no Parliament since that which immediately 
followed the great Befonu Bill had either party been in a position of 
such complete predomi 
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LOBD SAUSnOItY'S MINISTRY, June 24, 1MB. 
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Pniident ijf Local Coxmacnl Hoani, . . Mr. Chuplln. 

., „ „ „ . . Mr. Long(NDV. 1900). 

PraidenHif Board nf Jgrieallurt. . . . Mr. Loog. 

„ . . . Mr. HMbury (Noi. t9M). 

Pint ammiiiioner <if Worti, . , .Mr. Ak«n DongUa. 

Preiidtnt af Bilaaxlumal Caati<:il, , , ■ . Sir John Oorat.* 

Lord I.itultnatit 1^ Inland, .... Burl oF Cidagin. 
CkitfSecrttar^/tir Inland, . . .Mr, G«ald Bilfuur,* 

.... Mr. Wjnah«m(No». 1900),' 
Lord ClianaUarfiir Inland, .... l.drd AsbbuuriH. 

Secrilarsfor Scalland, Lord ItaLfonrofBarlelgb. 

• Not InlbcCibiitel, 

THE withdrawal of Mr. OladGtone from the political arena, and the 
rapid disappearance of the Liberal Ministry of which he had 
been the head, produced a complete change in 4e centre of political 
TUe new interest. It was do longer the Irish question on which 

Minimcy. party warfare hinged. Though it no doubt continued 

to occupy a place of great promineuce, Bcrviiig as a permanent obstacle 
to any reunion of the Liberal party, yet, as far as the nation was 
concerned, it now gave place to questions of more domestic interest, 
and before all lo Ihe question of imperial unity. _^ ■ 
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The imperial idea waa the monopoly of neither party. The late 
Prime Minister had long preached it, though it had .. ohMnber- 
appeared to him scarcely within the realm of practical iBiaOaianiai 
polilicB. Among the ConBetvatives into whose hands •*"'*"'■ 
tbe Qovernment bad now eo triumphantly pasaed, it found an eager 
supporter in Mr. Cbamberlaio, a man in intellectual power perhaps not 
superior to Lord Bosebery, hut of a more practical and self-confident 
dispoeitioQ, and of unrivalled tenacity in pursuing to shcccss whatever 
objects he eet before him. Few men have excited more political 
animosity. His hitter speech, his apparent tergiveraations, tbe out- 
spoken character of hia utterances, and the little respect which be 
showed for the ordinary conventions of political life, oBbrded constant 
openinge for attack. But an uobiassed consideration of his whole 
cbcquBred career leads to the conclusion that there was a certain 
breadth of view, an aim wider and higher than the detail he was for 
the moment handlbg, always present with him at every stEtge of hia 
life. Whether engaged in municipal work at Birmingham, or support- 
ing the views of the Democratic Radical, or turning upon his old 
friends and withstanding with all bis might what he regarded as a 
step t^iwards tbe dissolution of the empire, it waa always the great 
idea of well-governed yet self-governed units within an unhrokeu and 
powerful unity which filled his mind. To all appearance a practical, 
sharp, even over sharp, man of businesa, he was at heart an idealist. 
His position as Colonial Secretary gave him opportunities he was not 
slow to embrace. Tbe establishment of the Australian Commonwealth, 
and tbe South African War, with its attendant incidents, afford striking 
instances of (be successful realisation of his idea. As Colonial Minister, 
he shared with Lord Salisbury (who retained the Foreign Office in his 
hands) the dii'ection of the external policy of England, which, from the 
first moment of the accession to office of the new Ministry, began to 
absorb the public attention. 

In fact, Mr. Ciiamberlain had hardly taken possession of his office 
before his treatment of a difficulty which arose in West ArtiantiWar, 
Africa gave proof of the masterful temper in which he ^**- 
waa likely to cori'y out his duties. Prempey, King of Ashanti, bod 
fallen out with the British authorities on the Gold Coast Settlement. 
Uis slave trading, his human sacrilices, hia refusal to complete the 
piymeut of the indemnity required after the expedition of 1874, and 
bis vexatious interferences with trade, had called for remonstrance, and 
the remonstrance had been disregarded and defied. Without hesita- 
tion Mr. Chamberlain sent a peremptory ultimatum demanding the 
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establlBhment of a British protectorate. When the time pven for reply 
elapsed and no answer had been received, he at once ordered troops 
into the country. On January IT, 1896, Eumasi, Prempey's capital, 
was occupied without resistance. There was no longer any talk of a 
Protectorate; the anneaation of Ashatiti was at onco declared, A 
garriHOU was left, and the expedition returned tiinmphantly to the 
coast. The little war was not without valuable results. In the 
subsequent disputes, turning as they did upon questions connected 
with the " hinterland " of this part of Africa, the occupation of Eumasi 
was of considerable value. 

The contrast between the methods of the Colonial Minister and 
Ths Biun „. those of Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office was 
'""l'^*'- accentuated by the settlement of a difficulty which 

had arisen with France in Siam, The attempt lo form a "buffer 
State," as it was called, between the possessions of France and 
England in the Siam peninsula had produced constant friction. With 
his usnal clear perception of the real bearings of the question. Lord 
Salisbury risked the imputation of neglecting British interests, and made 
considerable concessions of territory to France, receiving in exchange 
only a definite frontier and a joint undertaking to respect and uphold 
so much of Siam as was still left to the King {January 5, 189()). The 
compensation did not at first sight appear sufficient, and Lord Salisbury's 
policy met with a good deal of blame. But the definition of the 
frontier, and the security of Siam from disturbance by further 
encroachmenlfl, were probably well worth the price paid. 

The Ministry made its first Parliamentary appearance in the session 
(]i,a„ct« of "f 1896. With a few internal changes, and mtemipted 
tinBinirtry- only by a general election in 1900, it lasted to the end 
of the reign. It is almost too soon to tell its history. The difficulties 
already indicated press more and more heavily on the historian. The 
relative importance of facta and the certainty of conclusions become 
constantly more queGtionable. Thus it is impossible to say with any 
certainty whether or not the Cabinet was guided by any distinct rule 
of policy in handling what may be spoken of as its administrative 
legislation. It would hovrever appear that either by stress of 
circumstances or by the influence direct or indirect of certain strong 
members of the Cabinet, a striking similarity is to be found in every 
instance of such legislation. There is always the same anxiety to 
preserve tlie appearance of unity, but to admit within the limits of 
that unity the lai^^t possible amount of decentralisation and local 
liberty. The same principle is found underlying the general treatment 
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of the imperial quesUon, and Llie relations of the colonies to tho 
mother country ; and scarcely less obviously in the policy pursued by 
the Government with respect to Ireland, London, and the reorganisation 
of the national education. 

On confronting Parliament, tlio Ministers found themselves occupying 
a more difficult position than they had anticipated. Miniatsrial 
They had spread their nets widely at tlie general b">™im»- 
eleotion, and had not been sparing in promises to secure succeea. To 
more classes than one hopes had been held out. To the Church it 
had been suggested that asBistanoe was procurable for the denomi- 
national schools. The agriculturalist might look for something to 
help him over the general depression of his business. The workman 
was to receive compensation for injuries. The Land Law of Ireland 
was to be improved. Still more attractive was the optimistic opinion 
with regard to foreign affairs, of which Mr. Curzon had made himself 
the mouthpiece. The advent of the Conservative Ministry was to 
change foreign hostility into friendship ; and international quarrels, 
the offspring of the deep-seal«d distrust felt by foreign Govemtnenta 
in the Liberal party, were to disappear before the confidence which 
would be inspired by the wisdom and skill of the new Ministry. The 
many promises had somehow or other, either wholly or in part, to be 
fulfilled if the Conservative majority was to be maintained. But tho 
absolute and almost laughable contradiction of Mr. Curzon's prophecies 
by the actual facia seemed to leave but little opening for successful 
domestic legislation. The list of thorny intematiooal questions, which 
took up the larger part of the Queen's Speech, seemed enough of itself 
to occupy the whole attention of any Ministry. There were difBcultiea 
with France and Siam, Russia and Afghanistan, the United States and 
Venezuela, Turkey and the Armenians, disturbances io Chitral, tho 
Ashanti War, and the Jameson Eaid, with the accompanying com- 
plication caused by the sympathetic telegram sent to Mr. Kruger by 
the impulfdve German Emperor. Yet before tho Parliament came to 
an end in 1900 the Ministry had in some degree fulfilled most of their 
promises. It was however a work of time, and was only rendered 
possible by the lengthened existence which good fortune secured to 
them. An overfiowing revenue and the unusual excitement of a 
popular war carried them triuraphanlly through their difficulties. 

During the firat session everything seemed to be going wrong. The 
Education Bill had to be withdrawn, the Workmen's -Baxoxt^^oM 
Compensation Bill was not even proposed, the Irish anuoationBrn. 
Land Bill threatened to break up the party, the ^»^t^**- 
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Agricultaral Batiog Bill vras so maniresUy " a special dole to a class " 
that-it met with a very grudging reception. The Education Bill, the 
great More of the seaaiou, was inttodnced by Sir John Goret just 
before Easter, postponed apparently to allow the BCnisteis time 
to make up their own minds upon it Their nnanimity in fact 
was limited to one point, they desired to give assistance to those 
schoola wbich had hitherto depended chieflj on volnntaiy sobscrip- 
Uons. The compromise eSected by Mr. Forster's Bill of 1870 
had not been palatable to the clergy. They had fonnd them- 
sejvea, as they believed, engc^ed in an unfair competition witii the 
Board schools which coutd draw npon the botUiinless purse of the 
rates, while they themselves depended upon tlie nncertain hberality 
of subscribers. At all events, it appeared unquestionable that the 
Tolnntary schools were not equal in excellence to the rate-anpported 
schools, and many of them were only just able to fulfil the minimnm 
requirements of the Educational DepartmenL Instead however of 
pursuing in some simple method the object they had in view, the 
Government listened to the voice of those who had wider interests 
in education, and took the opportunity of linking their simple object 
to a great system of educational reform. Whether their plan was 
good or not, there can be no question that it was produced pre- 
maturely and without sufScientiy securing the support of those chiefly 
interested in so highly contentious a measure. On moving the second 
reading. Sir John Gorst explained that the objects of the Bill were 
four : the raising of Ihe poorer schools, whether Ihey were voluntary 
or Board, to a level with their richer neighbours; the replacement of 
Chnrch schools in rural districts where School Boards had been 
tried and biled; the establishment of a common authority for both 
primary and secondary schools, bo that the two systems might be 
co-ordinated; and decentralisation of Ihe exislmg system, so that 
the Educational Department might be relieved and greater elasticity 
be secured. The means by which these objects were to be secured 
was the establishment in every county, or county borough, of a 
general educational autbori^. This was to be the Count; Council 
acting through a committee created by itself, and in accordance 
with its views, and consisting of a majority of county councillors, 
the other memheis being either experts or representatives of edu- 
cational bodies. The administration of the imperial grant was to 
be placed in ila hands, and also the money received under the 
Local Taxation Act, commonly known as the spirit money. It 
was also to have the cha^ of lecbmcal jnstmction, indostritd and 
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reformatory BchooU; aod, with regard to secondary education, it 
miglit aid and establisli new schools and take over tlie higber grade 
Bclioola of the School Board. With reepect to the grant, it was to 
be given in part as a special aid to necessitoaa Church ecbooli, 
which were to receive from the Exchequer 49. for every child in 
regular attendance. The limit of 17t. 6<£. per child hitherto eet to 
the grant from all eources ivae removed ; and all elementary schools 
were eiempt«d from the payment of rates, T!ie age of school attend- 
ance was to be raised to 12 years. Finally, what Sir John Qorst 
deacrihed aa a supploraent to the conscience clanae was introduced. 
If a reasonable number of parents required to have separate religious 
instruction given to their children, it was to be the duly of the 
managers to make arrangemonla for such instruction. In most 
respects the Bill was closely similar to the one which was subsequently 
(1903) passed. But it was so full of matters on which opinion might 
diSer, it was so complete a revolution of the whole existing system, 
the security which it offered for the additional aasistance of voluntary 
schools seemed so uncertain, tho importation of sectarian religious 
teaching was so objectionable to many minds, that, even grantaog the 
acceptance of the fundamental principles, there still remained an 
inHnite field of discussion. Nothing but the clearest compreben^on 
and approval of the details, and a detemined and whole-hearted 
support of them in Committee, could have carried the Bill successfully 
through the House. Thia comprehension and determination were 
notably wanting. The Government and its majority were by no 
means completely agreed ; a hopeless confusion consequently arose, 
and the Qovemmeot found it necessary to withdraw the Bill in a 
somewhat bamiliating manner. 

At all events they learnt wisdom by experience, and in the fallowing 
session (January 19, 1897) they mtroduoed a much y^^^, 
simpler Bill, known as the Voluntary Schools Act schooHAct. 
All schools were relieved from local rates, the 17(. Crf, ' 

limit was abolished, and an aggregate grant of 5g. per child was given 
to the voluntary schools. The distribution of this grant was left in the 
hands of the Educational Department, which was still to insist on the 
maintenance of volnntary subscriptions. The Bill very naturally 
created a bitter feelbg, among Nonconformists who saw public money 
given to the siipport of Church schools, and among those constitu- 
tionalists who considered public control necessary where public money 
was concerned. However, by a somewhat profuse use of the closure, 
the Bill was forced through the House (March 25, 1897). The only 
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BucceBS on the part of the Opposition was the provision of a corre- 
sponding relief to oeceseitona Board ScliooU, which was secured by a 
separate Bill. 
Bat although the GoTemment had thus obl&ined the one point on 
ana ii8«ir» '^^^'^ th^J Were really bent, and had abandoned for 
tfiimprova the time the attempt at general legislation, the futile 

MuoftiioB. gju jjf jggg jjj^j jj^j ^gjj without its importance. It 

was, though incomplete and unsuccessful, the expression of a feeling 
profoondly felt that the whole educational system required reorganisa- 
tion. More elftstjoity in its lower branches, a greater opportunity for 
fitly supplying the very Tsrying wants of dififerent classes and different 
localities, a clearer definition of primary and secondary education, and 
the bringing of both into one co-ordinated system, were oljjects which 
not only educational experts, but all who were ioterested in the 
intellectual well-being of the people, were banning to recognise as 
essential. It was felt that England was fallbg behind in intellectual 
progress, and in that scientiSc equipment on which pre-eminence in the 
keen competition of the world must ultimately rest. There might 
be many ways of obtaining the required results, and the contests of 
systems might be severe. But the Government was henceforward 
compelled to undertake the responsibility of deciding upon the most 
desirable plan, and of prodncbg a measure which should satisfy the 
public demand. The plan was not produced until a new reign had 
b^un; but tentative steps were taben, the direction of the proposed 
reform was clearly indicated, and the ground prepared for the final 



Thus in 1899 a Bill establishing a Board of Education was passed. 
It created a Board consisting of a President, and the 
BducstionAce, Lord President of the Council, the principal Secretaries 
•®**' of State, the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 

Ohancellor of the Exchequer. To this Board was handed over the 
work hitherto done by the Educational Department and the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art A consultative committee was called into 
existence to advise the Board and to arrange for a register of teachera. 
The Board was authorised to inspect secondary schools in England. 
By this measure a long step was taken towards bringing primary 
and secondary education, including ita technical branch, under one 
central power. The intern:iediat« apparatus, the local authority, had 
still to be supplied. Another step in the right direction was taken 
when a Bill, brought in not by Government but by Mr, Bobeon a 
private member, raised the age from eleven to twelve as the earliest 
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at which a child could leave school. In oouDtry diatricta the authori^ 
was allowed to fix oven a higher age, with the proviso that betweea 
the age of eleven and thirteen only a licoited mimher of attendances 
should he required. 

It had been understood that the Government was pledged to 
introduce various improvements of a Booial character, i-rtouitnrai 
The condition of the agricultural labourers had formed aaunsBiu. 
one of the topics of the Queen's Speech in 1896, and '^*- 
promises of relief had been held out. Nearly £1,000,000 was devoted 
to the purpose. It was distributed in the form of a grant in aid 
of Ihe rates. Land was to be assessed not upon its whole rateable 
value. There was really no reason to believe that the agricultural 
clashes alone suffered from injustice of rating. The proposal of the 
Government was in fact as the Opposition declared it to be, " a dole 
to the landed interest. " It was after all a. very small relief, not 
more than a shilling an acre ; it was entirely indiscriminate, to the 
advantage of the rich farmer as well as to the needy. As Lord 
Bosebery insisted, it was the rent rather than the rates which should 
have been diminished ; hut such an argument in the House of Lords 
was not likely to carry weight. The Government puslied the Bill 
through, limiting its operation to five years, and followed it up with 
a commission of inquiry on local taxation, which should to all appear- 
ance more properly have preceded it. The gift to the Church schools 
had been severely censured as an instance of class legislation. It is 
difficult to regard the Agricultural Eating Act of 189G!nany other light. 
Several small measures for the amelioration of the working-classes 
were also passed ; snch as the Bill facihtating the purchase by the 
occupier of houses under the value of £400, and the Bill ailowing 
munipipat authorities to establish lodging-honsee for the poor outside 
their boundaries, a tentative measure for relieving the ever-increasiiig 
pressure upon the centre of towns, but no large plan of improvement 
was set on foot 

The only important legislation of a social character was the Work- 
men's Corapenaation Bill. The mismanagement of the ™-|_v„ . 
first session did not allow of its introduction; but in oomceiuauoii 
1897 a Bill was brought in and passed. It was some- *^' ^^^'^ 
what limited in extent, although fairly complete within those limits. 
Agcicnltural kbourers, seamen, domestic servants, and workshops 
carried on without machinery were excluded from its action. In 
cases to which it applied, if accident caused a workman's death, 
his representatives could claim three years' wages, or £150, whichever 
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waa the la^er, up to £300. In case of incapacity caused by acci- 
dent, the workman was to obtain half his wi^es if less than £1 
weekly. The excludon of ao many classes roused much opposition, 
and eTentually, in IflOO, the Qovemment so far altered their plan as to 
admit agricultural labourers. But the point in the Bill which waa 
perhaps most warmly contested waa the right givea to the workman 
to make an arrangement with his employer by which he was eicladed 
from the advantages of the Act. Tbe great companies had schemes 
of their OWD for compensation which they believed fostered thrift and 
good feeling between employer and employed. The work of the great 
Friendly Societies bod proved most valuable ; and the Qovemment, 
pledged by its very character to preserve rather than to reform, thought 
it undesirable to interfere in any way with such usefiil agencies. Tbe 
right of "contracting out" formed therefore a part of the Bill, subject 
to the condition that the Friendly Society or scheme to which tbe 
workman so contracting out belonged must be cortilied by the Registrar 
of the Friendly Societies, as offering terms not loss favourable than 
those secured by the Act, The Opposition on the other hand had on 
previons occasions refused to allow this freedom to the workmen, in 
the belief that any scheme of compensation unless oniversally obligatory 
vronld be inoperative in the hands of unscrupulous employers. In spite 
however of strong opposition, and of a wealth of friendly amendments 
which threatened to stifle it, the Bill passed through Committee with 
its chief principles unaltered, and became law. 

Tbe anomalous character of the government of London was another 
GovMTiniBiitof point which called for immediate attention. In creating 
i-imdo&Biu, the County Council and concentrating in its hands the 
administrative powers exercised by the various Boards 
in the Metropolis, true to their Conservative instincts tlie Ministry of 
1683 had excluded the City from its jurisdiction. There were thus two 
distinct centres of authority, the old Corporation and the new County 
Council. This state of things was regarded as so undesirable that a 
strong feeling in fevour of a junction of the two powers was prevalent, 
in spite of the obstacles to amalgamation presented by the antiquity 
and importance of the Corporation. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely bo questioned that the County Council was becoming more 
powerful than the Govemment liked. Its majority was constantly 
Pri^esaivo, and the somewhat curious phenomenon was seen of 
an area returning a considerable majority of Unionist members to 
Parliament, yet represented in its loc^ Council by men whose action 
exhibited strong democratic tendendes. To increase still further 
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Ihe power of the County Council b; amalgamating it with the 
Ci^ did not fall in with the Ministerial views; and the London 
Oovernment Bill, one of the most important meaanres of the session 
of 1899, was conceived in that spirit of decentralisation which had 
already been shown eleewbere. The City of London remained intact 
nith all its powers and privileges; the vast area over which the 
Comity Council exercised anthority was broken up into municipalities 
or boroughs. Of these, sixteen were created at once, and arrangements 
made for the admission of others If demanded by circnmstanccs. It 
seems difficult to regard it as a Bill for securing the unity of the 
government of London ; for eicept in the last resort, the municipalities 
enjojed almost complete independence. They had their mayor, their 
aldermen and councillors; no representatives of the central authority 
sat in their Council ; they were at hberty to promote or oppose Bills 
in Parliameut. Many alterations were admitted during the Committee 
stage ; and on the question of the admission of women to the Councils 
there was much warm debate. The amendments on this point passed 
in the Commons were negatived in the Lords. To save tlie Bill, Mr. 
Balfonr advised the acceptance of the Lords' amendments, and women 
were entirely excluded from the now machinery. 

It was a period of ever-increasing revenue mot by ever-bcreasing 
expenditure. The figures of the Budget had assumed a prcMpannu 
somewhat alarming appearance, when they rose to more B^^""' 
than £100,000,000. The surplus however year by year seemed to 
justify the expenditure. Thus in 1896 the sarplus amounted to 
£4,210,000; in 1897 to £1,660,000; in 1898 to £3,678,000; and in 
1899 the result would have been equally satisfactory had it not 
been for the outbreak of the South African war. The wealth in the 
hands of Government enabled them to carry furtlier that part of their 
policy which consisted in lately increaung the naval and military 
forces. It was not a policy belonging to any single party, at least as 
far as the navy was concerned. 

Ever since the Naval Defence Act of 1889 it had been generally 
acceptod that no reasonable expense must bo spared inonaHoftba 
to supply adequately the chief defensive power of the Mavy. 
country. Since the production by Lord Spencer in 1894 of bis 
shipbuilding programme, rapid progress bad been made. It was now 
proposed by Mr. Goschen to add to the 105 ships and 62 torpedo 
boats already built 5 more battleships, 4 first-class, 3 second-class, and 
6 third-class cruisers, and 28 tKjjtedo boats. The cost would be about 
£10,000,000, spread over three years. At the same time the navy 
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estimates were incteaaed by £3,000,000, and reached the figure of 
£21,600,000. Besidea this, by the Naval Works Bill the £8,600,000 
which had been devoted to harbour defence in the preceding year wag 
increased to £14,000,000. Great though the expenditure was, the 
propoailioD was well received both in the Honse and in the country. 
No new taxation was neceasary, and tlie nation r^arded with com- 
placency theexpenditnre of no lesa than £55,000,000 upon its favourite 
force since Lord Spencer had put out hia programme. 

Although it may be said to have become a received opinion that 
BwinuiB- ^^ position of Great Britain among the nations of the 
tiottoftiie'War world was to depend on its naval preponderance, 
**"***■ the reoi^nisalion and improvement of the army was 

not neglected. Though there could be no attempt to rival the great 
military poweia of Europe, the extension of the empire gave constant 
employment to the army, and it was at atl events desirable that, even 
though small, the anny should be complete. Immediately on their 
accession to oHice the Government had taken advantage of the resigna- 
tioii of the Duke of Cambridge to introduce considerable changes 
in the War Office, Lord Wolseley was made Commander-in-Cliief, 
with a military Board and consultative Council, the responsibility 
being centred in the Secretary for War. The limited power placed 
in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, and the removal of much of 
bis responsibility, subjected the plan to keen criticism. But the 
Government had their way. In thoir second session some £7,000,000 
were, by the Military Works Act, and the Military Manoauvres Act, 
provided for the establishment of military ports and fortified harbours, 
and for the purchase of a latge tract of country on SaUsbury Plain to 
be set aside for manccuvres. A slight addition was also made to the 
total estimates of the year, but it was very slight. The expenditure 
upon the militajy and naval forces and the reorganisation of the War 
Office represented the general feeling both of the Government and the 
nation as to the national requirements during a time of peace, in the 
profound belief that the present peaceful condition of the empire 
would remain undisturbed. The greatness of the empire was 
recognised, the demands upon its defensive power by the colonies 
were understood, and, as it was believed, answered by (he naval 
preparations. For frontier wars, and acquisitions in barbarous 
countries, the army was considered large enough. 
The year 1899 produced a rude awakening. The special autumn 
session called to provide for the sudden outbreak of 
the South African war saw the beginning o^.that 
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IS espeoditure upon the anny which has added £150,000,000 
to the KadoDol Debt. The beginDJng was gmall, for the fatal ignorance 
of the Government, their ridiculous miaapprehension of the struggle in 
which they had ei^aged, had not as yet been proved. £10,000,000 
it was thought would he sufScient, which might be readily supplied 
by a temporary loan. The War Office was indeed quite pronJ of 
the comparative speed with which it despatched a single army corps 
to the support of the slender armaments it had as yet thought right 
to send. As far as the morement of that army corps went, they were 
perhaps justified. The troops were landed in Africa rapidly and 
without mishap, though not without some signs of mismanagement. 
But no sooner did the war really begin than the insufficiency both of 
the English armament and organisation became evident. The Call 
upon the nation was cheerfully responded to, the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers were organised. The colonies showed a keen compre- 
hension of the imperial interests involved, and at once came forward 
with offers, and although at first they were told that infantry alone 
were wanted, in the course of a few months they were supplying 
some of tho hest of our mounted troops. The War Office had 
begun to see its mistakes. The British artillery was outranged; 
the rapidly moving horsemen and marksmen of the enemy were 
filliug the prisons of Pretoria with English infantry. Tlien began 
an unchecked and lavish expenditure of money. Guns were bought 
even in Germany; horses, irrespective of their excellence, were 
swept in from all corners of the earth to be used and c 
before they could become acclimatised. Soldiers unfit for service w 
hurried to the front. It seemed to be thought that mere numbers and 
unlimited money were all that was required to establish British 
supremacy. Though the war ended successfully, the Government and 
the War Office can scaicely claim credit, unless it be for the spark 
of wisdom which indnced them to choose Lord Hobeils and Lord 
Kitchener to retrieve the disastrous beginning of the war. 

A part of the general imperial policy which the Government 
followed, and which seems to have been an attempt Tiwiniperiai 
to form under the Crown a body of federated self- v^i/^- 
governing States, was the completion of federative arrangements among 
the various small States into which our coloniea in their process of 
growth had formed themselves. With the Dominion of Canada as an 
example, the various Australian coloniea were encouraged to come to 
a federative arrangement among themselves, and it was not obscurely 
indicated that a process of the same sort would be very deaimble 
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BOODei or later id flonth A&ica. In Anstralia tbe attempt waa 
crowned with encceBS. England had really very little to do with it, 
the Federation was the work of the colonial Btatesmen. It is plain 
tiiat BDch an idea of empire is full of ditficnlties. It ia impossiblo to 
Buppose that great self-governing clustera of colonies, allowed and 
encouraged to form themGelFes into what Lave all the appearance 
of independent States, would admit of mnch active interference or 
Eupervia'on from the mother coantiy. Beciproeal advantages in the 
connection are still to seek, and the great diSiculty, as far as England 
is concerned, is to retain any Ibk of union except tbe sentimental 
one afforded by the person of the monarch. And so it proved with 
respect to Australia. 

For a good many years attempts had been made by certain states- 
souta Bt i»en in Australia to bring about a federation of the 

*"**"*'™- colonies, an idea which had been fostered by the 

Colonial OfBce at home. The mutual jealoosies of the various colonies 
had made it a matter of considerable difficulty to bring them to any 
common ground of union. Still greater was the difficult when the 
question of federation with the mother country and participation of 
some sort in the administration of the empire was introduced into 
the discussion. Until tlie outbreak of the Boer war gave occasion 
for a hear^ and unexpected eihibition of imperial loyalty, tbe moat 
striking indication of its existence was found in the great Jubilee 
celebration of the aixtieth year of the Queen's reign in 1897. At the 
great festivals which accompanied it there had been collected re- 
presentatives from all parta of the empire. Independent princes and 
protected princes from India bad crowded to do homage to their 
suzerain. Self-governing and Crown colonies bad joined in demonstra- 
tions of respect for their Queen. Mr. Chamberkin took adrantage of 
the opportunity, and succeeded in bringing together in London all the 
Prime Ministers of tbe Australian colonies, A series of conferences 
was held, in which the great questions which had to be solved were 
discussed, not only with a view to local federation, but in relation to 
some wider scheme of imperial unity. He carefully refrained from 
defining any such scheme. He indicated tbe possibility of a zoUverein 
or common tariff for (he whole empire, the possibility of some central 
representative council, and the probable neceaaity of some distribution 
of the great burdens of empire. But he appears to have given the 
colonial Ministers clearly to understand that the work waa theirs and 
not his, that it lay with them to bring abont their own federation and 
to Bmooth their owu intercolonial difBculties, intimating at the same 
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time that, wlien that was accompliBhed, the English GoTeromeDt 
would be ready to lend a Bympathetic ear to any request for closer 
anion. The Ministers retarned wilhout having advanced mach 
further than before in their Bcheme of federation; hut undoubtedly 
the conferences were not without effect. Before long Bills were 
passed in all the Australian Parliaments authorising federation ; and 
after much intricate negotiation and many conferences, a scheme was 
arrived at and accepted in Australia subject to its approval by the 
Colonial Office in England. 

The difficulty of finding a link with the mother country, which has 
already been mentioned, was at once apparent In roimdationof 
constituting themselves into a great commonwealth, clit^t^^"''"" 
the Australian colonies had no idea of allowing the ■w™JU'- 
practical independence they enjoyed to be overshadowed by the 
Home Govemmont. TTie plan established a Federal Parliament, with a 
Senate formed by sis senators from each State, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected in proportion to the population of the State. To the 
House of Bepresentatives was left the power of the purse. The powers 
intrusted to the Federal Parliament were carefully defined. Free ti'ado 
within the Commonwealth, common public services, uniferm law, were 
deSnite parts of the scheme. The Constitution was completed and the 
junction with England secured by the appointment by the Queen of a 
Governor-General who was to be her representative ; and this, in the 
draft scheme which was approved in Australia by the nse of the Re- 
ferendum, was in fact the only point of union. The right of appeal 
to the Queen in Council in any matter involving the interpretation of 
the constitution, or of the constitution of a State, unless the public 
interests of some part of her Majesty's dominion other tlian the 
Commonwealth or a single State were involved, was done away with. 
The connecting link therefore between the judicature of the colonies 
and the mother country was broken, and there seemed no security 
remaining for the uniformity of law within the empire. Upon this 
point there was a sharp struggle. Eventually a compromise was 
accepted, and the right of appeal to the Privy Council was allowed, if 
the cases brought to its cognizance were certified by the High Court 
of the Commonwealth as fitting subjects for its jurisdiction. With 
this alteration the Act was passed, and the Commonwealth was 
established by a proclamation issued by the Queen from Balmoral 
(September 17, 1900). 

After the intense excitement which had attended the Home Rule 
Bills, and the constant recurrence of the Irish difficulty in an 
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agjijavated form daring the last twentj years, the email part it played 
fguj^in in Lord Salisbnry's last Mioistry is somewhat anr- 

irBium. prising. This is swd to be parOy due to the sympathetic 

management of Mr. Morley during his tenure of ofBce ; but its con- 
tuinance may more probably be traced to good seasons and commercial 
prosperity, to the ovcrwhelmiug majority of the Uoioniata fthich de- 
prived the Irish party in ParliameDt of much of its political importance, 
to the quarrels which broke up that party after the death of Mr. 
Pamell, and to a certain measure of success which attended the efforts 
of Government to secure the well-being of the people. It is remark- 
able that there had been for some years aa unbroken growth in the 
deposits in the Irish saviogs hanks. They had steadily increased Irom 
£4,710,000 in 1886 to £7,678,000 by the end of 1895. Two good 
harvests had also tended to the lessening of political discontent. The 
Unionist Ministry had therefore a fair field on which to try their new 
policy. They were moreover compelled, in this as in other respects, 
to make large concessions to the Liberal section whose adherence had 
secured their majority. Not only were measures taken which touched 
in various directions the comfort and wealth of the Irish, hut l^slation 
on Liberal lines, and indeed closely resembling that of theu' pre- 
decessors, though with certain modifications, was introduced. 

The Land Law Bill which was passed in 1896 followed in many 
I-uuiBmot respects very exactly the Bill Mr. Morley had failed to 
l^'*' pass in the preceding year. Its avowed object was to 

amend the l^slation of 1881, and it consisted largely of alterations 
of a technical character in the procedure of tlie Land Commission in 
fixing reut. Mr. Morley bad produced his measure because the first 
term of fifteen years was drawing to a close, and it bad become 
necessary to fix the rents for another term of years; and before this 
was done he was desirous that the position of the tenant, more especially 
with respect to his interest in his own improvements, should be 
secured. The object of Mr. Qerald Balfour's Bill was practically 
the same as that of Mr. Morley. Several of the proposals in the 
previous Bill were accepted as non-contentious. On the other hand, 
there were others which were considerably modified. Thus the 
ohortemng of the statutory term during which the rent was to 
remain fixed was disallowed, and more restriction was placed upon 
the definition of ■' improvements." Further provisions for the extension 
and improvement of the Land Purchase Act of 1891 was also in- 
cluded. The object of that Act had been to inci^ease the advances 
made by the imperial Qovemment to aid the creation of a peasant 
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proprtetorHhip. But while adding to the sum which could be advanced, 
the Conaervative Government of the time appears to have been afraid 
of its too rapid employment; and the Bimplicity of the Ashhouroe Act 
had been destroyed by complicated enactmeots. The effect had been 
to check more than was at all desirable the process which they re- 
garded as the chief remedy for Irish diBoomfort. By the Aahboume 
Act tha tenant repaid tlie advance by an nDVarying instalment at 
4 per cent for forty-nine yeara. By the Act of 1891 he repaid it iu 
the Bame time, bnt by varying and uncertain instalments depending upon 
various highly technical arrangementa. By the present Act the tenant 
was to pay for t«n years a maximum instalment at the rate of 4 per 
cent. ; part of this was interest, part was replacing of capital. At the 
end of ten years bo mnch of the capital as had been replaced was to 
be deducted from the eum on which interest was paid. The whole 
instalment would therefore decrease; for while the replacement con- 
tinued the same, the interest became lees. It was calculated that by 
this arrangement about sixty-nine years would be required before the 
instalments would cease. Though the length of time over which the 
repayment was spread was likely to act as a deterrent to purchase, 
the certain maslmum and the steady decrease were distinct ad- 
vantages. It was not however upon the purch'ase clauses that any 
difBcnIty arose. Although coneiderably modi6ed as compared with 
those of the 1895 Bill, the clauses in favour of the tenant appeared to 
the landlords still to be serious encroachments on their abeady 
diminished rights; and not unnaturally they were deeply dieappoiuted 
at what they considered the ill-treatment meted out to them by their 
own friends. Mr. Balfour could not shut his oyeB to their threatened 
opposidon, or to the obvioiiB danger that they might find opportunity 
in the House of Lords of wreckini; the Bill altogether. He therefore 
inserted several amendments in their favour while the Bill was in 
Committee. The effect of these changes upon the Irish Nationalists 
was immediate. The split among them was for the moment healed iu 
a general and eager opposition to the Bill. It became only too clear 
that a Bill which had been intended as a message of peace wonld have 
to be forced through the House in the teeth of a united Irit^h party. 
This would have been so entirely opposed to the avowed policy of the 
Government of " killing Homo Rule by kindness," that a fresh change 
of face was made ; the new amendments were withdrawn, and the 
landlords, left in the lurch, could again complain that the provisions 
with respect to tenants' improvementB "reduced their land to prairie 
value." Joining their forces with the NationalislB, they succeeded in 
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puttbg the GoTcmment in a minority on one point of no great 
imporUnce. TLeir snccesa was but momentarj; tlio GoTemment 
majority was too BtroDg to be resisted even when weakened by this 
defection, and Iho Land Bill got through the Commons (July 29). 

In the Upper House tlie landlords found more room for opposition. 
Led by Lord Londonderry, they contrived to defeat the Government 
on mora than one ckuae, thoi^h still declaring that they had no 
intention of destroying the Bill. Amendment nere introduced, to 
which the Commons, when the Bill came back Xtt them, refused to 
agree. The rebel Lords however had no witih to drive meaanres to 
extremity. They withdrew their opposition, contented themselves 
with expressing their strong dislike to the Bill, and allowed it to paas, 
on the last day of the session, Augnst 13, 1896. 

More important, and still more characteristic of the policy of Govem- 
Mrtii«t»i '"®''*' ^^ "^^ legislation of 1898 and 1899. Immedi- 

oovemnMnt ately after the Address in 1898, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
jntrodaced what was to be the great measure of tiie 
session, the extension of Local Goveminent to Ireland. As in England, 
County Councils and District Councils and Boards of Guardians were 
to be established, but not Parish Councils. The members were to 
be elected on a broad franchise identical with the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, except that Peers and women might vote. The County Councils 
were to take over the duties hitherto performed by the grand juries, 
except in the matter of criminal law. The District Councils were 
charged with the work hitherto done by the anthorities of the baronies. 
Id respect to finance, the principle of the Agricultural Bating Act was 
applied to Ireland, and £730,000 a year was to be paid to it out of the 
imperial exchequer. The occupier was to he relieved of the payment 
of half the county cess, the owner to be relieved of half the poor rate. 
In addition to this, £200,000 a year, the products of the local licence 
dulies, and an additional grant of £79,000 were to be given. The 
result was expected to he that the new authorities would have a 
surplus of £35,000 after meeting the charges to which they were 

The Bdl, which was passed without much opposition, had much the 
appearance of a substitute for Home Bule. This Mr. Balfour declared 
that it was not It was introduced, he said, merely as a matter of 
administrative convenience. However this may be, it undoubtedly 
put more power in the hands of the Irish and of the Nationalist party. 
A very small percentage of the old members of the grand juiy found 
scats on the new Councils, which were for the most part constituted 
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of meo inexperienced ia adminiBtratire business. It can afford no 
cause for aurpnee that here and there nnwise excesses of party feeling 
were seen, in notliiog perhaps more notably than in the violent reso- 
littjons passed ia not a few of the newly established Councils in faTov 
of the Boers during the South African War. It is more to be won- 
dered at that in a large majority of cases the Councils gnooHiottii* 
set to work with an apparent determination to execute ^'"■ 
their new duties with tlioroughness, and on the whole succeeded in 
so doing. The smoothness with which the new arrangements worked 
and the general satisfaction which they gave speak highly for Mr, 
Gerald Balfour's skill. 

Words had been dropped in the debate which led to an uneasy 
feeling that the Local Government Act was intended to be an 
alternative for other measures of a carativo description which had 
been suggested. This di'I not prove to be the case. In the foUowing 
year a new Department of Agriculture, Industries, and Technical 
Instruction was created for Ireland. Tbe object was to develop 
the resources of the country and to teach the people how to use 
tbem. The first Vice-President was Mr. Horace Plunkett. This 
appointment was an ollicial recognition of the excellent work he had 
for some time been carrying on. At his perBuasion Trt-i,»j,_i 
an Irish Agricultural Organisation Society had been mituni 
formed, and had pressed upon the people with great ^****"™^»- 
success the principles of industrial co-operation. The work had 
begun in 1897, and had spread with extraordinary rapidity — 87 
Agricultural Societies, with a membership of 9000, and 155 Dairy 
Societies, with a membership of 20,000, were under its control by 
December, 1898. The output of butter between April 1897 and 
December 1898 was 4000 tons, valued at £353,850. As a part of 
the same movement, 41 Credit Banks, properly safeguarded, had been 
established for the benefit of borrowers. By the Act of 1899, the 
Vice-President was to be ex q^cto member of the Congested Districts 
Board, and the Department was to lake over agriculture, fisheries, 
and education, under special Acts. An income of about £160,000 
a year was secured to it, 

A certain pedantry and want of tact obscured the real excellence 
of much of Mr. Gerald Balfour's administration. Unfortunate 'words, 
when speaking of the wanlsof the peopleduringatimeof great distress, 
excited bitter anger, and he left office (November 1900) without having 
won any liking from the landlord party, whose interests, as they 
believed, he had betrayed, or from the people, whose feelings be had 
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not sufficiently considered. It remained fur a. more gracious pereonags, 
Mr. Wyndliam, in subsequent years to reap the fruit of Mr. Balfour'fl 
work, and bo far to ingratiate liimaelf witli all classes as apparently 
to bring within sight a friendly solution to the bitter struggle which 
had so long lorn the unfortunate country. 

As in liis former administrations, Lord Salisbury had retained the 
BMiabiirr'a Foreign Ofiice in his own hands. Considering the large 
ftweiwn Boiioy. grgp of foreign qnestions which immediately, and some- 
what unexpectedly, assaulted the Unionist Ministry, this was no doubt 
fortnnatfl fur the country. His sagacious, well-instructed, and peace- 
loving mind precluded all idea of that ^;gressiTe imperialism which 
had been the dread of former generations of Liberals. His policy of 
conciliation, stretched as it was sometimes Ihot^ht even to an extreme, 
bnt which was in fact tempered by a very adequate view of the 
maintenance of British rights, carried the country through great 
external difficulties, and left tlie question of empire to be chiefly 
treated as a domestic question and in the hands of the Colonial 
Secretary. 

Among the many foreign complications which required all Lord 
VBnemwKi Salisbury's careful handling to unravel, one of the most 

boundarr important was the dispute as to the frontier between 

aiffleuity. Venezuela and British Guiana, a dispute which seemed 

at one time to threaten a serious quarrel with the United States. The 
question itself was of long standing, and far from simple. British 
Guiana had passed to the English from Holland by the Treaty of 1814. 
The Dutch had obtained this land from Spain, and their possession 
appears to have been ratified by an extradition treaty between the 
two countries, signed at Aranjuez in 1791. Had the limits of the 
country been carefully defined in either of these treaties, no difficulty 
would have arisen. The English were obviously the possessors of all 
that the Dutch had possessed, irrespective of any former claims of 
Spain. It was not until twenty years after the English treaty with 
Holland that the insurgents of Venezuela had won their independence 
and formed their Bepublic. But they assumed the position of being 
as it were the heirs of the Spaniards, and advanced claims to terri- 
tories which, though never effectively held, had no doubt belonged to 
Spain under the well-known Bull by which Pope Alexiioder VI. at the 
close of the fifteenth century had partitioned the new world between the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. But though the occupation of the country 
south of the Orinoco had been intrusted to the Capuchin Friars, their 
furthest settlement had advanced but littie beyond their starting-point. 
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From 1836, when the Republic of Veoezuela was officially reeog- 
nised by England, discixBsioiiB on the boundaries had Hirtomirui* 
been repeatedly renewed. In 1840 Sir Robert Sohora- anpuu. (rom 
burgk waa employed to define the boundary on geo- 
graphical lines ; but as this was done by the authority of the English 
OoTemment alone, the definition had not the force of a treaty. In 
1850 it was agreed that no occnpation of the disputed teri'itory should 
be permitted by cither country, but by extraordinary carelessness the 
limits of the disputed country were again left undefined. Some years 
later gold waa discovered in the diEtrict, and the Yenezuelana, disregard- 
ing the arrangement of 1850, which seems indeed to have been obeyed 
by neither party, occupied tlie land, and, for the purpose of aecuring 
the assistance of the United States, made lai^ conces^ona in it to 
American citizens. They now raised all their old pretensions, refused 
to acknowledge the Schombnrgk line, and included in their demands 
country already occupied and adniinbtered by England. Wheu the 
matter was first treated by Lord Salisbury in 1886, he Irnd declared, 
and had issued a proclamation to that effect, that the English coloniate 
would be assured of protection within the Sohomburgk line. It waa 
not however the question of boundary which was really important, 
but the complication in which it involved England with the United 
States. It seemed for a moment as though there could be no solution 
short of war. What is known is the Monroe doctrine lay at the 
bottom of this entanglement. When the Bepublics of South America 
were still young and only half eelabhshed, it had seemed by no means 
improbable that the " Holy Alliance " might intervene in favour of the 
Bourbon monarchy, an event which the United States regarded as dis- 
astrous. Qeorge Canning, the consistent friend of the new American 
Itepublics, suggested that the interierence of Europeans with the 
settlement of America might be regarded as inadmissible. President 
Monroe took up the theory, and in his presidential xheMoaroo 
address of 1823 formulated it. This doctrine thus aootrine. 
suggested by Canning and adopted by President Monroe in 1823 
declared that America would regard any interference on the part of 
European Poners with the progress or development of the Republican 
Stales of South America as an unfriendly act. At first merely an 
assertion of policy, the words had crystallized in the mindsof American 
politicians into a doctrine with the validity of international law. The 
ahifty Govermnenta of the small South American Republics saw the 
advantage which it gave them, and in their constant financial quarrels 
with European countries from whence their capital was chbfiy drawn. 
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Imbitaally attempted to shelter themselTes under the power of the 
United States. 

Thus in the present instance Veneziiela eacceeded in ruung to a 
very high pitch the anti-Goglisb feeling of the ultra-patriotic Americans. 
President Cleveland and hb secretary, Mr. Olney, perhaps shared this 
feeling; at all events they took advantage of it; and England was 
astonished to hear words amonnting to a eerions threat fall from the 
lipa of the President in a formal message to T^ongress. Both the 
message and the despatch of the Secretary which preceded it seemed 
to take it for granted that the English most be wrong, and that their 
object was the appropriation of other people's territoiy. Arbitration 
over the whole matter io dispute was demanded. Bnt as the English 
Qovemment had already declared itself as to the territory lying within 
the Scbomburgk line, and as the despatch was accompanied with an 
T.aniBaUB. obvioiis threat, the difficulty appeared insoluble. Lord . 

imTr'iBbi* Salisbury, after some delay, replied in an able despatch, 

imrawtmnw. ea|Jaming the Monroe doctrine, and declining arbitra- 
tioQ except within definite limits. With great wisdom he avoided an 
angry rejoinder ; he recognisi d that Mr. Cleveland's demonstration was 
a political flourish intended to win votes at the approaching Presidential 
election, and rehed on the good sense both of the Americana and 
English not to press matters te extremity. Nor was he mistaken in his 
view. The mere chance of war had a disastrons effect on the financial 
position of America ; a monetary crisis and panic occurred, the temper 
of the people nnderwent a complete change, and the President's thi'eat 
proved fatal to his own re-election, Firmneas and tact on both sides, 
and the able management of the question by the English ambassador, 
Sir Julian Pauncefo it, enabled the countries to escape from the apparent 
dilemma. Nay more, the representatives of the tvo countries agreed 
upon a general treaty for submitting all fntnre disputes to arbitration. 
Though the American Senate at first refused to ratify it, its principles 
were carried out in the dispute with Venezuela. A Commission and 
an umpire were appointed, with instrnctions to settle the boundary, 
subject only to the limitation that there should be no transference 
on either ude of properties already occupied. Two years later, in 
October 1899, when the arbitration was completed, it appeared that on 
nearly every point the English pretensions bad been justified. At the 
same time, American susceptibilities had been saved. The United 
States had been allowed to appear as mediator, and as the whole of 
the British demands had not been granted, it was possible for the 
Americans to believe that their interference had not been useless. 
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The heritage of difSculties laid npoD Lord Salisbury vas not confloed 
to the West. On entering office he had found ttie ^j,„,„j„ 
affairB of Turkey and the East in a condition BO critical Btrooitisa, 
that war seemed Bcarcely to be avoided. In 1894 all ^^ 
Europe had been abocked by terrible etoriea of Turkish atrocitJCB in 
' Armenia. A quarrel between the Armenians and Kurds in the moun- 
tains south of Erzeroum had ripened, atlier the arrival of Turkish troops, 
into a ruthlesa attack upon the Armenian inhabitants of the plain, and 
their deatruction under circumHtances of extreme barbarity. Btories 
of the most revolting ciuelty, poHsibly somewhat exaggerated, came to 
the ears of Sir Philip Currie, the English ambassador at CoDBt&ntinople. 
He at once remonetiated strongly with the Sultan, and received the 
hearty support of Lord Kimberley, then Minister for Foreign Aflairs. 
The Sultan however took np the position which he maintained 
throughout the quarrel ; that, Just as the countries in Europe found it 
necessary to take measures against anarchists and Socialists, so he was 
obliged to repress the Armenians who were threatening lua State with 
revolution ; but he consented to set on foot the semblance of an inquiry, 
with the result that the massacres were absolutely denied. Totally 
disbelieving this denial, Lord Eimberley considered it his duty to 
attempt to give some reaUty to the article of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
by which the Porte had promised to carryinto effect without delay such 
reforms as were required in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, 
For this purpose he called to fresh life the concert of Europe, and 
invited all the great Powers to co-operate with him in forcing reforms 
npon the Porte. Russia and France alone took an active part in the 
movement; Germany and Austria, though consenting, stood aloof. A 
new Commission of Inquiry, issued under pressure and including repre- 
sentatives of the European Powers, failed to make a satisfactory report. 
It was indeed obvious that the Turkish members of the Commission 
were determined to make the inquiry nugatory. Enoi^h however 
tranapu'ed to enable the European representatives to assure their 
OovemmentB that there had been no insurrection for the Turkish 
troops to Huppiess, and that their employment in support of the Kurds 
had been accompanied with atrocious cruelty. 

The very raiMon d'etre of the conoert was the mutual jealousy of the 
Powers and their fear that the Eastern question might precipitate a 
great European convulsion, and itwasimposuble to expect any vigorous 
action from snch an alliance. As this was quite evident to the Sultan, 
he could aObrd to regard their threats as idle thunder. He took no step 
to restore order in Armenia, and the massacres continued, spreading 
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ever widei and wider among the provinceB of Asia Minor. Lord 
lord Kimbe Kimberfey did luB beat. With the aid of Sir Philip 
isr'aaRorU, Ciirrie a scheme of reform, admitting Christians to a 
conuderable share in the local adminiBtration, was 
drawn up and approved bj the Powers. But the Sultan showed no 
intention of accepting the scheme or even of replying to tiieii demand* 
that it sbonld he accepted. The anger of the Knglish people was 
roused. Lord Kimberley began to lose patience ; he went so far as to 
tell the Bussian ambassador in England that " farther delay would 
compel him to have recourse to methods of restraint." This was too 
much for the Russian Minister, Prince LobanoSi who was already 
alarmed lest the infection of revolution should make its way among 
the Armenians dwelling in Itussian territory. Either really dreading 
or pretending to dread the formation of a privileged and self-governing 
nationality in the heart of Asia Minor, he now declared that nothing 
would induce Russia to join in such active measures of compulsion 
as were implied in Lord Kimheriey's words. Against such divided 
opponents the Sultau felt himself strong. His answer, which was 
received on the 3d of June, could be regarded as nothing less than an 
absolute refusal of the scheme of reform. 

England now stood to all intents and purposes alone. Jtussia would 
give no active assistance; France was certain to follow in the wake of 
Russia ; while both Germany and Austria were determined not to risk 
a disturbance which might bring on a European war. Lord Eimberley 
however stood firm; he declared that, either with or withont the other 
Powers, the English Government could not repudiate the duty laid 
upon them by the Berlin TrISy. He even ventured to propose an 
ultimatum, and to seek once nXre, though it must have been without 
hope, for the co-operation of the other Powers, Prince Lobanoff 
appeared to agree, but declared that it was at all events necessary lo 
refer the proposal for the consideration of the Czar. 

While this measure was still under discussion, the wholly unexpected 
and trivial vote in the English House of Commons with 
KiniBCiy.jDiy respect to the supply of cordite produced a Ministerial 
^^^' crisis, and obliged the energetic Minister to leave the 

unfinished question in the bands of his successor. It seems certain 
that hut for that curious mcident England would have entered single- 
handed upon the task of bringing the Porte to reason ; and, considering 
the lukewarm attitude of Russia, it is unlikely that the Porte would 
have yielded, at any rate without a severe struggle. 

Lord Sslisbury, who took up the qusjrel at this critical moment, was 
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a statesman of the old Bchool, believing in the powers of diplomacy, 
and that the first duty of that art was the avoidance of .^^ 
war. Entirely devoid of Beatiment, cynical and some- bnrr'adivlo- 
what fatalistic in his viewe, he w*s not gravely touched '°*^- 
by the condition of the Armenians, and certainly regarded their snSer- 
ings as an evil not to be compared in magnitode with that of a great 
European war. The backbone of his policy was the maintenance of 
that agreement between the Powers which appeared to be on the 
point of dissolution. There was no necessity for hurried action; the 
circumstances ofhb unexpected restoration to office afforded very valid 
reasons for delay. While therefore he declared generally that he 
accepted the action of tiie late Oovemment, be proceeded aa a first 
step to attempt the repair of the broken concert His great sntbority, 
and the esteem in which he was held as a European stateBman, 
enabled him to succeed where Lord Kimberley had failed. It was 
thus with the joint weight of the three great Powers that the reforms 
were again pieced upon the Sultan. But it soon became evident that 
this co-operation was only temporary, and that it could only be 
purchased at the price of inaction; for when once more an answer 
waa returned from the Porte, yielding indeed on some small points, but 
enliroly ignoring the real principles of the scheme. Lord Salisbury 
found himsdf in the selfsame dilemma as Lord Kimberley. Again the 
choice was presented of attempting single-handed compulsion, or of 
adopting a patient diplomacy which was likely enough to end in 
defeat. He accepted the latter alternative, and for a moment it seemed 
as if his patience was to be rewarded. He devised a new scheme, the 
prominent feature of which was a mixed coramisslon of Europeans and 
Turks charged with the duty of watehing the Government in the dis- 
turbed districts. The Sullan liked this scheme even less than that 
of Lord Kimberley, but finding that tie Powers were unanimous in 
urging it upon him, he eluded the necessity of accepting it by issuing 
a reform scheme of his own, which ostensibly secured to the Christians 
a considerable share of self-government. 

It appeared at the time to be a complete diplomatic trinmph. But 
Lord Salisbury was not deceived ; he recognised the difference 
between words and deeds, and it was in reference to these very promises 
that he uttered a gloomy and even threatening speech at Guildhall 
on the 9th of November. "While I readily admit," be said, "that 
it is quite possible for tbe Sultan of Turkey, if he will, to govern all 
his subjects in justice and in peace, he is not exempt more than any 
other potentate from the law that injustice will bring tbe highest on 
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eartli to ruin." The miatruHt thus eipresaed drew a letter from the 
Snlttu], almost pathetic in its termB, declaring his honest intentions. 
Yet the Prime Minister's incredulity was fully justified. Even at thia 
Tiia maaucn* ^^'J '■'"^ frightful maSBacreB were occurring wherever 
continue. Armenians or Chmtianfl were in any uumbere. The 

etories are far too terrible and too nnmeroue to be given : 400 
Armeniane killed at Erzerouro, 1300 at Bipert, 200 rillagea sacked in 
the neighbourhood of Van, 1100 Cbristians murdered with every 
circaaBtance of wickedness in the town of Diarbekir ; such were the 
reports which were constantly arriving. On the whole, it ie said that 
25,000 lost their lives in this year, and this, not in wild uproars, but 
by more or less organised attacks of Turkish soldiers, and by the 
connivance of Turkish officials. 

Bemonstrance waa nnavailing ; the same answer was always ready, 
that the Armeniane were anarchical coiiBpirators, and that the anger of 
the loyal Mussulman was roused beyond restreunt by (he meddlesome 
Eopport afforded by the Christian Powers to tlieir co-religionists. 
Single-handed, England could do nothing ; and liussia persistently 
declined to take action. There was therefore no check to the work 
of destruction, and the position of the unfortunate Armenians appeared 
hopeless. Diplomatic action cad never be successful unless there lie 
behind it the forces of war. Threatening bnt afraid to strike, 
encouraging but afraid to help, the European Powers did but play 
into the hands of their adversary. Rendered desperate by unsatisfied 
hopes, and still half believing that asEistance would be given them, the 
more violent spirits among the Armenians broke into open rebellion. 
There was something of truth in the Turkish assertion as to the 
hiMk existence of a secret revolutionary society. In August 

ooBituiu- 1896 its members threw aside all cantion ; explosions 

'"^^^ of bombs and dynamite took place in many parta of 

Constantinople, and the Ottoman Bank was occupied by the insurgents. 
The excuse long waited for had now been put into the hands of the 
Sultan. The soldiery and the mob made common cauee, and for two 
days the streela of Constantinople were a scene of horrible pillage and 
bulehery in which some 5000 Christians are said to have perished. 
This outbreak of the Armenians in Constantinople itself, proving to 
all a^iearance the reality of the alleged revolutionary society, dis- 
armed even their European friends. No satisfactory reply could be 
given when the Sultan issued a note, declaring that his merciful 
reforms had been rejected by his rebellious subjects, who would be 
satisfied with nothing short of an administrative self-government such 
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aa would practically break up bis empire, a disaster to which he could 
never eabmit. The tables were indeed turned when the note closed 
with a demand for the extradition of the refugees, and a chaise 
against Europe of harbouring revolutionists. 

Never was tliere a more complete failure than that which had 
attended the efforts of the European concert to save or to avenge the 
wretched victims of Turkish misrule. 

But if in his extreme desire to avoid war, his dread of European 
complications, and his belief in the power of his own inamrecMona 
diplomacy. Lord Saliaburj had been betrayed into in Crete, 
adopting a course which had led to signal failure, his efforia were 
somewhat more successful in anothei and similar case which arose 
at the same time. The Christians and Mahomedans in the isle of 
Crete stood on more equal terms than in Asia Minor. The Cretans 
in fact had never been thoroughly subdued ; resistance to Turkish 
misrule was there traditional. Driven to insurrection in 1895, they had 
been for the time suppressed. But in the summer of the following 
year the island was again a scene of anarchy. There was thus 
another opporfunity for the interference of the European concert, 
and, acting at first together, the Powers were auccessful. The Cretan 
insui^ents demanded that the Governor of the island should be a 
Christian, that the Turkish troops should be oonflned to certain 
fortresses, and Chat a predominant sliare of the administration should 
be placed in Christian hands. The Powers pressed these reforms 
upon the Porte ; and the Sultan was compelled to yield and to 
promulgate a constitution more or less in accordance with the wishes of 
the ineuTgents. But reforms in Turkey, carried out upon the authority 
of the Sultan, appear always to have the same result : no advantage 
accrues to the Christians for whose benefit they are intended ; the 
Mahomedana break out in anger and have recourse to outrage ; the 
Government is either unable or unwilling to bring them to order. 
Thus it happened now in Crete. A weak Christian Governor, a strong 
Turkish Commander-in-Chief, an abundant use of Turkish troops, soon 
produced wild commotion. In order to localise the disturtiance the 
Mediterranean fleets of the various Powers gathered round the island, 
although the formation of a complete cordon round it was not carried 
out But it was not from the fleets of the great Powers that the 
Cretans hoped to receive material assistance. The country with 
which they were naturally most in sympathy was Greece, and it was 
to Qreeoe that they now appealed for help in their distress. Foolishly 
overrating its strength, and perhaps believing that its action would 
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not be nnpleaaing to die Povera however mach they might protest 
against it, Greece lietened favoarably to the appeal. A Greek Hotilla 
under Prince George (flie wcond eon of the King of Greece) was 
despatched to Crete to diBtract attention whi!e Colonel Vaasos with 
some 1600 men landed on llio coast The adaurals of the European 
fleets compelled Prince George to retire, though not until his imrne* 
diate object bad been attained, and the troops had been safely landed. 
The admirals, unable to givo frank support to either party, were 
driven to content themselves with the occupation of certain towns from 
which they bade the insurgentB to hold aloof. 

The task which Greece had undertaken was nothing less than a 
iniMftniic* of ™*r '^'^'^ Turkey, and troops were rapidly collecting 
*•"""■ on hotli sides of the frontier line. The peaceful plans 

of the European concert were thus entirely upset Great was the 
wrath of the Powers ; moat of them desired to punish the interference 
of Greece with a heavy hand. Here however Lord Salisbury inter- 
vened with effect, and insisted that the future of Crete must be first satis- 
factorily determined. He was himself in favour of establishing autonomy 
on the island, and persuaded his colleagues to accept his suggestion. 
From this vantage ground it was possible to address with effect both 
the would-be belligerents at once. Greece waa told that the Powers 
having made up their mind, the troops and ships must be wididrawn 
within six days or active moagnrea would be taken against them ; and 
it was intimated to the Porte that the autonomy of Crete would be at 
once established. This two-sided declaradon should have resulted 
in peace ; but the question at issue was already decided. Unfortunately 
for itself, Greece had been seized with an overweening ambition, and 
while the Sultan expressed his willingness to accept the condition 
(which by no means implied that he intended to carry it oot), Greece 
refused to retire. The position for the moment was absurd enough. 
The concert of European Powers, created to coerce Turkey, found 
itself actually supporting it against the only country which had had 
courage enough to withstand its tyranny. It was in vain that a strict 
blockade was instituted and every effort made to induce the insurgents 
to lay down their arms. In April 1897 the war on the rawnland 
broke out. The conduct of neither the army nor the navy justified the 
sanguine and ambitious hopes of the Greeks. It soon became evident 
that a terrible blunder had been committed. Before the end of May 
the series of defeats to which their arms had been subjected had proved 
to the Greeks the uselessness of continued efforts, and a new Ministry 
was formed for the purpose of making peace. Now that events had 
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leodered the war ionocuous, tlie Powers were naturally inclined to be 
tender to the Greek interestB. Lord Saliabury took a promioeat part 
in arranging the terniH of peace, and limitiog the large demands which 
succeBB encouraged Turkey to advance. Theasajy was restored to 
Greece, and peace was purchased by a recliRcation of the fmntjer and 
a payment of a war indemnity of £4,000,000. As a preliminary 
bI«p, Greece promised to reaigii all claims on Crete and to accept the 
establishment of an autonomous Government. 

Thus the interest of the questiwn returned back to the island. 
There seemed every prospect of an interminable dispute aMtismmt or 
SB to the person to whom the government sbonld be o^s"- 
iotrusted. After much diBcuBsion, EuBsia ventured to propose Prince 
George of Greece. It was impossible that such a proposition should 
be at once favourably received. The dissensions amoog the Powers 
were the opportunity of the Turks, there was no withdrawal of troops 
from the island while tho wrangling went on, At last what threatened 
to become adeodlock was solved Bomewhat unexpectediyby tho break- 
ing up of the concert. The German Emperor, who had throughout 
held a strong view in opposilion to Greece, took nmbrage not only 
at the proposidon of the Russian candidate, but at the dJBregard paid 
on more than one occasion to his advice, and repudiated all further 
share in concerted action. He was followed by Austria. The remain- 
ing Powers felt obliged to act, and gave their admirals instruction 
to set up the autonomous Government at once. But the Tuikish 
troops were Btill not withdrawn, for the Porte had not unnaturally 
grown less submissive amid the quarrels of the allies. On the 6th of 
September the Mahomedans went bo fiir as to attack a British force 
in Crete, and several oflicerB and men were killed and wounded. 
Admiral Noel could no longer endure the restraints of diplomacy. 
He bombarded the town and demanded the instant withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops. Thus Lord Salbbury's hand was forced ; it was 
impossible for bim to refuse to support the action of bis admiral. He was 
compelled to declare that in the last resort England would act alone. 
Tho mere threat was snEBcient, the Powers of the concert were 
at once roused to action. Admiral Noel undertook the civil adminis- 
tration of Crete, and under the escort of British troops tlie Turks were 
marched out of the island. There was no longer any difficulty in carry- 
ing out the neceBsary changes, and on December 21, 1897, Prince Geoige 
landed and took over the government. His success Beemed complete. 
Peace and order bepn to find a place in the troubled isUnd. 

The action of Lord Salbbury had been throughout the Eastern 
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question directed entirely to the preeerration of peace ; bo mach so 
that there were not a few of hia political opponents who conmdered 
that he bod been too conciliatory, and accused bim of allowing 
England to be dragged ignominiously in the wake of the other members 
AUBtrriti of the European concert. This was a complaint which 

"rrpt- could at all events not be made against the couduct 

of the Ministry in respect to Egypt, Both political parties were 
pledged to ultimate withdrawal from tliat conntry, but tbe moment 
when that pledge Ghould be rffileemed appeared to be left to the 
judgment of each successive English Ministry. To the party now 
in power tbe lengthened occupation of the high road to India seemed, 
from an imperial point of view, to be of the greatest importance. 
The work of the English had without doubt been highly salutary, 
and there was no difficuky in Gndii^ a plausible excuse for con- 
tinuing the occupation. It miglit not unreasonably be said, as 
Mr, Balfour did say whoa declaring the position of the GoTemment 
in this matter, tliat the condition of Egypt could not be regarded as 
satisfactory until control had been re-establiahed over the Soudan. 
That is to say, the condition on which the pledge of withdrawal 
rested could not be fulfilled till Egypt had regained the provinces con- 
quered by the Dervishes in 1886. The occasion of this clear declara- 
tion of policy was a vote of censure moved by Mr. Morley, when it 
bad become known that preparations were made for the advance of 
the Egyptian and British troops in March 1896. 
The immediate causes for tbe action of tbe Government appear to 
have been two — the one to assist the Italians, the other 
oampBiBB, to free the Egyptian frontier from a possible assault of 

tbe Hahdi's troops. The Italian attempt to play their 
part in the general game of territorial expansion which was going on, 
by establishing a colonial province on the lied Sea, had broi^C 
them into contact with Abyssinia ; their army had been severely 
handled at Adowa, and at the same time their forti'ess of Eassala was 
threatened by the Dervishes, From this danger the English advance 
would probably relieve them. The Egyptian frontier was at present 
iixed at Wady Haifa, but it seemed almost certain that the invasion of 
the Mahdists would be continued, and the frontier be driven still 
further back, A defence upon offensive Imes appeared the wisest 
course to adopt. Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, bad therefore received instmctions to move southward, and on 
the 20th of March he crossed the existing frontier line, and pushed 
on to Akasheb, on the way \a DongoU. 
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CoDBiderable di£Sculty had been found in obtaining tlie moDey for 
the espedition. The probability of complicationa with the Eocopean 
powera became evident from the first. Freedom of action in I^ypt 
was seriously hampered by tlie arraiigoments which had been entered 
into at the tinie of the li<iuidation of the Egyptian debt ; France and 
Russia had refused to allow Egypt to draw the half million necessary 
for the expedition from the " Caisae de la dette." They even went 
to law upon Ihe subject, and won their case both before the mixed 
tribunals and on appeal, England however solved this dif&culty by 
advancing the money, though not without an inlerchange of words 
which were scarcely friendly with the French Ministry. 

The Sirdar's march was a complete succesa. The railway wos 
pushed on as he advanced, gunboats accompanied him, K.t-h™, ■ 
and before the end of the year 1896 the town and maHhto 
province of Dongola were again united to Egypt. It ^*™*''™- 
is not clear that the Government had determined to reconquer the 
whole Soudan when they began their operations ; it would seem in 
fact that the movement was somewhat teutative. The success which 
attended it allowed them to form a more definite determination, and 
in the following year it became certain that the expedition would not 
stop short of Khartoum. Very slowly, but" very surely, the Sirdar 
advanced up the river, still creating tJie railway behind him as he 
went. The whole of 1897 was employed in preparations. The 
capture of outposts, the exploration of the river by the gunboats, the 
continuous advauce of tlie railway, and the renewal of friendly 
relations with the inhabitants, paved the way for the final assault upon 
the heart of the Mahdist empire. In 1898 the blow so ably prepared 
fell. A brilliant victory on the Athara (April 8) rendered the pos- 
EesEion of the province of Berber secure ; and aa the autumn 
approached, the army, which had been concentrated for a final effort, 
came in sight of Omdurman. The Dervishes moved 
out to meet them. An attack on all sides was made omdornuui. 
on the British position and maintained will heroic sept-S.^SBO. 
bravery for several hours. The Dervishes were however compelled 
to withdraw, and the Egyptian army continued its advance towards 
the town. They were again, while on their march, suddenly assaulted 
upon their right flank with extraordinary vehemence, and disaster 
was only averted by Uie able arrangements of Colonel Hector Mac- 
donald and the firmness of the British troops under his command. 
The destruction of life was great. It is probable that the victorious 
advance of the native Egyptian troops was marked by acts of 
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crneltj not allowed in civiliBed warfore ; but tho tempt&tion to kill 
the wounded, who it was well luiown were ready \o fire at tlie 
backs of the troopa aa they advanced, was iirewBtible, and affords 
much excuse for the unusual destrnctiOQ of life. It was the last 
effort of the Derriehes, Omdurman was undefended, the Mahdist 
empire was virtnally at an end. The toil and skill of the English 
officers who had been intrusted with the reformation of the E^yplian 
Army wnce 1882 had been rewarded, the native soldiers had proved 
tbemselveB under such leading formidable and trustworthj troops. 

The business of re-establisluDg the old limits of tiie E^jptian 
empire had been done well, but it was not to be expected tiiat it 
would meet with approval in Europe. Tho triunipbaat close of tho 
expedition aeemed likely to be but the prelude of a great war with 
France. lostmctiona had been given to the Sirdar to take measures 
to secure all the provinces which had once belonged to Egypt, and it 
was hoped that be would effect a junction with an expedllion under 
ColonelJamesMacdonald, which wasmakingitswey northward from the 
TttsFnocbat Uganda Protectorate. The union of the Anglo-Egyptian 
'tvatof^ sphere of influence with the district of Lake Victoria 

would have gone far towarda realising the dream of African empire 
which Mr. Rhodes had briefly aummed up when he declared his hope of 
seeing an English railway running from the Cape to Cairo. Fanciful 
though the dream may have been, it had taken great bold of the 
public mind, and the victorious reoccupation of the Soudan seemed 
to bring it almost within reach. Great therefore was the ahock 
when news arrived in England that the Sirdar, in his prc^ess south- 
ward, had anived at Fashoda and found a fort flying the French flag, 
and held by Captain Marchand, a French officer. A slight failure in 
judgment, a littltt over hasty self-assertion which would not have been 
unnatural in a commander stopped in his victorious career by an 
obstacle apparently so trivial, might have produced disastrous results. 
But Lord kitchener, conscious of the extreme awkwardness of the 
situation, carefiilly avoided any act of war. As a roattor of fact his 
arrival had aaved the French expedition from destruction, for not 
only were its provisions exhausted, but it was threatened by tho 
Dervishes in overwhelming numbers. Ho asked Captain Marchand 
to proceed to Cairo, but on his refiisal he allowed him to remain 
unmolested with the French flag still flying over his fort, and 
contented himself with hoisting the Egyptian flag and stationing 
a large body of troops in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
incident itself, with the fearful issues involved in it, he regarded 
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as too imporbtnt to be treated on his own authority, and he wisely 
left the further steps to be taken to the deciBion of the GoTemmeota of 
England and Fiance, in order that it might be treated as an inter' 
national qaestion. 

The incidont of Fashoda was but an extreme batance of a policy 
long pursued by the French ; for in the colonial ■grvtusii 
aggression of the time the French had talcen a leading croactuiwiita 
part, and had found a field for their activity in North m'W""*^""- 
Africa. T)iey had claimed as their " sphere of influence " the whole 
of the " hinterland " lying behind thetf coloniea of Algeria and Tunis, 
and extending aa far as Lake Chad. The claim had been accepted, 
and a line had been drawn for their southern honndary, from Sey on 
the Niger to Barua on the aouth-weat «de of Lake Chad, beyond 
which line the English " sphere of influence " under the management 
of the Niger Company began. The difBculties in the way of 
approaching Lake Chad from the north were almost insurmountable. 
Bnt the French also had colonies on the west coast, Senegal and Sene- 
gambia, and Dahomey further to the south. And though recogniaing 
the Sey-Banis line aa the aonthem limit of the " hinterland " of 
Algeria, they held Ihemaelves at L'berty to work eastward and north- 
ward from their west-coast settlements ao as to lap round the English 
colony of Lagos, and to obtain command of the Upper Niger on the 
southern side of this accepted line. The frontier between the French 
in Dahomey and the English in Lagos had been settled as far as the 
11th parallel ; and the understanding of the English waa that this line, 
which ran straight northward from Porto Novo on the coast, was to be 
continued to Sey. The French however, very anxious for an outlet 
upon the navigable Upper Niger, had pushed in between the 11th 
parallel and Sey, and had even crossed the Niger and eatablished posts 
in what had been the country of Sokoto, which was undeniably under 
English inflnence. Negotiations had been entered into on this point, 
and a Convention had been drawn up, by which the English allowed 
their frontier tine to end -at Ilo on the Niger, the district intervening 
between Ilo and Sey felling to France. Six months had been allowed 
for the ratiGcation of this Convention, and it was still uncompleted 
when the battle of Omdurroan took place. 

But besides- their northern and their western colonies, the French 
claimed a consideiahle territory above the Congo. Fnuohen- 
Prom this also they had pushed eastward and were S'^IS^SmeJ 
Establishing themaelvea on the Ubangi. It was from Mths KUa. 
this furthest province that they had despatched Captain Morchand'a 
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party for the purpose of securing for themaelvea en QDmterriipted exit 
upon the Nile. Up to this time they had in thia direction been only 
occupying what inig^t be considered as lying legitimately within 
their sphere of influence. Bot secret instractiona bad more tiian 
once been given to their officials to push on down the river Bahr- 
el-Ghazal and secure their connection with the Nile. It seems im- 
posdble to deny that in thus acting they were wilfully taking what 
they knew full well would be regarded by England as a hostile step. 
. For ogaki and again the English GoTeroineDt had declared openly 
their claim to exert a sole and paramonnt inQuence over the valley 
of the Nile. In the Treaty with Germany of 1890, and subse- 
quently while treating both with Italy and the Congo State, the 
declaration had been made without any objection from France ; and 
in 1895 Sir Edward Grey, Under Secretary of State, had taken the 
opportunity of a forward movement on the part of M. lAitard, the 
Governor of Ubangi, to utter a formal protest in the House of Commons, 
and to declare in words understood by all diplomatists to be of the 
gravest import, that "any attempt to encroach upon the Nile valley 
would he regarded as an unfriendly act" 

It was impossible for Lord Salisbury to disregard the claim thus 
TheyMaeii publicly made, or to let himself be drawn into negotia- 
withdnwbam tiona On the subject. He at once took up a firm posi- 
^'^"^^ tion, demandi[^ the immediate removal of Marchand, 

and declining even to listen to the arguments of the French; for 
Monsieur DelcasaS, the French Minister, attempted to vindicate his 
action by ai^mnents which were really trivial. At first he denied that 
the Marchand expedition was an expedition at all; the captain waa 
merely "an emissary of civilisaljon," sent forward by M. Leotard; but 
the equipment of the expedition did not allow of such a construction. 
He then ui^d that the valley of the Bahr-el-Ohazal had become, after 
the withdrawal of the Egyptians in 1886, a " no man's land," open to 
the occupation of any Power. The French had however on more 
than one occasion declared, and claimed credit for the declaration, 
that they would not allow the temporary loss of these provinces to 
invalidate the permanence of the Khedive's right over them. They 
had on this plea ejected the officials of the Congo State, and obliged 
the Bel^ns to relinquish a lease which they had contracted with the 
Egypliang; but indeed it was scarcely tbe weakness of their own 
arguments which obliged them to give way. It was plain from every 
ntlerance of the public men of all parties in England that the country 
would support Lord Salisbury even though he brought on a worL|^The 
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French Government thought it wise to yield to this demonstration and 
withdrew from Fashoda. Lord Salisbuiy waa able to sa; (NoTember 4, 
1898), in the Guildhall, that the immediate ciiris was passed. "A 
cause of controversy of an acuta and somewhat dangerous character 
has been removed, and we cannot but congratulate ourselves." Ne- 
gotiatjona followed, by which the limits, not hitherto ver; clearly 
defined, between the French and English spheres of influence, were 
settled; and the whole valley of the Nile and its tributaries was 
formally reserved to England. There is no doubt that the finnnesa 
of Lord Salisbury's action in this matter, which in the case of one so 
peace-loving must have presented much difGculty, waa of great im- 
portance, and did more than even the battle of Omdurman to establish 
the position of England in the poliUcal world. There were those who 
saw in it a key to what had appeared a somewhat weak inclination 
to yield to the deraanda of Germany and Russia, more especially in 
the further East, Lord Salisbury had felt it necessary to avoid any 
complications which might form an obstacle to the firm attitude 
he waa resolved to assume with regard to the advances of France in 

Affairs in the Corea had brought on a war between Japan and China 
inl894. It waa short and decisive. Aa in other matters, 
so in their army and navy the Japanese had adopted ouihauki 
European methods; their troops, drilled by French "i™^ 
and German officers, were constantiy viotorioua; while one army, 
pushing round the north of the gulf of Peehili, advanced upon Peltin, 
a second army captured the atrong fortress of Port Arthur and occupied 
the peninsula of Liaotong. 

The unexpected collapse of China in its war with Japan revealed 
the weakness of that great Empire. Not unnaturally, ^ t,r»«ta 
every European counlry which had interesta in the far Europsau 
East thought that the time had arrived for aecuring ""™"'''"' 
and enlarging them. Thus Russia, which was hard at work on its 
trans-Siberian railway, wished to secure a satisfactory commercial 
terminus to that great undertaking. As a naval Power, it had long 
aimed at securing a harbour for its fleet which should not be cloaed 
during many months of the year by ice as Vladivostok was; and, 
being in immediate contact with the Chinese empire, it naturally 
de«red a preponderating influence at Pekin, France, smitten with 
the colonial fever of the time, and full of mercantile jealousy, saw a 
hope of increasing the value of its establishments in Tonquin, and 
of thwarting the commercial supremacy of England bj securing an 
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access to tlie heart of Chioa in that direction. Gevmany, whose trade 
interesEa were very lai^, was just at this time eagerly looking towards 
the formation of a slroDg fleet, and wanted a secure port and coaling 
station for ila ships in the China seas. The interestB of England 
were in some ways far greater than those of any of the other Powers ; 
its trade amonnted to 80 per cent, of the whole foreign exports of 
China 1 but these interests were not local, tliey were spread over the 
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whole empire. There was no desire on the part of England to acquire 
territory. Opportunity for tlie free eapansion of trade, the maintenance 
and the enlargement of the treaties hy which from time to time that 
opportunity had been won, were the points on which the English 
Ministers would naturally have to insist. As the burden of territory 
was not desired, their efforls were directed to maintain the integrity 
of the Chinese empire, and t« seek commercial advaatt^s through tbo - 
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action of the CbineBe theroBelvea. The integrity of the empire thus 
became the first object of BritiBh policy. Freedom from any differential 
treatment whicli shoiild hamper trade followed in ila walie. To secure 
eitlier one or the other must have taxed to the extreme the diplomatic 
capacity of any body of atateemen. Mot only was it necessary to fight 
the battle against the whole body of counter-interests, it was necessary 
also to steer between the rival interests of the opponents tliemselves. 
The task was greater than could be accomplished; and Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour found tbemselves obliged, after a lengthened and 
roany-sided stni^le, tJD be contented with a state of things which, it 
it did not realise their objects in a completed form, seemed at least 
to secure England from any great disadvantage. 

The moat striking episode in this diplomatic war was the stru^le 
with Bussia. The efforts of the English Ministry to koesIs Kcnies 
eiclude Russia from the Liaotong peninsula were not rortAithup. 
well conceived, and wore an appearance of lialf-heartednesa. Indeed 
it may be gathered from their ntterances in England that they had 
no great objection to gratifying the Russian desire for an ice-free 
port. At all ercnta, in theh contest with Count Mouravieff, a 
diplomatist whose methods were not of a very scrupn'ous character, 
they were completely worsted. After occupying the harbour of 
Port Arthur in the winter of 1897, the Russians, under the excuse 
that, nnablo to reach their own icy port, they were enjoying the 
hospitiility of China, speedily succeeded in obtaining a. lease which 
practically placed in their hands not only Port Artlinr itself, but 
Tali-en-wan, its commercial neighbour, and the whole la:^ province 
of Manchuria. 

But Russia had not been the first to lay hands upon Chinese 
territory. Already Germany had struck its blow, _^^^ 
With a knowledge that Russia was certain to obtain ■acimaKUo- 
a port, and that Kiao-chow in the Chan Tung prOTince " °"' 
was one of the ports coveted, Germany suddenly seized upon it The 
opportunity of which advantage was taken was the murder of certain 
German missionaries in the province of Chan Tung. As the fullest 
apologies were offered and severe penalties exacted, the murder was 
plainly but an excuse. The temporary occupation was speedily 
changed into a lease, giving the Germans sovereign rights over the 
whole of the Chan Tung province. Thns in the face of contmual 
diplomatic opposition, two steps had been taken which appeared to 
thwart irretrievably the English policy of territorial integrity. 

The third step, which proclaimed to the world at once the diplomatic 
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defeat of tbe English OovernmeDt and their determination to maiDtain 
^^ their position in China at all hazards, wns the occupa- 

wcuiMWfti- tion, in Ma? 1898, hy England ilself of Wai-hei-wai, a ■ 

"" ■ port immediately facing Port Arthur, and which at 

the time nas held to be highly defcnBible. Another breach in tlieir 
original policy speedily followed. Not to be left behind in the acqui- 
BJtion of coast settlements, France had obtained a lease of Kwang 
Chow Lung in llie eonth near Tonquin. The English Qovernment 
thought it necessary, as a counterpoise to this increase of the French 
power, to obtain a considerable extension of the old settlement of Eau 
Lung, on the mainland just opposite Hong Kong, which was very 
desirable for the complete defence of that great mercantile centre. 

It seemed at the time, in the middle of the year 1898, aa though 
China in its decadence was to undergo the fate of the African conli- 
nent, and fall a prey to the system of spheres of influence, sea-coaet 
settlements, occupation of hinterlands, and all the other apparatus of 
European aggression. But here the policy of Lord Salisbury was more 
successful. Allowing the principle of " spheres of influence," or rather 
BaiijbuiT'" " of interest," and claiming for England the whole valley 

MBoUatioM. of the Yang-tsi- Chiang, he coupled it with a modified 
attempt to revindicate the integrity of the Chinese empire. While 
obtaining great and valuable concessions for English trade, be bound 
the Chinese Government not to part with any of the provinces in wiiioh 
the interest of England could be regarded as paramount. Theother 
countries followed his example, and before the close of the year 1899, 
with the excepUon of Manchuria and Chan-Tung, the Chinese provinces 
were all safeguarded by treaties of non-alienation with one or other 
of the great European Powers. As long as the Chinese Qovernment 
was maintained and would keep its treaties, it was unable, even though 
it desired it, to disintegrate itself. With this indirect and modified re- 
constitution of their territorial policy, the English Ministry had to be 
content This part of their policy had in fact been always regarded as 
subordinate to what was after all die real interest of England, the 
opening of opportunities for commercial expansion. And even so, it 
had been more or less complicated with European politics. It had 
been necessary to conciliate the friendship of Germany, and to avoid 
a breach with Russia, if England was to stand clear and miharapeied 
in the important discussions to which the action of France in Africa 
was at the time givii^ rise. There was some truth in the assertion 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Hong Kong, that the interests of 
the trade with China were more or less sacrificed \a the necessities 
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of European politics. The acquiBition of Port Artliur by Eussia 
not only drove the English Government to abandon their avowed 
policy and to acquire fresh territory, it also compelled tbem to meddle 
directly in commercial matters which had hitherto heoa left to indi- 
viduale or companiee. They were themselves obliged henceforward 
to undertake the bnsineES of extracting conceBBions from the Chinese, 
and openly to devote themselves to the support of mercantile intereeta. 
No treaty was henceforward made between Ciiina anii any one of the 
Powers without a demand on the part of England for equality of 
treatment. And only in the case of Manchuria and Chan Tung did 
they fail in making good their claim. Everywhere the old treaty 
rights granted to all Europeans in common were carefully upheld. 
Separttte action was as far as possible avoided ; and where concessions 
were obtained the companies to which they were granted were of 
an international character in which more than one nation had an 
interest. The possibility of the exclusion of British interests was 
tliiis largely diminished. Even in Manchuria it was found possibla 
to come to a friendly arrangement with Russia, by which at all events 
the two countries bound themselves not to throw obstacles in each 
other's way in their respective spheres of influence. The somewhat 
late appearance of the United States upon the scene set a seal upon 
the success of this "open door" policy, as it was called. Their 
Minister, Mr. Hay, succeeded in obtaining from Russia, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, a declaration that they would respect 
vested interests. The eignatories declared their readiness to refrain 
from interference with the privileges of any treaty port, and from any 
attack, by the imposition of diSerential duties, upon the advantages 
already secured by their commercial rivals within any sphere of 
interest under their control or within any area held by them on lease. 
It is plain that the whole success, such as it was, of this policy 
depended on the power of China to maintain itself. xheBoxwin 
Treaties and concessions formed the basis of a system muTBoiiOD. 
which could last only so lot^ as there remained a 
Power capable of treating and conceding. That China would long 
continue to be such a Power was by no means a matter of certainty. 
The rival claims and interests of European countries had scarcely 
been brought into workable shape, when events in the Chinese empire 
itself drove them to make common cause in assaulting it, The 
Japanese war had been a rude awakening of the rulers of China 
from their habitual complacency. Blow after blow had fallen upon 
the empire, which was now exhibiting all the pathetic syniptoma of 
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Blow decay. The shifty diplomacy of weakness, the nnwiUiog conces- 
eioB DOW to one Power now to another, the latent hope of playing 
off one against the other, the anger Bmotheted beneath an enrorced 
show of civility, characteristics which constantly mark the deca- 
dence of a venerable bnt worn-out civilisation, all were there. But 
amid these signs of decay there were statesmen who recognised the 
causes of weakness, and were not without hope that by reforms, and 
by the adoption of some at least of the weapons of their adveraaries, 
the country might be recalled to renevi-ed life. The Emperor, a man 
of feeble character, seems for awhile to have lietened to their teaching, 
and to hare issued edicts enforcing widespread changes. But it is not 
every people who, like the Japanese, can suddenly foiget their past, 
and honestly accept the forma and requirements of a new state of 
society. Centuries of isolation, of contempt and liatred of foreign in- 
terference, were not to be wiped out by any imperial edicts. Apart 
from the administrative body, the bulk of the vast nation retamed its 
deeply rooted belief in the excellence of its own institutions and hatred 
of tiie foreigner. The administrative body, itself deeply corrupt, was 
divided in opinion, and, although the nnion of races was generally 
believed to have been fairly well establisbed, divided in race also. 
The reforming temper found its home chiefly among men of the old 
Chinese race, and its leaders in the viceToys of the great southern 
provinces. Conservatism was chiefly prevalent among the Manohu 
nobles of the north. Circumstances had allowed the Emperor and hia 
reforming friends to secure the reins of government. But in 1898 the 
Empress-dowager, a woman of masculine character and ability, who 
had exercised paramount influence in the earlier years of the reign, 
carried out a coup d'^t, and re- established herself and her party as 
the real directors of the imperial policy. The chajige of government 
did not at first appear to bring with it any immediate change in the 
relations of the empire with foreign Powers. But the anti-foreign 
feeling was allowed to assert itself more freely, and the secret societies, 
of which China has always been full, began to show active hostility. 
There were outbreaks in many places, and missionaries were ill-nsed 
and put to death. The most vigorous of the anti-foreign societies was 
known as the Sacred Harmony Fists, and the name of " Boxers " was 
apphed generally to the rebeb. They gradually extended their action 
through the northern provinces, killing native Christiana as well as 
foreigners with many circumstances of cruelty. 

Although some pretence at snppressiog these movements was made, 
the European repreaentativea were convinced that it was merely a 
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preleoce ; aod ewc\y in 1900 letters were seot to their respective courts 
demanding iramediate action. They suggested a naval jj^g„aith» 
demonstratioD. As both the BugsianH and Lord Salia- iiantiauin 
bury saw considerable danger in tliis suggestion, the ""'"■ 
application was not immediately attended to. Left to themselTea, the 
representatives continued to put what pressure they could upon tbe 
Chinese Government. They procured an edict against the Boxers, hut it 
proved entirely ineffective ; at the same time the Empress took a very 
threatening step in the opposite direction by appointing as successor 
to tiie throne the sou of Prince Tuan, the leader of the conaervative 
Manchu nobles. As the disturbances continued and spread, and the 
Boxers, apparently woi'king in co-operation with the imperial troops, 
began to gather round Pekia and threatened to out it off from Tientsin 
from whence alone assistance could be obtained, on the let of June a 
small body of guards, consisting of marines of various nationaliticB, 
was brought up for the defence of the Legations. Tient«Q itself was 
now threatened. The Powers began to reci^iae the critical character 
of the situation ; troops were collected, and on the 10th of June, a most 
urgent telegram having been received at Tientsin, Admiral Seymour 
marched to the relief of the Legations with a mixed force of some 2000 
men. But by this time the enemy opposed to him had so increased in 
strength that he found it unposaible to fight his way through ; his 
commanieations were broken, and he was obliged to withdraw. It was 
not till the 26th of June that the relieving force sent out from 
Tientsin to assist him in his retreat was able to bring back the 
admiral and liis troops into safety. 

Meanwhile what was passing in Pekiu was absolutely unknown. 
The wildest rumours were afloat of terrible massacres, 
and the deepest anxiety was felt as to the fate of the idsntiooi in 
1>eBieged Legations. It ultimately appeared that the ^"^"^ 
Europeans, collected chiefly in the British Legation and the snrronnding 
buildings, had from the 20th of June been subject to constant artillery 
and rifle fire, and had there defended ihcmselveB with splendid bravery 
and endurance until the 16th of July. On that day the bombard- 
ment had been relaxed. But as there was no cessation of the irregular 
firing, and as the siege continued to be closely pressed, there seemed 
every probability of a speedy renewal of the assault. During all 
that time, although troops were bebg collected as quickly as possible, 
the defenders of Tientsin were not sufBciently numerous to do more 
than defend themselves. It was not until the beginning of August 
that a joint force of adequate strength was collected, and, after somd 
Vict. Co.)l>;;k' 
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aharp fighUng, forced ita way into Pekiu bdJ placed t 
the Legations in safety. It was none too soon. Tt 
the besieged were almost exhausted. The fighting men were few and 
had suffered iieavy losses, and though supplies of food were found in 
the shops within the besieged area, and the large nuraber of horses 
afforded the Europeans a plentiful if unappetising diet, the thousands 
of native ChrislianB who hod taken refuge in the enclosure around the 
Legations suffered greatly and the infant mortality was terrible. Mnch 
resourcefulness and much gallantry had been shown by every branch 
of the motley forces of tlie besieged. A few words from a private 
letter give a vivid picture of the severity of the struggle r " Of course 
the Legation is knocked about beyond recognition. In the building of 
forliflcations every available brick has been pulled out and used ; every 
available caqiet, curtain, tablecloth, sheet, and pair of trousers have 
long since been made into sandbags, of which I think we must now 
have used about fifteen thousand. Bombproof shelters have been dug 
all over the place. Seventy missionaries are camped in the chapel. 
Families of all nations and races occupy our students' downstairs 
quarterB. We have tried to guard against mining by digging a ten-foot 
trench all the way round. During the first days of the siege the 
wretches made the most determined attempts to burn us out, creeping 
up to houses tliat stood close to our walls and firing them witb 
paraffin. They repeated this over and over again, and we had to 
work like very demons with our wretched little hand-pumps to check 
the fiames, while the Chinese would keep up a hot Bre on us all the 
time from the houses round." The Chinese Government had been 
strangely inconsistent, at one time pressing on the siege <with all their 
power, at another time parleying with the besieged, even supplying 
them with a little food, and breaking off the regular bombardment. 
Their conduct is not easy to understand, but it appears to have been 
largely infiuenced by the course of the fighting around Tientsin, and 
on the whole there is little doubt of their complicity io the outbreak 
and in the siege. 

Tlie relief of the Legations having been successfully carried oiit by 
FaacBueBotia- *'"' combined troops under a German commander, 
*""■■ Count von Waldersee, intematjonal difticultiea at once 

arose. Having occupied Pekin, it remained to be decided what the 
army was to do. Was puiiishment to be exacted for the probable but 
as yet unproved complicity of the Chinese Court ? Or were the armies 
to withdraw, and the matter to fall into the bands of negotiators ? The 
Russians at once proposed the latter step. In forming the joint army 
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the Powers had pledged theruaelvea not to acquire territory. The 
maintenance of a Government in Pekin capable of keeping order and 
of inGlsting upon the Treaties was an object of the first importance, 
especially to England. It was also the accepted policy of England to 
treat with any Buch sufficient native power witliout inquiring into ita 
antecedents. Yet Lord Salisbury appeared unwilling to accept the 
BuEsian proposition. So also, and far more strongly, was Germany, 
which circnmstances bad placed for the time in a very commanding 
position. The murder of the German Minister during the uproar gave 
a good excuse for retaliatory measures. Moreover the allied forces 
bad already been placed under the command of a German field- 
marshal. France, on the other band, adopted the Russian view, while 
Italy ranj;ed itself with Germany. In fact upon this question the 
lines of European friendships were found repeated ; the members 
of the Triple and Dual Alliances appeared, as usual, to advocate 
opposite lines of policy. Such ditferencea of opinion are no doubt 
inevitable when rival nations combine in the face of a great emer- 
gency to carry out a common line of action. In the present instance 
it was found possible so far to allay the rivalries that (be agree- 
ment between the European Powers was not interrupted. Terms 
which could be offered to the Chinese were finally arrived at and accepted 
early in January 1301. The susceptibilities of Germany and of Japan 
were soolbed by formal and complete apologies "tot the death of their 
diplomatic agents. The banishment of Prince Tuan and the execution 
of some of tiio ringleaders of the late disturbances served as a shght 
satisfaction to the prevailing desire for retaliation. The infliction of a 
lai^ war indemnity, amounting on the whole to about £140,000,000, 
satisfied the BomewhQ,t greedy demands of several of the Allies; while 
the promise of commercial advanti^s, and the apparent maintenance 
of the integrity of the Chinese empire, might be regarded as a reward 
for the self-restraint exhibited by England for the purpose of main- 
taining friendly relations with the Allies. 

In addition to the ever- increasing difficulties which attend colonial 
expansion, and the questions connected with inter- ^^ 
national policy, the British Government baa on its 
hands the management of the great Indian dependency. Lord Salis- 
bury's Ministry was not free from anxiety in this direction. 

In a dominion so vast and widespread as that of the British empire 
the policy pursued in any particular country must in- u^^'orta 
evitably be more or less subservient to the general WsMfrouUw 
foreign policy of the empire. Nowhere have the ^™'™'*'"- ,t|^- 
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complications thus introduced been more obvious than on the north- 
west frontier of India. The intricacies of the Eastero question, and 
the relations of Great Biitain witli Rusda and with the Mahomedan 
Powers have constantly to be considered. The disturbed coiidilJon of 
the indepeodent tribes occupying the passes, the shifting attitude of 
the Afghan Ameer, and the constantly overshadowing dread of the 
approach of the Russians, has made that portion of India the scene 
not only of many of the most striking episodes in the history of the 
British Army, but also the great battle-field among Indian politicians. 
It is with respect to that portion of India that the policies of expansion 
or concentration, and the advantages of various scientiRc frontiers, 
have been moat botly discussed. But of Ute years, although at times 
differing in detail, a definite policy has been adopted, and has been 
handed on unbroken by Ministerial changes at home. 

The independence of Afghanistan and the friendship of the Ameer 
Tbafnmtianor have been the keynote of this policy. In Abdurah- 
AfKbuirtu. ,nan the English had found a man of great ability. 
Unbiassed by any strong predilection in favour of either of his great 
Christian neighbours, his view of his own interests led him to fall in 
with the policy of the Indian Government. It was by the friendship 
of the English and by their subsidies that he hoped to maintain his 
portion against domestic rivals, and to keep back the advancing waves 
of Rusuan occupation. But this conviction did not prevent him from 
keeping a jealoiu eye upon the action of his friends, or from using 
from time to time those weapons of intrigue which come so readily to 
the AfghiMi. In pursuance of thek general line of policy, the English 
had thooght it necessary to insist upon a careful delimitation of the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. They bad been loyally assisted by the 
Ameer in carrying out this work along the northern frontier ; nor was 
much difficulty found upon tlie side of Persia and in BelucUistan. But 
the markmg out of the north-west frontier was a much more compli- 
cated busmess. No Afghan ruler could forget that the Durani empire 
had once extended beyond the pasaea to the plain of the Punjab, or 
%nore the opportunities for unavowed opposition to the English advance 
which were offered by the wild tribes of Orakzais, Afridis, and Moh- 
mands, who occupied the mountains, and who, while independent both 
of England and of Afghanistan, could always apply in their difficulties 
for the assistance of the Ameer. The Indian Government had how- 
ever succeeded, in 1893, in induciog Abdurahman to receive Sir 
Mortimer Durand and to sign an agreement with him, marking out 
somewhat rot^hly a frontier between his own dominions and these 
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independent tribes. It was hoped that this delimitation would prevent 
the risk of complications with Afghanistan which had conetanUy 
attended tJie efforts to reduce tbc wild tribesmen to order. 

Meanwhile, beyond the Afghan frontier the English had brought 
Cashmere under their protection, had pnelied on as far 1^^, ,ig^ ^ 
as Gilgit, covering the pasBCB in the Pamirs, and had OMtrai, 
even estahlished some sort of authority over the valley of the upper 
Kunat occupied by the small state of Chitral, At the beginning of 1895 
the Knglish survey odicera were employed under the eacoit of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, in marking out the boundary 
between Chitral and Afghanistan, when they were informed that higher 
up the valley, the little English garriaon in the fort of Chilral was 
besieged, and, quite cut off from external communicalions, was 
anxiously awaiting relief Taking advantage of a disputed succession 
in Chitral, Umra Khan, an Afghan freebooter who had established 
himself in tlie neighbourhood, had moved suddenly upon the fort and 
had surrounded it. As Abdurahman was known to be aiming at the 
possession of this valley from which he had already once ejected 
Cnira Khan, the stTong step taken by that chieftain in the very 
presence of tlie Afghan array, and the skill and energy with which 
the siege was pressed, raised suspicions as to the Ameer's honesty 
which were never thoroughly removed. The siege afforded another 
opportunity for one of those exhibitions of personal bravery and un- 
flinching tenacity of which the annala of the north-west frontier are 
full, and gave another proof, if proof was wanted, of the value of well- 
ted native troops. Under Mr. Robertson, the Bnghsh agent, the little 
garrison, composed of Sikhs and imperial levies from Cashmere, held 
out for forty-sis days in the ill-construoted fort. The enemy, numerous 
and well armed, was fully supplied with fascines and other material 
for forming shelters. The towers of the fort were of wood, and liable 
to be easily set on fire. Trees and buildings closely surrounded the 
fort, and enabled the besiegers to approach close to the walls and 
even to fire through the loopholes. The garrison throughout the siege 
was on lialf rations. Several vigorous aasaulla were repulsed ; more 
than once the enemy set fire to the towers, which were only saved 
with great difficulty ; and Gnally, when a mine was run close to the 
walls and almost ready for explosion, it was destroyed by a gallant sally 
of the Sikhs headed by Lieutenant Harlcy. It was the last effort of the 
enemy. Three days hiter, on the 20th of Apiil, it was known that 
the besiegers had retired. A force under Colonel Kelly had pushed 
its way over the snowy passes from Qilgit and approached from the 
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north ; wliile Sir Itobert Low eiDd Geaeral Oatacre, with troopB hastily 
collected at PesUawiir, had crossed the mountain ridges and entered the 
valley from the BOUth. The relief of the garriaon was thna Becnred. 

Masters of the Chilral Valley, the English were now called upon 
DscUionto *" decide on the course to he adopted for tlie future. 

oocnprcutreJ. The Liberal Ministry were at the time in office. In 
their opinion the right coarse was to retire from the conquered valley ; 
for not oulj sliould the policy of England be one rather of concentra- 
tion than of advance, but there were other reasons which rendered 
telirement desirable. Russia, with whom frontier settlements had 
been only lately completed, might not unreasonably take umbrage 
at the occupation of Cliitral. Moreover, in order to induce the tribes 
to allow the passage of British troops to the relief of the fort, a 
proclamation had been issued, declaring that it was not the intention 
of England to acqnire fresh territory; and it was a grave qnestion 
wiietber the national honour would allow of anything short of 
immediate withdrawal in the face of such a proclamation. But before 
effect could be given to this view, tlie change of Government occurred ; 
and Lord Salisbury's administration, regarding a retirement as likely 
to be injurious to British prest^e, determined to continue the occupa- 
tion of the valley. A road was ordered to be made so as to allow of 
the rapid advance of troops if necessary, and a considerable force was 
established at Makkand. 

Not much more than a year elapsed before the whole frontier waB 
Kxcit«nimt '" "" ""'^ ^'^'^ "^ excitement. The causes of this 
mnoogwiB excitement were no doubt very various. The marking 

out of the boundary between the frontier tribes and 
AfgbaniBlan, in pursuance of the arrangements of the Durand Treaty, 
had been nearly completed. But the object of the frontier delimita- 
tions was not unnaturally misunderstood ; it appeared to the wild 
and independent mountAineera to be a British and not an Afghan 
boundary which was being settled. That the object was to secure 
them from Afghan interference was not SO clear to their minds as the 
intention at all events to separate them from Afghan assistance. 
Thus, already trembling for their independence, the apparent breach 
of faitli in the establishment of the Chitral road could not but be 
regarded by them as an insidious step on the part of the British, and 
full of threatening import. But added to these caTisea, and perjiaps in 
fact even more influential, was a formidable religious movement. It 
was not long since the Armenian massacres had occurred ; Europe liad 
intervened, and yet the Sultan remained unharmed. Tlie Christian 
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ai-mies of Greece had been ovenvhelmed by the Torkiah troopa. 
The Ameer, calling himself the King of Islam, had assumed the 
poeiCioD of one of the great heads of Mohammedanism ; and everywhere 
the Muliahs were preaching enthusiastically a holy war. It seemed 
as if on all sides the power of Islam was rising. 

Fortunately there was no great cohesion among the tribes. They 
broke out one after the other in isolated insurrections, varioiuouc- 
In the Tochi Valley a treacherous attack was made StftonlSi'^ 
upon Mr. Gee, a political agent, ia which he and uibna. 
several officers were killed (June 1897), although the splendid bravery 
of a detachment of Sikh troops who formed his escort averted a 
complete disaster. A punitive expedition was sent into (he country, 
but met with no great success. The next scene of disturbance was 
the Swat Valley lying between Chitial and I'eshawur. The tribesmen, 
excited to enthusiasm by their religious leaders, assaulted the position 
of Mahikand with extraordinary courage (July 26), and were only 
driven back with great difficulty and heavy loss of life. Again a 
punitive expedition was necessary. General Binden Blood, with 8000 
troops, was sent into the valley. But the hostile tide was only par- 
tially checked. The Mohmands, who covered the high road to 
Peshawur to the north of the Kyber Pass, were the next to rise, and 
were followed almost immedjalely by the Afridis, who occupied the 
Pass itself, and who received allowances for keeping it open, and by 
the Orakzais, who covered it to the south. The Afridis began by 
assaulting the fort of Lundi Kotal, garrisoned by the Eyber Eifles, 
who, though themselves Afridis; offered a gallant but unavailing 
resistance to the attack. The inability of the English to advance at 
once and clear tlie pass encouraged the Orakzais, who in their turn 
assaulted some lately erected forts on the Saraana ridge. The heroio 
bravery and fidelity of the Indian troopa was illustrated by the self- 
sacL'ifice of a few soldiers of the 36th Sikh regiment who continued to 
hold a fort, to which the enemy bad set lire, until the last man had 
perished in the flames. 

80 general a burst of fanatical hostility required immediate attention, 
and a body of 60,000 men under Sir William Lockhart i^ j,,^ 
was assembled to push its way into the Tirah district cBmBaiBn. 
It met with the most determined resistance. Pass after pass had to 
be forced with great difBcnlty and great loss of life. The Orakzais 
country was first overrun ; and then the troops entered upon the 
Afridi Tirah. The defence assumed the character which has always 
attended the entrance of organised armies into wild mountainous 
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distriota. It IB admirably desoribed by Sir Hungerford Holdicli, the 
eurreyiog officer of the force. " Neitlier by night nor by day 
n'ould the eoemy tmBt tbemselveE to open resistance or solid attack, 
but by day they could watch from their nests above the valley the 
scattered threads of transport moving in lines for foraging purposes, 
the litlJe hand of scouts covering the survey party iJiat was making 
its way slowly up the hillside, working comfortably to within their 
range ; or they could hang about the cliffs and woods whilst an 
advance in force was in progress, ready to maBS themaelves with 
most surprising rapidity on any luckless party that might get 
involved in the spider-web of nullahs. There was not an army. 1 
donbt whether on any occasion their numbers could be counted into 
thousands. Certainly no British officer ever counted them. But 
this small brigade of bandits owed quite as much of their entra- 
ordinary mobility to the fewness of their numbeiB aa to their loose 
organisation and mountaineering instincta. They simply played 
around the British force, and with the facilities that they poeseEsed 
of attainii^ safe corer when too hard pressed, the hunting of them 
mth an army of two divisions was not unlike hunting rabbits with a 
pack of foxhounds. And yet it is difficult to see how a smaller force 
could have played havoc with their country, and kept open a line 
of communications. It was much the same to us whether there were 
50,000 or 5000. At all points was it necessary to he prepared for 
attack." Late events in South Africa have shown with what effect 
this form of warfare can be employed by a brave people. No doubt 
the power of Great Britain was exhibited and the hopelessness of 
prolonged resistance proved, aa the British armies forced their way 
into every valley of importance. But there was little of the halo of 
victory around the troops as, still subjected to harassing attacks, 
they made their way down the passes on their return to India. While 
the army was in the Maidan Valley, the terms offered by Govern- 
ment had been declared. Fines were to be levied, arms to be 
surrendered, and all Government property to be restored. Great 
deputations both of the Orakzais and the Afridia listened to the 
declaration with sonio show of submission. As the Afridia proved 
subsequently to he atill recalcitrant, many of their villages and towers 
were destroyed. But in spite of this the terms were still unaccepted 
when the troops, with a loss of more than 400 killed and 1300 wounded, 
returned to Peshawur. It was not till October in the following year, 
1898, that opposition ceased; the arms were given up, the fines were 
paid, and the Eyber Pass was reopened. 

Upl:«lbvGOOglC 
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It was not alone with war that the Government Lftd to contend; 
in 1897, and again in 1900, famines of the moat terrible nuninMand 
character wasted vast regions of India, while in the i>l»rus- 
former year a fearful outbreak of plague occurred in Ihe Bombay 
Presidency, in which do leso than 12,000 lives were lost. In both 
cases the Government undertook the responsibility of attempting to 
check the disaster and as far as possible to keep the people alive. The 
famine was unusually widespread. In the Central Provinces, in much 
of the Bombay and Madras PreaidencieB, in nearly the whole of the 
North-West Provinces, and over large areas in the Punjab, and in the 
native States, it was found necessary to undertake relief measures. 
More than £500,000 was collected in England to assist In the charitable 
work, which, carried out according to fixed rules dictated by previous 
experience, met with some degree of success. In June 1807 there 
were upwards of 4,000,000 people employed on Government rehef 
works; and even after the first rains bad fallen in August, as many 
as 3,000,000 were BtJIl being fed. The rulers of many of the native 
States followed the English example, and worked well for (he preser- 
vation of their people. The second famine was even worse than the 
first. It was combated with even greater energy, and with perhaps 
greater success. A cireful report had been drawn up of all Ihat 
had happened in 18!)7, and further elaborate rules had been formulated. 
But no energy or wise use of experience was sufficient to prevent 
the recurrence of the terrible disaster. The conditions of life were 
sncli that the slightest failure in the crops inevitably produced famine, 
and a close examination showed that these conditions were not 
improving. The number of people living upon the barest necessities 
of life, on the verge of starvation, was found to be increasing rather 
than diminishing. The risk of famine remains ever present ^ 

Magnificent though the work of English administrators was both in 
the plague and in the famines, it did not meet with Htnuoftus- 
univeraal gratitude. The very measures taken to ■*«''™' 
alleviate the terrible scourges brought into prominence the ever- 
recurrent danger of disaffection which besets the British rule in India, 
and emphasised tlie hne which divides the civilisation of the rulers 
and the ruled. Tlie stringency of the sanitary measures adopted to 
check the plague, not perhaps always canied out, in the midst of 
the crying necessity for haste, with due regard for the sensitive 
prejudices of the people, produced an outbreak in Poona, in which two 
English officials lost their Uvea. The general tone of the native press 
became violent and aggressive. The danger seemed so great that 
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repressive legislation was thought neceasary. Aided by tlie Tetam of 
more proBperouB aeaeona, this measure allayed at all events the 
outward expression of discontent. 

In December 1898 Lord Elgin was succeeded in tlie Viceroyoltj by 
i.iintcii«ini' ^"'^'^ Curaon, The eoergelio administration of lodia 
oamnurcisi doesnot depend much upon the political bias ofits ruler. 

"***"**' Two measures however were taken by Lord Curaon 

which could scarcely have been possible had a Liberal Ministry been 
in power. They were indeed of a somewhat speculative character, 
but are said to have proved successful in their working. One 
of these measures it was hoped might put an end to a constantly 
increasing evil. The instability of the price of silver, its unchecked 
depreciation, and the consequent fall in the rate of exchange between 
India and England, entailed heavy losses upon the Government itself 
and upon all who drew their wealth, whether as pensioners or as com- 
mercial men, from India, It was determined to introduce a gold 
currency, of which the English sovereign should be the standard, and 
to settle permanently the value of the rupee at Is. 4d, The second 
measure, also connected with commerce, was the imposition of a 
countervailing duty on imported bonnty-fed sugar. It was primarily 
in the interests of the Indian sugar industry, which was innnit^ the 
risk of being driven from the market by the importation of cheap 
European sugar. But in the second place it foreshadowed a policy to 
which effect was subscquentiy given by the Government in England, 
and which met with the hearty support of the Colonial Secretary, who 
was already mistrusting the doctrines of free-trade, and eager to 
adopt any plan which he thonght would afford relief to the disastrous 
depression of the West India Islands. As a matter of fact it is by 
no means certain whether any advantage has attended this policy, 
which in appearance was somewhat retrograde. 

In the light of subsequent events, of all the questions which occa- 
Tha .1 .,^.^ ^^ pied the attention of the new Ministry by for the most 
'BaiA. importaut were those connected with South Africa. 

The complicated difficulties of the situation seemed to have reached 
a climax when the news was received in England that on December 30, 
1895, Dr. Jameson, the Administrator of Moshonaknd, had crossed 
the western frontier of the Transvaal with a body of troops to support 
the malcontents of Johannesbnrg. 

There was nothing new in the strained relations between England 
OrtBinoftiw ""tl the Boers. The retrocession of the Transvaal by 
dimmity. Jit. Gladstone in 1881 was iai^ely regarded in England 
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M an act of magnanimity ; but certainly side by side with the liighly 
conscientious motive moving the Ministry, theie ran one almost as 
powerful of a more political cbaracter. The whole history of the 
British possession of South Africa led inevitably to difGcultics appa- 
rently irremediable. The Dutch colony had been banded over without 
its consent to a foreign dominioD ; this mere fact planted a permaacut 
root of discontent among the old inhabitants. The influx of British 
colonists had never been sufficient to place the new possessors in a 
numerical majority. The gift of self-government had given effect to 
this inequality of numbers, and, except in Natal, the majority of the 
voters were still men of Dutch extraction, the larger portion of the 
territory was still in Dutch hands. Under such circumstancea it was 
inevitable that a widespread feeling of racial rivalry, not only in the 
purely Dutch States, but in the colony of Cape Town itself, should have 
arisen and continued. It was not in the nature of things that the 
Dutch Africanders should feel strongly the ties of loyalty to a mother 
coQDtry which was to them not a mother country. Nor bad the 
treatment they had received been such as to strengthen their attach- 
ment. The varying waves of colonial policy which had swept over 
England had created among them a deep feeling of the uncertainty 
and weakness of the imperial rule ; tlie want of a firm and well- 
marlced line of political action was not conducive to a contented 
reliance upon the imperial power. 

The annexation of the Transvaal had been a bitter shock to Dutch 
feehng, not only in the Republic itself but also in Cape 
Colony ; its restoration was almost a matter of neces- 
sity in face of the hostility it had excited. But whether magnaniaioua 
or political, it had won no gratitude ; the restrictions contained in the 
Convention of Pretoria robbed it in the eyes of the Boers of most of 
its value. At best it was regarded as a step towards that complete 
independence which the Transvaalera had in view, and which, as tbey 
believed, had been granted them by the Sand River Convention of 
1852. It was not only the natural discontent of a people under an 
olien supremacy which made the cleavage between the races. The 
difference of their political ideals wos so great, that the h^h-flown 
language frequently used in connection with this subject, the assertion 
that the contest was between two different forms of civilisation, is 
scarcely exaggerated. The Dutch farmers, in their isolated lives 
brought into contact only with inferior races, and deeply imbued with 
the teli^oua views of a past century, regarded themselves as a chosen 
people, and in using the word "Republic" used it as a man of the ancient 
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or tbe Dicdieval world might have used it In their lips it was another 
nord for an Otigarchj, and implied equality of rights among a strictly 
limited class. The strot^ democratic seDtiraent ivhich had taken pos- 
session of England was wholly alien to them; the Dotion of equal 
rights, even among all the white inhabitants, much less among all 
men whether hlack or white, was quite beyond their sphere of thought. 
The stronghold of this feeling of superiority was the Transvaal, which 
owed its very existence to the action of men who'refused to be 
subject, and who had given up their old position fdr the express purpose 
of maintaining their independence and traditional habits. It is not 
wonderfal that there should liave arisep among them a iwUef that the 
Transvaal, peopled so largely by the Dutch, treated with bo wavering 
a policy by, its present holders, and regarded apparently as valuable 
only in its relation to the more favoured land of India, would sooner 
or later become an independent State. Meanwhile their dislike of 
the Englishman, with hia democratic ways, his business habits, his 
pursuit of wealth, and bis claim to stand as protector of tbe native 
races, was very strong, and was mingled with some degree of con- 
tempt. It is only by □n'Serstanding the circumstances and the hopes 
of the Dutch Africanders, and by recognising their concentration in 
the TransvsAl, that South African questions can be rightly interpreted. 
Tbe Convention of London in 1884, with the circnmstencea which 
WsOonvai- ^^^ ^'^ % w^ ^ot calculated either to still the ambition 
tioBariBS4. Qf tijg Boera or to satisfy their hopes. While restric- 
tions were still maintained which were inconsistent with complete 
independence, the people of the Transvaal, citizensi henceforward of the 
South African Bepuhlic, had been allowed to assume a title which 
might easily convey to their minds a high idea of their importance. 
They received the Convention almost avowedly only as a fresh step 
forward towards independence and the occupation of a paramount 
position in South Africa. It required constent watchfulness land an 
attitude of considerable firmness to thwart their repeated efforts to 
break free from restraint. They were continually attempting to set 
aside the strict limits which bad been set to the Transvaal State. - 
In 1882 and 188!! they had only been prevented from securing new 
territory in the West by the appearance of Sir Charles Warren with 
a considerable force, and the absorption of the disputed territory inte 
the British Colony of Bechnsnaland. In 1884 their attempt te secure 
an outlet upon the sea, and the appropriation of Zululand, was only 
prevented by the annexation of that part of tie coast-line by Lord 
Bipon. When in 1889 the Chartered Company ■^ha formed to occupy 
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MashonalaDil, there was every cbaoce that tlie Company would buve 
been forestalled b; a ruah of Transvaal farmers ; the moveraent was 
only checked by the presence of an arnied force upon the frontier. 
But an entirely new complexion was given to tbeir action when the 
discovery of gold at Johannesburg suddenly clianged ^, mscoTety 
the Tranavaal into the financial centre of South Africa, of gold. 
and seemed to give some prospect of the ultimate realisation of their 
dream of supremacy. Yet it was this very discovery which proved 
the cause of their ruin. The knowledge of the presence of gold in 
the neighbourhood of Johauneshui^ produced as a matter of course 
an immediate influx of miners and of speculators, laigely of English 
nationality. The unfitness of the political views of the Boers to meet 
the exigencies of a modem progressive society at once became 
apparent Instead of welcoming and absorbing the new-comers, they 
merely tolerated tlieir presence for the purpose of using them as a 
means of adding to the wealth and power of the Burgher Oligarchy. 
Year by year they put fresh obstacles in the way of naturalisation, 
a longer time of residence being again and again required. 

The " OutlanderB," as the ,new-comers were called, were thus 
excluded from 'every vestige of share in political opprwaionof 
power, while in numbers they before long surpassed fwOuttandsM. 
the older inhabitants of Johannesburg, and bore by for the larger share 
of the taxation. In addition to these grievances, they were called 
upon for military service, the one thing which above all others they 
r^arded as implying of neceSMty the righle of citizenship. It was not "^ 
to be expected that a large body of Englishmen woidd submit quietly to 
this treatment. Agitation for reforms soon began, and grew so strong 
that in 1894 Lord Loch, the High Commissioner, found it necessary to 
visit President Kruger at Pretoria. Matters were at the moment in such "^ 
a critical condition, that at the earnest desire of the President he for- 
bore to proceed to Jchannesbuig lest an outbreak should be the con- 
sequoncB. Ho contented himself with receiving a deputaUon from the 
outlanders, and with attempting to restrain them while fully acknow- 
ledging the reality of their grievances. They had naturally expected 
some immediate improvement in their position when they had thus 
formally laid their case before the Commissioner, and observed his 
aympatbetic reception of it. But although Lord Loch had gravely 
warned Mr. Kruger of the risk he was running, his words produced 
ao result except that the Boer Government seems at once to have 
begun to think of supplying itself with arms and the materials of war, 
Rnd to contemplate with complacency a' struggle with England. 
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Foiled in his desire to increase tlie limits of Ills State, the Prefiident 
proceeded to Uke steps to secure his fioancial iodependeDce. The 
Netherlands Railway Company, which had been materially helped by 
the wealth of Cape Colony and had entered into a contract for certain 
low terms of carriage as some sort of recompense, no sooner reached 
the conclosion of this contract than it raised its terms till they became 
almost prohibitive. Bather than pay thera the Cape Town traders sent 
their goods by wagon across the Vaal river at certain fords or drifts, 
using tlia railway only through the Orange State. Mr. Kroger i^ 
niadrifu attempted to complete the exoliision'of. British trade 

quution. hy closing the drifts. He was determined that all the 

commerce of the Republic should, pass through the northern railway 
and Delagoa Bay. So great was the anger aroused by this action, 
which took place in the latter part of 1895, that Mr, Chamberlain was 
compelled to address to the Boer Government what was practically 
an ultimatum. It was for the moment successful. But the incident 
givea clear proof of the continuous and determined hostility to the 
Bnglish which existed in the mind of Mr. Kruger. Unable to procure 
redress for themselves, aware of the strained lolationa existing with 
the Home Government, smarting bitterly under the slight forced upon 
them by their inferior position, the ontlanders, or some of them at 
least, were thinking of sometiung more than mere constitutional action, 
A revolution, if necessary a forcible revolution, was undoubtedly being 
planned. 

The whole of South Africa was at this time under the influence of 
Kr. o»cU '^^ remarkable personality of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. A 

Biioii«. man of vast wealth acquired by his great business 

capacities, and with broad imperialist views, he was now Acting-Director 
of the Chartered Company which ruled Mashonnland, the creation prac-*' 
tically of his own genius. He was chairman of the greatest com- 
mercial enterprise in South Africa, the De Beer mines at Kiraberley, 
and Premier of Cape Colony. He owed this position to the skHl with 
which he had succeeded in securing the suppoit not only of the 
English but of tlie Dutch Africanders. The union of South Africa 
under one supreme government was his political object, and lie desired 
that the supreme government should be British. In every respect 
he was the exact antithesis of the President of the South African 
Republic \ while tlie one supported the interests of a email oristo- 
cratio oligarchy, the other was the avowed champion of democratic 
progress. It was the establishment of the Chartered Company in 
Mashonaland .which had checked the expansion of the Transvaal j it 
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was Ihe influence of Mr. Ilhodea which aeeiiied to be drawing oven 
the Dutch inhahitiints of Cape Colony to the loyal acceptance of the 
British flag. Not nnnaturally he was regarded hy Mr, Kruger as his 
most dangerous enemy. His brother, Colonel Frank Khodes, who 
acted as hie agent, was among the more promineDt reformers in 
Johannesbiii^. It was impoBsible that the grievanccE of the ontlandera 
there should escape tlio notice of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He most have 
been well acquainted with the movement which it was hoped might 
remove (he chief obstruction to the realisation of his political views. 
It may be said with some certainty that there was an understanding 
that when the right hour arrived, the reformers of Johannesburg 
would receive armed assistance from their fellow-countrymen in 
Mashonaland. With this view, though ostensibly for the purpose 
of taking over a portion of Bechuanaland (a step rendered necessary 
by the progress of the railway from the Capo to Bulawayo), a handful 
of troops, police and volunteers, had beeu asaembjed at Pitaani, close 
to the western frontier of the T^nsvaal, under the command of Dr. 
Jameson, Administrator of Mashonaland. 

The reformers in Johannesburg Vere not skilful conspirators. A 
day had been fixed for the rising ; and Dr. Jameson f^^ svaaaaa 
had been supplied with a letter (which he was to *»i'i- 
prodace when occasion required it), alleging that the lives of the 
women and children in Johannesburg were in danger, and summoning 
him to their immediate assistance. But a difference of opinion arose 
among the leaders of the Outlanders as to what flag was to be 
raised if they were successful in their . outbreak, and the day for •' 
the rising was indefinitely postponed while this question was being 
decided, Mr. Rhodes, wishing to wait until the opportunity was 
' fully ripe, consented to the postponement, and sent a warning to 
Dr. Jameson, who however preferred to act upon his own judgment. 
Without a direct summons fiom the reformers, in fact in opposition 
to their known wishes, he persisted in crossing the frontier upon the 
day originally fised (December 30, 1896). News of the Raid almost -- 
immediately reached England, where it was received at first with 
enthusiasm. For the Times had already published the false letter of 
appeal for help, with which Dr. Jameson had been supplied ; and it was 
as the heroic rescuer cf English women and children from the grasp of 
brutal enemies that the leader of the ill-judged invasion was for the 
moment regarded. The diaappointment which Attended the miserable 
fiasco was proportionate iy great. Dr. Jameson, although messengers 
from the High Commiasioner ordering hia mstant retnm had reached 
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hin), and although he leceived no news of movement at Johannesbni^, 
had inaisted on pushing forwanl. He did not even pursue thia head- 
BtroDg course eucceBsfutty. Having reached Krugersdorp, instead of 
marching direct to Johannesburg while (he road was still open, he 
allowed his men to halt and sleep. They awoke to find the neigh- 
bouring hills occupied by the Boer cojumaodos in positions too strong 
to be assailed with success. After a sharp skirmish Dr. Jameson and 
his party, unable to move forward and exposed on all udes to deadly 
rifle fire, were forced to surrender, upon a vague or perhaps miaunder- 
stood promise that their Uvea should be spared. 

Taken by itself, the Raid was of little importance. A futile and 
Effect of tha badly managed conspiracy, an ill-judged and unauc- 
^BiA. cessful filibustering expedition, would scarcely be 

worthy of notice. But ia the then existing relations between England 
and the Transvaal, its results could not fail to be far-reachiug. Although 
Mr. Chamberlain took instaDt measures to check and repudiate Dr. 
Jameson's action, the suspicion that the Home Government bad been ^ 
cognisant of it took firm hold of the mind of Mr. Kruger and his advisers. 
From thia time onwards their hostility to the paramount power and their 
determination to rid themselves of it at the first opportunity became 
fixed. On the other hand the Kaid struck Mr. Chamberlain's weapon 
fi-om bis band. It waa impossible in the face of this act of violence to 
press at once for constitutional changes or to vindicate a course of 
consdtutional opposiUon which seemed so certainly to lead to open 
rebellion. The behaviour of Mr. Kruger was at the time restrained 
and digni6ed. He gave up the captured raiders to be tried by the 
Engliab; and when sentence of death was passed npon certam of 
the outlanders, he commnted it, chiefly for money payments. The 
leaders of the Raid were tried in England under the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, found guilty and eenlenced to various not very loi^ terms 
of impriaonmmit. But the real step imperatively called for by such 
circumstancea was not taken. 

The one thing necesBary was'un immediate Bud searching inquiry 
in order to clear the Government from all possible 
suspicion. But the Select Committee of Inquiry 
appointed by Parliame^it did not meet UDtil the close of the session 
of 1896, nor make its report; till July .1897, eighteen months after ^^ 
the Raid: Nor when the report- appeared waa it satisfactory; certain 
things which ahould have been examined were -omitted, certain 
telegrams which should -have been, seen were kept back. There 
seemed to the ordinary- looker-on to be «n.eSbrt-toTlirow a. cloak 
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oier something i£ wjs not clear wlial wliich llie leaders of both 
parties m England desired to keep Irom publicity. Enough was 
produced to show thai whatever may have been the case wilh 
respect to the Colonial Office in London there was ample ground for 
the suspicious attitude of the Boer leaders It was made certain that 
Mr. Rhodes had nsed his great power both, commercial and political 
in support of the conspiracy, and that although the High Commissioner 
hud been carefully kept in the dark, his secretary and the chief British 
official at Pitsani had been informed' qf what was going on. Even 
with respect to Mr. Chamberlain himself there was a sharp conflict of 
evidence, the recollections of one of tlio witnesses, Dr. Rutherford 
Harris, being entirely at variance with those of the officials of the 
Colonial Office. As the sanguine credulity of conspirators is well 
known, it is probable that Dr. Harris was wrong when he eipreseed 
what was undoubtedly his opinion at the time, that " the Colonial 
Office was in it." Still the actual revelations at, the inquiry, coupled 
with the immunity of Mr. Hl^odes from all punishment, tlie public 
declaration of Mr. Chamberlain that " there was no stain on the per- 
sonal honour of Mr. Ehodes," and the very slight sentences which 
were inflicted on the i-aiders, were quite sufficient to establish an 
ineradicable mistrust in the minds- of a race naturally inclined to sua- 
picion and prejudice. 

Moreover, while avoiding the one step which might have removed 
this bad impression, and while certainly treating the m»mtiBriain' 
leaders of the conspiracy with extraordinary leniency, dsapatcti. Fab. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not cease his efforts to remove ^*®^" 
the grievances of the oiillanders, in a manner which conld not but 
bo most irritating to President Kroger. Before the meeting of Par- 
hament in February 1896 he wrot« an elaborate despatch, setting 
out afresh the claims of the British GoTernment on behalf of the 
Johannesburgers, recapitulating all tlie outlanders' grievances, and 
recommending a plan for the separate municipal government of 
Johanneabui^ if it was found impossible to give the outlanders a 
Batiafactory franchise. With the irritation inevitably caused by so 
gross an insult to his authority as the Raid, Mr. ECruger might well 
have resented such a despatch even bad it been conveyed to him 
privately. Hia indignation can be well understood when he found 
that it luid been published in England before it had bceu delivered 
to himself. It conveyed among other things a suggestion tliat 
Mr, Kruger- should come to England to talk matters over. In his 
reply, alter justifiably rebuking Mr. Chamberlain for hia "new 
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diplomacy," ho declined the suggestioa unless the poiotB to be diECusscd 
JQClnded the famous 4th aeciion of the CoDTention of London, 1884, in 
other words unless he was allowed to re-open the whole question of 
independence. 

For awhile it appeared that a deadlock had been reached. And 
ThBKttt»i»i« for the moment the attention of Government was 
MaiDs.HsTcti directed to a side issue of the Raid, tlie outbreak in 
""**■ Matabeleland, The withdrawal of the troops and 

police for the purpose of (he Baid had afforded an opportunity for a rising 
of Ihe natives. The removal of military authority from the Chartered 
Company and its assuniption by the imperial Qovemment which had 
been thought necessary bad created some temporary confusion. The 
Malabele tribes took adrantage of the moment ; massacres of the 
English settiers occurred in various parts of the country, and a 
general insurrection broke out Sir Frederick Cnrriiigton and Colonel 
Plumer after much difficult lighting succeeded in getting the upper 
hand; but tlie natives were stiU unconquered in tlie reoesBes of tlio 
Matoppo Hills behind Biilawayo. Whatever may have been hia 
mistakea, the courage and personal ascendancy of Mr. Rhodes were 
signally proved at Ibis crisis. With two or three comrades only, and 
unarmed, he ventured into the fastnesses of the natives, summoned the 
chiefs to meet him, and by his personal influence induced them to put 
sn end to Ihe war and to accept reasonable terms (August 20, 1896). v 

Meanwhile, if the position of Mr. Cliamberiain had been weakened 
Kruest'« ''y '^^ Raid, tliat of Mr. Krugef liad been propor- 

iKxitioa. tionably strengthened. But instead of seizing the 

opportunity to cany out such comparatively slight measures of 
reform as might bave satisSed the hopes of the depressed com- 
munity at Johannesburg, ho prefen'ed to follow a policy of aggression. 
His determination to vindicate t)ie position of the Transvaal as*^ 
an independent international State became hardened. After his 
re-eleclion to tiie Presidency in tlie spring o^ 1896, be entirely 
disregarded the vague promises to " forget and forgive," which be bad 
made (January 10) when the memory of the Raid^^was still fresh. 
In flagrant contravention of the 1884 treaty, liiws were parsed 
changing the position of aliens considerably for the worse, while 
several treaties were contracted with foreign Powers without the 
sanction of the English Crown. The mining and commercial popu-^* 
latjon were harassed by still larger taxation, a profound cormption 
reigned unchecked in every branch of the adpinistratioa All this 
was the more aggravating because Mr. Kragerlind hiiiiself caneed the 
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Volksraad to appuiot an Industrial Committee \a inquire into and 
remedy the grievancea of the minere, and when its report proved wi- 
favourable to his wishee, had fnicceeded in rendcriog it entirely nuga- 
tory. And all this time he continued steadily to pursue tJie one great 
object he had set before him. He sent misaions lo Europe in order to 
iviu the interest of foreign Powers. He made a treaty witli the Orange 
free State, with which Bugland had no sort of quarrel, pledging that 
Stale to throw in its lot with the Transvaal. Intrigues with the Dutch 
in Cape Colony welded the inierest of the Duteh race into one. Vast 
sums spent on munitiona of war prepared the nay for the ousting of 
Bijtish influence and for the establishment of a Dutch South African 
Republic. 

For nearly two years the English Government contented itself with 
diplomatic protests aijainat the infringement of the ciiiunberiaiii'» 
Convention. But towards the end of 1897 Mr. »«>"■'- 
Chamberlain seems to have thonght that the partial paralj'sia 
caused by the Raid had lasted long enough. The Preddent of the 
TranavaaJ had demanded foreign arbitration with respect to the 
Convention, thereby implicitly aEsumiug tlie international statue of hia 
country. To this, on the 16th of October, Mr. Chamberlain replied in 
a long despatch, in which he raised'to its full value the British claim 
of suzerainty, declared that it was still an integral part of the London 
Convention, and tliat not even in the matter of arbitration could 
Great Britain allow of foreign interference, ^ 

Already, in the preceding May, an important change had been made 
by the appointment of Sir Alfred Milner to the post "f » . . 
High Commissioner in the place of Lord Rosmead ofsiiAifted 
(Sir Hercules Robinson). The outgoing Comralasioner "'^"■ 
had been in office during the Raid, he had been tricked and deceived 
by the conspurators, had sympathised with the irritation of President 
Krnger, and had practically refused lo carry out certain high-handed 
su^estions of the Colonial Office which he. regarded as vitiated by 
the conduct of the raidera. IC there had been a lull in active 
diplomacy, it tvas piubably 'due to his persuasions. He withdrew on 
the plea of ill-health, and Sir.Alfred Milner, arauchyounger man, of 
h%h academic reputation which had been juatiSed by his successful 
work in Egypt, and who was now holding tba important poat of 
Chairman of ttie Board of Inland Hevenne, waa selected to succeed 
him. It is difficult to resist the conclusion (hat tiie renewed activity 
of the Colonial Office was largely due to the' very deSnite views which 
n of the alTairs of &iuth A&ica raised in the mind of the 
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new-comer. Thoy were not formed hurriedly. Sir Alfred Miloer 
pursued his study of the problem before hiro with careful itiduBtry, even 
teamuig the Dutch language for the purpoae of acquiring his knowledge 
first hand. In March 1898, when he had arrived at a sufficiently 
distinct conclurion, ho publicly urged upon the Dutch in Cape Colony 
the duty of using their influence to obtain reformB in Uie iVansvaal, 
and to remove the wholly ungrounded suspicion that England bad 
iiostilc designs upon that country. He pleaded in vain. 

The Govemment of the Traosvaal continued ita course, the 
The BTiBTKicM grievances of the people of Jolianneebnrg grew heavier*^ 
continue. ^mj heavier. Unquestionably the agitatjon, which 

naturally resulted frooi oppression, like other political agitations was 
aggravated by exaggeration. Unquestionably it was kept np and 
increased by the support ofrich men from outside. But the grievances 
were very real, and the ouUanders were not, as was frequently 
asserted, a mere body of reckless speculators, but in targe proportion 
were men who intended to be resident citizens of the State, and who 
proved by their subsequent conduct during the war that they were 
possessed of sterling qualities. The death of a man of the name of 
Edgar, who was pistoled apparently unnecessarily in the presence of bia 
wife by a Transvaal policeman as he was arresting bim, afforded 
tiie opportunity for a decisive step. The grievancea were now formu- 
lated in a great petition addressed to the Queen, signed by nearly 22,000 i^ 
of the inhabitants, begging for the intervention of the British Govern- 
ment, The petition, which received the support of large numbers of 
British subjects in other parts of the colony, reached the Colonial Office 
on April 14, 1899. It set forth at length the oppreasion to which the 
mhabitants of the Rand had been subject since 18D5, the deprivation 
01 all political rights, the heavy taxation, the misapplication of the 
revenue, the maladministration and peculation, the impossible con- 
ditions to which the education of the outlauder children was subjected, 
the inadequacy and recklessness' of the police. To this was added 
the restraint put upon the "inherent and jpali enable birthright of 
every British subject, his right to petition his sovereign." On these 
grounds the petitioners besought her Majesty's protection, and begged 
that inquiry might be made and measures taken " to insure the speedy 
reform of the abuses complained of," ac<i to obtain substantial 
guarantees from the Transvaal Govemraeut for the recognition of 
their rights as British subjects. 

Mr, Chamberlain issued his reply on the 10th of May. He had mean- 
while received by telegraph a long, important and decisive despatch 
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from the High Commissioner. In it Sir Alfred MiJner declared that the 
case for intervention was overwhelm iog. The policy of (niaiiiberl»ln'» 
leaving things alone had been tried for years and had "p*'- 
onlj led to their going from bad to worse. Tliis, he said, was not owing 
to die Raid, " They were going from bad to worse before the Raid. 
We were on the verge of war before the Raid, and the Transvaal was on 
the verge of revolution. The effect of the Raid had been to give the 
policy of leaving things alone a new lease of life and with the old 
consequences." The advice of the High Commissioner, contirming as 
it did his former convictions, removed all doubt front the mind of the 
Colonial Minister. He determined to intervene and to intervene finnly. 
It is plain after tlie event that war was the necessary conaeqnence. 
But the Government still hoped that strong pressure might induce 
Mr. Kruger to yield. After expressing a desire " to maintain 
cordial relations with the South AfriCati Republic," they urged that 
a meeting Bhouid be arranged "for the purpose of discussing tlie 
situation in a conciliatory spirit, in the hope of arriving at such an 
arrangement as her Majesty's Government could accept and recom- 
mend to the Outlander population as a reasonable concession to their 
just demands," 

On the 31st of May a Conference was opened at Blocmfontein between i> 
President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner. Itisunneces- toniMUnBr-* 
sary to follow the negotiations closely. The concluding "le^a-tcii. 
passages of Sir Alfred Milner's despatch clearly show the real point 
at issue both at tliis time and when war supervened, and the only step 
which he lionght might possibly avert it "JThe apectacleof thousan<k 
of British subjects kept permanently iathe position of helots, constantly 
chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to her Majesty's 
Government for redrew, does steadily underrtfme the influence and 
reputation of Great Britain and the respect for the British tiovemmeut 
within die Queen's dominiona. A certain section of the press, not in 
tlie Transvaal only, preaches openly and constantly the doctrine of a 
Republic embracing all South Africa, and supports it by menacing 
references to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance with the 
Orange Free State, and the active sympathy which in the case of war 
it would receive from a section of her Majesty's subjects. I regret to 
say that this doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of 
malignant lies about the intentions of the British Oovemment, is 
producing a great effect upon a large number of our Dutch fellow- 
colonists. Language is frequently used which seems to imply that 
the Dutch have some superior r%ht even in this colony to their 
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fellow-citizens of British birth. Thousands of men peaceabl; disposed, 
and, if let alone, perfectly Batisfied with their position fts Britiah Bubjects, 
are being drawn into disaffectioD, and there is a corresponding exaspera- 
tion on the aide of the British. I can see nothing wUich will put a stop 
to thia miachie.vouB propaganda but some striking proof of the intention 
of her Majesty's Govenimunt not to be ousted from its position Id South 
Africa. And the best proof alike of its power and ils justice would be 
to obtain for the UitlanderBin thaTransvaal^a fair eharein the govern- 
ment of the country which owes everything to their exertions. It 
could be made perfectly clear that our action was not directed against 
the existence of the Republic. We should be only demanding the re- 
establishment of rights whicli now exist in the Orange Free Slate, 
and which existed in the Transvaal itself at the time of, and long aftei 
the withdrfiwal of British sovereignty. It would be no selfish demand, 
as other Uitlanders bewdes those 'of British birth would benefit by it, 
It is asking for nothing from others which we do not give ourseli 
And it would certainly go to the root of the political unrest in South 
Africa, and though temporarily it might aggravate, it would ultimately 
extinguish, the race feud which is the great bane of the country." 

The point at issue was in fact the maintenance of British supremacy 
coiift»iu»B,t '" South Africa; the only possible cure was such an 
Bioamtontsin. alteration in the franchise aa would render immediately 
possible a complete change in the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Transvaal. The franchise thus became the one great point of discussion 
at the Conference. Anxious to gain a little time, tlie resident suggested 
various schemes, all of which were and could be easily shown to be 
futile for the desired purpose, but which were cleverly conceived to 
raise the idea that the British Government was in an overbearing 
iiianner pressing for insignificant points and bad already deteiTnined 
upon violent measui'es. Many people found it difficult at the time to 
avoid this conclusion. The diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain did not 
appear conciliatory, the suspicion with wliich every proposition of the 
Boers was received, the uncertainty of the legal aspect of the case, led 
many to believe that greater tact and a more sympathetic treatment of ^ 
the question might have avoided war. Such a view was an error, 
Witli two nations of entirely different aspirations facing each other, 
led by two men of masterful and obstinate character, and bolh of 
them underrating the military strength of their opponents, war was 
from tlie first inevitable, though when it came it came somewhat aj 
a surprise and from the quarter, whence it was least eipected. The 
last of Mr. Eruger's offers with respect to the franchise raised the real 
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quealion at beue. He offered a five years' franchiBe, which was what 
England had been demaading, but appended conditions Tirtually 
annihilating tlie suzerainty of England and declaring the complete 
independence of the Transvaal. The conditions were of course declined, 
and the offer was withdrawn. Alteroptstogettho offer renewed without 
the conditions proved nselesa, and the Oovernment declared themselves 
"obliged to consider the situation afresh," and to formulate their own 
proposals for a tiual settlement. 

Meanwhile it had become quite obvious that if there was a war it 
would be a war of races. Mr. Stejn, President of the intnmitioD at 
Orange Free State, had intervened. He complained "'■ stem, 
that imperial troops wore massing upon Ihe borders of his State. He 
refused to listen to the reply that this was merely a counter-step 
against tlie armed measures of the Boers, and finally induced bia 
Volksraad ta pass a declaration that there was no cause for war, that 
if it was begun by her Majeaty's Qovemment it would be calamitous 
and criminal, and thatthe Free State would 'throw in its lot with the 
South African Bepublic. Things had come to such a pass that in 
September troops had been ordered out both from India and from 
England. Small though the reinforceuiBnts were, they were yet 
BiiHicient to make the Boers a little uncertain as to that complete supe- 
riority of their arms on which they had relied ; and on -^0^ ujtim*. 
the 9th of October Mr. Reiz, the State Secretary of the tam.oct.o. 
Tianavaal, handed in a lengthy and angry ultimatum, demanding that 
all liie troops on the borders of the Bepublic should be instantly with- 
drawn, that all the reinforcements which had arrived since June should 
be removed, and that the troops now on the high seas should not be 
allowed to land. A reply was to be given not later than 5 p.m. on 
the 11th of Oclflber. If the reply was not favourable '■ Ihe Transvaal 
Government would be compelled to regard the action of her Majesty's 
Government as a formal declaration of war." It is needless to say 
that such an ultimatum was at once i-efu^ied; and Mr. Steyn having 
iiotiiied that he intended to .carry out the late resolution of the Volks- 
rnad, the inevitable war began, The Uoer coramandos at once crossed 
the frontier in three directions, entering Natal on the 12tli of October 
by Laing's Kek (rom the Transvaa,!, while from the Orange Stat6 they 
advanced westward, besieging Kimberloy ond Mafeking, and southward 
towards Stonnberg. 

Though the evidence given before the Commitwion of Inquiry, 
appointed after the end of tlie war, has brought to ii«^gsnMof 
light the shortcomings of the War Office, the Iteport «ieOai>in««' 
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luB rightif laid the blame of the dieastroos opening of the war upon 
the Cabinet as a whole. They had been fully warned. The Intelli- 
gence Department, the officers in command on the spot, and the 
militarj experts at home bad all joined in bringing to the knowledge 
of the MiDistij the threatening state of military preparation in the 
Transvaal, the aggceesive t«inpeT of the Boera, the certainty that the 
Orange State would make common cause with their Dutch compatriots, 
and the desperate character which a war in South Africa was likely to 
assume 1 yet the sudden ultimatum and the immediate action taken 
upon it came with all the effect of a surprise. The troops, whether in 
Natal or in Cape Colony, were wholly insufficient for the purposes of 
aggressive defence, though they barely sncceeded in warding off the 
disaster of a triumphant and Bnccesaful inyasion. The preparations 
both at home and in the Colony for sustaining a lengthened and ^ 
important war were totally inadequate. Such easily understood 
requirements as abundant ammunition, a proper reserve of equipments, 
and a supply of trustworthy maps, were all wanting. No means had 
been takeu t« counteract or rivtd the well-known mobility of the Boer 
commandos. The artillery proved deGcieiit in quality. Itut in all 
this there was nothing new, nothing which has not characterised the 
opening of every considerable war in which Great Britain has taken 
part. The country, leaning upon its wealth and industrial develop- 
nient, always regards a great or offensive war as a thing too improbable, 
and too Cw off, to demand attention. It is satisfied with the care of 
what it regards as a sufficient guarantee foi' safety, its naval pre- 
ponderance, the excellence and high organisation of the fleet, which it 
speaks of as the first line, bat which it really believes to be the only 
neceBsary line, of defence. If Great Britain ia tobe ready to carry on 
military operations on a large scale either in Europe or elsewhere, 
there is no doubt that the military system and the War Office which 
is charged with its administration mnat bo thoroughly revised. 
But in the present instance the charge ofun readiness was not a 
military bat a political charge, and arose from an 

CoavlclloathBt . ■' . . f. ..,.-, T. . - ., . 

tben would tw entire misconception by the Cabinet of the importance 
no war. of (he war, and from a persistent conviction of some of 

itschief members that there woum>e no war af all. ■ Everything points 
to the belief that the negotiators were throughout convinced that the 
Boers would so far yield to pressure aa to accept a position which might 
satisfy the demands of empire. The openness and roughness of the 
diplomacy rested upon this conviction. It was the game of the bully. 
When it proved a losing game, and when the Cabinet was forced to 
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recogniae the troth of Ihe manj' indicatioDS of inflexible determination 
BhowD b; the Boera, it came upon them as a aurprise and with the neces- 
Bary consequences of a surprise. It must not however be foi^tten that 
throughout the negotiations the Ministers were ia a position implying 
an awkward dilemma. Any signs of warlike preparations or increase 
of troops would inevitably risk their negotiations, any absence of such 
preparations would, inevitably give the Boers the , initiative if the 
negotiations failed. They chose one horn of the dilemma, with the 
necessary consequence, that the initiative passed out of their hands. 

The chief danger was at first in Natal. It was thought desirable 
to defend the extreme north of the Colony in the Be^iiuiiiiBot 
direction of Laing's Nek. From a military point of ww*™. 
view the determination was unwise; for the north of Natal consisted 
of a triangular tougtie of mountainous and difficult country ronning up 
between the Transvaal and the Orange Stale, and thus open to assault 
from both sides. Political reasons, the fear of the disheartening effect 
on the Colony of the occupation by the Boera of any part of its 
territory, and the great risk that the Zulus would throw in their lot 
with the advancing enemy, were urgently pressed upon Sir George 
White, then in command of the forces in Natal. He yielded, 
and allowed General Penn Sjmons to hold .Glencoe, whiie ha 
himself couceutrated the bulk of the army m the town of Ladysmith. 
On the 15th of October the Boere, having occupied Newcastle, 
made an effort to surround and cut off the troops in Glencoe. They 
were checked by a brilliant engagement at TaUna Hill .(October 20), 
but the victory was attended not only by the loss of General Penn 
Symons, but by the capture of a considerable body of cavalry and 
mounted infantry who, pressing too far forward, found themselves 
surrounded and taken oft' to Pretoria. Nor was the victory sufficient 
to check the Boer advance, A second victorious encounter fought 
under General I'rench at -filaiidslaagte (October 21) was equally 
ineffective. General Yule, who had succeeded Penn Symons, found it 
necessary to leave his sick and Vounded behind at Dundee, where 
tliej were well cared for by the Boers, and to withdraw bis forces by 
a somewhat circoitoue route to joio the headquartera at Ladysmith. 
The movement was covered by Kr George White, who met the enemy 
on the 24th of October at Rietfgntein. Thojtgh this engagement was 
successful in ila object of allowing the troops under Yule to reach Lady- 
smith, it did not cjieck the Soer advance. In great strength, probably 
twice as numerous asJbe British troops, they surrounded the town, 
enclosing within it Sir -George White and his army of about 12,000 
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men, and Uieu moved the rest of tbeii- forces onwards till they 
re&ched the Tugela river and thi'ealened to overrun the whole 
colony. An attempt on the part of Sir George White to loosen 
tbeir hold on Ladysmith led to a Berions disaster a few days later. 
Colonel Carleton was sent on a night march towards Nicholson's Nek, 
ic the hope of tuTDing the enemy's tiank. He apparently marched into 
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a well-planned amhush. Stones, rolled down from tlie hills, stampeded 
his ammuoition mulea; his troops were compelled to retire to a 
neighbonring hill, where they fought for 6rc hours till, their ammuni- 
tion being exhausted, surrender was forced upon them, and 900 more 
priBoners fell into the hands of the Boers {October 30). 
This disastrous opening of tlie campaign was chiefly due to the false 
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position in which the British forces had been placed, a poaition which 
could liave been allowed b; the military only on an absolute miscon- 
ception as to the strength of their opponents. It was with astoniattment 
that the British artillery found itself entirely outranged by the artillery 
of the Boers ; and the situation at Ladysmith was only aaved by the 
timely arrival of a contingent from the fleet (November 2), bringing 
with it more effective ordnance. When Sir Redvera ommaiBui- 
Buller, a man in whom the stropgest reliance was felt, lar'aarrlTal. 
was placed in command, and it was known that an army corps was 
already on its way to reinforce the troops, it was believed in England, 
in despite of the want of success in withstanding the Boer advance, that 
the danger was but temporary and that the year might well see the 
conclusion of the war. The vanity of this hope was soon discovered. 
The first duty of the troops as they arrived was to relieve the two 
beleaguered garrisons at the opposite ends of the frontier line, and at 
the same time to check the Boer commandos which had crossed the 
Orange river and were finding assistance from their' Dutch brethren 
within Cape Colony. The condition of things in Natal was so threaten- 
ing that General -Buller thought bis presence there necessary. The 
advance towards Kimberiey was intrusted to Lord Methnen. General 
Gatacre was given the exceedingly difficult task of clearing with quite 
inadequate troops the northern frontier of Cape Colony and the districts 
around Stormberg. 

In all three directions misfortune met the British arms. Lord 
Methuen, having won a distinct victory at Belmont KaKuafonisin, 
(November 22), and having forced ihe line of the ^*°' *"■ "■■ 
Modder river with considerable loss, found himself confronted by the 
array of Commandant Cronje occupying the strong position of Magers- 
fontein. He attempted his assault on the nigljt of tlie 10th of December, 
hoping to fall upon the Boers by surprise. Such night marches, 
though much favoured by the generals in this war, are pecaliarly 
liable to mishap. A warning, perhaps given by Boer spies, perhaps 
by the accidental discharge of a lifle, allowed the enemy to penetrate 
the design. In the darkness tho Highland Brigade had been brought 
too close to .the trenches before assuming open order ; tlie men were 
but half deployed when a murderous and overwhelming Are was 
opened on them. They ^ere reduced to seek shelter, but remained 
at close quarters with the enemy until at one o'clock in the following 
afternoon one of the regiments could bear it no longer and retired 
some 500 yards. The battle had spread ii) other directions, but the 
assault had failed. Lord Methuen in Im despatch writes, " The 
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retirement was UDfortuiuLt«, for tbe eneinj were at tin's time quittbg 
the trenches by tens and twenties. The men in the Highland Brigade 
wete ready enough to rallj', but the paucity of officers rendered this 
no easy matter. I attach no blame to this splendid Brigade." How- 
ever thb may have been, Lord Methuen's great attempt had proved 
a failure, and had cost more than 800 men. 

On the very same day General Gatacre, constantly urged by the 
Commander-in-Ohief at Cape Town to make an 
iiafwtu advance, and hoping to compensate for the deficiency 

■tormbsrff. of his forces by somewhat rash tactics, was attempting 

to dislodge his opponents at Stormbei^ by a movement of a Similar 
character. In the night of the 9tb of December he led a force of about 
3000 men from Molteno, with Ihe intention of taming the r^ht flank 
of the enemy. His guides deceived him. He perusted none the 
leas in pushing on, and found himaelf suddenly face to face with a 
foe already expecting bim, and in a strong poaition. His men were 
much wearied with tbe long night march, and after a gallant attempt 
to drive the enemy firom the hills, were forced to withdraw. The 
retreat was diBastrous, Broken by fatigue, and constantly under the 
fire of the Boers from tbe neighbouring bills, it was with the loss of 
more than 600 men taken prisoners, besides 80 killed and wounded, 
that the column regained Molteno. 

Five days later began the series of operations which ultimately 
coisDM, resulted in the relief of LadjBmilb. But that object was 

D«. 16. not attained till after many failures, tlie elfect of which 

was very painful to the vanity of the English people. The evidence 
taken by tbe Commiesion of Inquiry throws much light upon the 
reasons for tliese failures. Sir Eedvers Buller had not full confidence 
in bla troops. He found himaelf face to face with a most difficult 
military problem and supplied with forces insufficient in number and 
entirely unused to war. From his own evidence it would seem as 
though his firat operations wert intended rather to train his troopa than 
to attain the immediate object, the relief of Ladysmith, Unwilling to 
expose his untried men to tbe difficullies of bush fighljng, he avoided 
an attack upon the left or eastern part of the Boer poeition, whicli 
proved subsequently to be the easiest road towards the beleaguered 
town. Believing that he could cross the Tugela and find beyond it 
an advanced position offering some safety ftnd some room for tbe 
movemente of bis troops, he determined to attack Colenso. He Bays 
himself that he never went so far as to give orders for an attack, but had 
only pointed out the positions he wished his troops to occupy. The 



Brigade upon tlio left under General Hart advancing beyond the 
indicated position came under fiie and was involved in battle. While 
withd w g til m B I) d f laatiott that upon tbe right bis 

artill y I d I be p 1 d t ntenable position ; men and 

hora w h t d w[ t I g and perhaps also from tlie 

thick ts in tl m d t i b h d. All efforfa to rescue the 

guns p d ding d 1 th leven had to he abandoned. 

The h kw th t B 11 lered it inexpedient to renew 

the attack. 

Within a week tbe British arms bad thus sustained three sharp 
reverses. No wonder that complaints were heard in ii«newed 
England of the incapacity of the Generals ; but neither •"orw. 
the people nor the Government were dismayed. As is not unusual in 
the case of English wars, want of immediate success called out the 
latent combativenees of the natioa The number of those who spoke 
Bgainat the war grew less, the determination to bring it to a Bucoesaful 
end grew sterner. The Government, fully aware at last of the 
ridiculous misconceptions under which it had entered upon the war, 
with reckless la vishness now poured' troops into the Colony. Seven 
Divisions had already been mobilised and despatched. An eigjith 
Division was now constracted. Volunteers were called for from the 
Yeomanry and the voluntfler regiments. The.colonies, who from the 
(irat had exhibited their loyalty Ui the empire by offering and despatch- 
ing the small contingent of troops which were at that time considered 
sufficient, were earnestly requeeted to send more mounted men. But, 
more important still, it was recognised that the war in i,oniBobmi«' 
Natal gave work enough to Sir Redvers Buller, and Mrt»ai- 
Lord Roberts, with Lord Kitchener as his Chief of the Staff, was 
appointed to the chief command, and intrusted with tlie advance 
through the Orange State. 

Almost immediately aftet tbe arrival of Lord Roberts, Sir Eedvei's 
Buller made his second attempt. Again tbe evidence BpionKop. 
before the Commission throws much light upon what ^°^- "'■ 
happened. But the light is broken and perplexing, because the two 
generals on whom the ultimate responsibility must rest give very 
different versions of the events themselves and interpret tiiem in a 
very different spirit. Buller's plan seems to have been to make a wide 
turning movement towards his west or left flank and to reach what he 
believed to be comparattvely level grqund at Acton Homes behind the 
Boer defences of the Tugela. Meanwhile a direct attack of the nature 
of a feint was to be made upon the passage of the river known as 
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Potgieter'B Drift. The whole of this moreineDt was placed in the 
hands of Sir Charles Warren. Understanding that tie was intniBted 
with an independent command, be used his discretion in the interpre- 
tation of the general orders given him. Believing that the country 
round Acton Homes was unfavourahle fur the intended operations, he 
restricted the turning movement within much narrower limilB than 
those which Buller had Buggested. The plan as thus conceived 
reqnired the occupation of a ridge eilending westward fi'om Spion 
Kop, and of that mountain itself, the capture of which had not been 
originally contemplated. General Buller was however himself present 
and accepted though unwillingly the change of plan. The attack was 
postponed for a day in order to allow the ground to be reconnoitred, 
but on the nigh! of the 23rd of January the troops under the immediate 
command of General Woodgate occupied Spion Kop with little lose. 
The surface of the hill did not lend itself well to entrenchments, nor 
were such as were erected very satisfactorily placed. The troops 
upon the Biimmit found themselves exposed to a terrible fire from the 
adjoining hills and the loss was very great. The pressure was go 
strong that Buller thonght it necessary, on the death of General 
Woodgate, so far to interfere with the arrangements of iiis lieutenant 
as to order liim to put ColoOel Thomeycroft in command with tho 
rank of Brigadier-General, over the heads of the officers to whom the 
command would naturally have fallen. He selected Thomeycroft as 
being a trustworthy fighting man. Though eiipoBed to a fearful fire 
and tortured by thirst, tho troops, courageously held their position 
during the whole day, in the midst of, a carnage rendered all the more 
terrible by the narrow limits within which jt was concentrated. Sir 
Cbaries Warren, acting as he tells us under the direction of General 
Buller which he recognises as wise, did not himself visit the hill, and 
communication appears to have been very diliicult and much inter- 
rupted. He had no idea of relinquishing tlie position. Beioforceraents 
and engineers with the necessary material for entpenchments . were 
actually advancing up the mounlain when they were met by the 
defenilers in fiill retreat. The slanghter had been so great, tlie chance 
of bringing gnus to the summit or of successfully handling them when 
there appeared so slight, that Tbomeycroft bad thought it wise to 
order a retirement. It seems uncertain whether the portion might 
not have been safely reoccupied on the following morning. Lord 
Roberts considered that it ffould-have been possiblB to re-establish the 
position during the night and blames Thomeycroft for withdrawing. 
After the withdrawal Sir Bedvers Buller himself took over the 
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commanii, and a safe and orderly retreat across the Ti^la was 
accomplished. It is perhaps uBelesa to apportion the blame of this 
dearly bought disaster. As somclimes happens bravery lost its reward 
because "some one had blundered." In the judgment of Lord Roberts, 
want of energy in Warren, want of decision in Bulier, and want of 
tenacity in Tbonieycroft, combined to produce the unfortunate result. 

Whatever may have been the mistakes Bulier committed, he did 
not fail in dogged perBistencv. Ten days afterwards vanikranz, 
he attempted for tlie third time to break through b**"-*' 
the Boer lines. On this occai^ion he selected an. opening a little 
further to the east, and succeeded in driving the enemy from a ridge 
of hills known as Vaalkrann. Nor were the Boers able to dislodge him. 
But closer examination led to the opinion that further advance would 
have brought the troops under a fire too heovy to have been resisted ; 
and once more General Duller withdrew behind the Tugela. 

Meanwhile, on the other scene of the war, Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener had been busily engaged in organising what Thotaiieior 
was intended to be the great work of the campaign, Kimbariar. 
the direct invasion of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal.'' But 
Kimberley had first to be relieved. The army nuder Lord Roberts 
had been concentrated to the south of the Modder river, and while 
General Metlinen continued to face Cronje's army, a force of 5000 
horsemen and two divisions of infantry were collected some thirty 
miles to the south. The enemy, already misled by a temporary 
advance of a brigade under Sir Hector Macdonald towards the west, 
were still further deceived by this movement of' troops towards the 
south-east. The forces thus collected were placed under General 
French, Sweeping round the beleaguering array, he crossed the Riet 
and the Modder rivers before any serious effort could be made to 
intercept him. Leaving the infantry to hold the ground he had 
covered, the cavalry pressed on with extreme rapidity and reached 
Kimberley on February 15. The Boer forces at once withdi'ew,^' 
and the long siege was at an end For four months (he prrison 
and townspeople had held out under the skilful management of 
Colonel Kekewicii. Mr. Rhodes, who had gone to Kimberley at 
the outbreak of the war, charged hiraBolf with the defence of tlie 
mines, and by a judicious use of his wealth and by finding employment 
for the poorer inhabitants did much to alleviate their sufferings. 
Though the siege, as a military operation, presented no, striking 
features, it phtyed a considerable part of the general plan of the cam- 
paign. The presence of Mr. Khodes in the town gave it a fictitious 
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value in the eyes of the Boers ; and the forces under the commnDd 
of Cronje, which might otherwise have been a source of great danger, 
remaioed practically useEeas aronnd it while Lord Goherts was com- 
pleting his plans. 

The relief of Kimberley was however but a side issue of the 
ctoii]«'hm- greater operations of the campaign. With General 
wnder.FBb.OT. French's troops hetween him and Kimberley, and 
aware of the intentions of Lord Hoberta, Cronje at once retired with 
great rapidity up the Modder river towards Bloerafontein. An exciting 
race between him and his pursuers brought him to Paardebei^, where 
he found that he had been outstripped and that the British troops lay all 
around him. He took up a position in the bed of the river {February 17). 
And there, with their women and children huddled in wagons or 
sheltered in burrows scooped in the sand, he and his followers held out 
under a fearful artillery fire for more than a week. Gradnally the 
ring of his assailants closed round him, and at length the occupation 
by some of tho Canadians of a position commanding the river bed 
(February 26) and the hideous condition of bis camp from the 
destruction wrought by the artillery upon his horses and cattle, drove 
him to surrender. He capitulated unconditionally, and with his whole 
array of 4000 men was at once despatched Co St, Helena. 
This great surrender was followed, by the- occupation of Bloem- 
fontein. The resistance offered to the advance of the 
troops from Paardeberg was overcome without much 
difficulty. But the hardships of the whole march had 
been severe. Wliile in the act of carrying out his great operation, 
Lord Roberts had been neariy crippled by the unfortunate loss of a 
large convoy of provisions (February 15). In full reliance on his 
troops however he had proceeded with his work, and though reduced 
to half and even to quarter rations, his men had not failed him. But 
once arrived at Bloemfontein, a period of rest and recruitment was 
a matter of absolute necessity; the horses were worn out, supplies 
liad to be brought up from the Cape. For six weeks the army lay in 
apparent idleness, an unfortunate necessity, as it prevented Lord 
Boberts from taking immediate advantage of the disoi^anisation of 
the enemy, and allowed the Boers time to recover their shaken 
courage. 
The rapid advance towards Bloemfontein and the critical situation 
■ ta«t oftheBoerleaderatPaardeberghadsomewhat lessened 
•flOrt.Fsb. the grip of the Boers upon Ladysmitli. A certain 

14.98. number of them had been called off into the Orange 
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State to attempt to save Cronjo from his fate. But too much BtreaH 
has been laid upon this ; there were still abundance of buighers left 
lo hold the Colenso position which liad hitherto proved impregnable. 



General Duller had spoken of having found out at last the key of 
the position, when he' occapied Vaalkranz. Qis words at the time 
were over sanguine, but a few weeks laler a fresh effort waa made, 
aod the words proved true. Much hard work and hard fighting had 
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chuiged the lutried lad« of a few monthB before into an arm^ of 
veterans ; be could now Tentnre to imdertake what be bad tbeo 
Bhnmk froin, an attack apon tbe weak point in tbe Boer position, ^ 
tbeir eaatem or left flank. At Colonso tbe river TugeU makes a 
sharp angle to the north and then aguo resomes its soatb-«aaterly 
course. This erode in tbe river waa occtipied b; tbe Hlangwana 
HDL Tlie Boers bad been allowed to ctobb tbe river aud fwtify this 
bin, which tbns formed tbe eaalem end of their position. Tbe 
defenders of tbe hill woald, if it was ueanlted, have the disad- 
vantage of fighting with the river behind tbem, and there wonld 
necewaril; be some difficulty in reinforcing tbein. If captured, the 
hOl enfiladed and commiuuled tbe whole Colenso position. It was 
to effect this captore that tbe army, after a few days of rest and 
almost at the same time that Cronje's forces were entangled at 
Paardeberg, waa launched upon its fourth and final effort \a relieve 
Ladysmitb, an effort which entailed, fonrteeo dajs of constant and 
costly fighting. - 

Quite at the extreme left and^beyond the lines of the Boers, two 
hills, Honte Christo and Cingolo, commiuided tbe Hlangwana Hill, 
jnst as that hill itself conunanded the Colenso position, lleae two 
hills were taken with bnt slight resistance, and on the following day 
nimig™"', (February 19) the enemy was driven from Hlangwana 
F*i>. le. itself. It would seem that there waa a general belief, 

in which Buller shared, that this capture was so decisive that the 
enemy would at once withdraw, and that no opposition would be 
offcrM except by a weak rearguard ; he thefofore stopped bis flanking 
movement, brought hie troops and guns across tiie river a httle to the 
north of Colenso, and determined to push bis way straight to Lady- 
smith, following tbe line of railway. This sanguine view was soon 
(ligfflpated by bitter experience. Three bills lay across the approach 
to tbe city. The assault of the fin>t of these was entrusted to 
General Hart with tlie Irish Brigade, and was carried out with 
desperate bravery (February 22). But the assailants were unable 
to reach the trenches, and had to content themselves, after the 
loss of half their number, with holding grimly on, in a position 
affording some slight sHellSr about 400 yards from the enemy. 
Warned, by this check, of the continued difficulty of a direct forward 
niorch, General Buller resumed his former strategy, recrossed the 
river, and again turning tbe Boer left flank, captured tbe most 
eastern of tbe three hills which, barring tbe direct advance by (be 
railway, were kuown as the Pieter's position. The possession of thie 
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hill, as ID the case of Hlangwaoa, rendered the defence of the other 
two impoaaiblo. A simultaneouB assault upon them tum.^. mn , 
drove the Boere to flight, and for the first time since ^^^I'ST. 
the operations bad begun victory fell to the lot of the British. 

The hope of saving Ladysmith waa on the pointrof realisation. It 
was even nearer than either troops or general imagined. Beiistef Lody- 
The wide plain which spread from the back of the "mith. -. 
Pieter'a position was intersected by ridges, and tie great Bulwana 
mountain overhanging Ladysmith was still in the hands of the enemy. 
Another great battle seemed necessary. - But in truth the Boers liad 
been thoroughly beaten and understood their defeat ; they were rapidly ,.- 
withdrawing with all their wagons and guns. The English cavalry 
advancing to reconnoitre found no obstacle in the way, and Lord 
Doiidonald, galloping forward with a few squadrons, was able to join 
bands with the enfeebled but ateadfest garrison (February 28). The*^ 
relief came none to soon ; 118 days of constant bombardment, aggra- 
vated by semi-starvation and the ravages of enteric fever, had so 
weakened the garrison that at llie close of the siege no more than 2000 
men, described as totleriog under the weight of their rifles, could be 
collected to keep up even a sembhince of pursuit upon the retiring 
Boers. Among tlie many glorious recollections of the British army the " 
lengthened defence of Ladyemilh wiU always find a place. Sir George 
White, when once he had determined that the proper strategy to 
adopt was to hold the town and thus to keep the enemies employed who 
would otherwise have overrun South Natal, conducted the defence 
with great skill, and was well seconded by tlie courage of his troops and 
the patience of the residents. On first finding himaelf compelled to 
fall back and occupy the town, be had thought of attempting oftensive 
measures of defence. But warned by his ill success at Nicholson's Nek 
(October 30),he contented himself-with occupying a widespread defensive 
position, and there awaited relief. It is said that 1C,000 shells fell 
witliin the lines. The inhabitants found shelter in holes dug in the 
banks of the riv^. The number of men admitted to the hospital during 
the investment nearly equalled the number of the whole beleoguered 
army. Before the relief arrived aramunidon was running short, and 
even the supply of horse flesh was failing. Several assaults had been 
repulsed. One of these, onthe6thof January, when the hills to the south 
of the position were attacked with a desperate bravery which threateued 
forawhile to be successful, was one of the few instances of close personn I 
fighting which occurred durii^ the war. If the tenacity and courage of 
the besieged had been great, the loss of the relieving army lelk a talc »»f^ 
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ivrsistoat bravery in the fece of overwlielming difficulties. The loss in 
killed and wounded in BuUer's army during its four attetopts was more 
than 5000, nearly 20 per cent, of its whole number. Questions may 
be raised as to the wisdom of the strategy and tactics employed ; but 
it remains certain that the greatest difSculty of the whole war had 
been successfully encountered, and that the General retained to 
the end the coniidence and admiration of his troops. 

The puTBuit was not pressed. The Boers withdrew with baggage 
and artillery to a position on the Biggareberg sooth of ling's Nek. 
Tiiither Buller followed them, and after three months, durmg which be 
was awaiting the developments of the war in the Orange State, by some 
well-arranged movements he brought his army into the Ilsnsvaal and^ 
compelled the further withdrawal of the enemy (June 12), 

Meanwhile the enforced idleness of the army at Bloemfontein 
encouraged the Free Staters to resume the offensive. The scene of 
their activity was in the south and east, where Christian De Wet first 
gave proof of his extraordinary ability as a partisan leader. The 
advance of Lord Eoberts bad allowed the British troops in tlie north 
of Cape Colony to push across the Orange river. At Betbulie the 
bridge, saved by the galliintry of Captain Popham and Lieutenant 
Grant, who succeeded in withdrawing dynamite charges placed for its 
destruction, was used by General Gatacre in his advance to Springfontein, 
while Colonel Brabant with the Colonial troops (March 11) crossed at 
Aliwal, and sending forward part of his force aloiig the Basuto border, 
occupied Wepener. From Bloemfontein itself a force had proceeded 
eastward, had captured the waterworks, about 25 miles from the city, 
and still poshing forward had occupied Tbabanchu. The north-eastern 
districts of the Orange State were still occupied by tlie Boer com~ 
mandoB, Towards the end of March they began to ^new their activity. 
Colonel Broadwoodwas compelled to retire from Thebancliu,and crossing 
OS he believed in perfect safety the plain which led to Bloemfontein, 
saniuti'i Pom. suddenly fouud himself in an ambusb carefully laid 
MaroiiBi. JQ jiig ijgij Ufa Btream, alSannab's Post, and there lost 

180 wagons of his convoy, 7 guns, and 426 prisoners. Worse than 
the actual loss was the occupation by the Boers of ibo waterworks, 
obliging as it did the troops in Bloemfontein to use the inferior water ^ 
of the town, and thus adding fresh violence to the outbreak of 
enteric fever already raging. 

Four daj'S later a party of about 2000 of the same troops who had 
BeddmbuiB, ambushed Broadwood, passing southward, surrounded 
ApHi4. g detschmenj, consisting of three, companies of Irish i 
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Uille;; nuJ two of mounted iiifautry, drawn from General Gatacre'a 
force, and compelled them to Burrender at Reddersbur^. Tbe dis- 
aster at Sannftb's Post and the withdrawal of General Colville'B 
division from Tliabanchu lit(d left these compauieB uneoTered, They 
were ordered to witlidraw, and during the operation were sur- 
rounded by the BoeTB. Without guns, without water, and having lost 
most of their officers, llie men, after holding out for two days upon 
some kopjas which Ihey had occupied, were driven to surrender. 
Though General Gatacre, on receiving information of their danger, 
liad collected troops ivith extreme rapidity for their rescue, he uas loo 
bte, and 550 more prisoners fell into the hands of the Boei's, It 
was a most disastrous weelc. Snt at least it. tanght tlie English 
that the country was not yet conqnered, that it was unsafe to wander 
in small detachments, and tliat some conceutration for defence was a 
matter of necessity. 

One characteristic in the generalship of Lord Roberta was his 
capacity for disregarding small reverses, and of fixing ajm^-^j, ^ 
his attention upon the great essentials. As the loss of theOnnea 
bis convoy had in no wise checked his march upon '*' 
Bloemfontein, ao now, in spite of Sannah's Post and Beddersburg, he 
continued unmoved to prepare for his advance to Pretoria. The 
Orange Free State was declared to be annexed to the British empire,0 
and became the Orange River Colony, Bloemfontein was organised 
as a British possession. A proclamation was issued offering prot«ction 
to such Boers as would give a declaration of neutrality. It was the 
hrst instance of an error which seems to have gone hand in hand with 
Lord Roberts' brilliant strategy. He' seems to have misapprehended 
the fundamental difference which exists between the defeat of oi^an- 
ised opposition and the occupation of a conquered country. It proved 
impossible to gi^e eflect to the promises of the Proclamation. In 
innumerable instances neutral Boers, ivho had surrendered under ila 
provisions, were attacked by the scattered fo/ces ofthe enemy, and, 
finding themselves unprotected, joined tJie ranks of their belligerent 
fellow-countrymen. On many of^ these occasions tlieir conduct was 
no doubt forced upon tfiera ; but a door was opened for fictitious sur- 
renders to be recalled wiien the immediate danger from the British 
troops was withdrawn, and the" country beliind tlie advancing army 
remained in the occupation of covei-t enemies. 

Before the actual forward rqovement began, an attempt was 
made to'envelop a portion of De Wet's troops, who, BeiMfofwe- ■ 
a few days after their success at Beddersburg, had vvtKt,h.vtD.». 
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attempted a similar stroke upon Brabaot'e troops in Wepcner. Tbe 
Colonials, of whom the garrison consisted, being well led bj Major 
Dalgety, and well supplied, found DO great difficulty in repelling all 
flSBaults and in holding thoir position for BOTenteen days. Lord Roberts 
hoped to enclose and capture the Boer commandos who were thns held 
in a state of inactivity. Columns from several directions were torned 
upon thera, and Ian Hamilton with a force conaiHting chiefly of mounted 
infantry pushed forward to Thabanchu to cut <5S tlieit retreat. But De 
Wet, to whom every iuhabilant served as an intelligence agent, found no 
difficulty on this occasion as on so many others ih avoiding the snare, 
and withdrew into safety. But even this futile attempt was worked into 
the general plan. Ian Hamilton's force, now raised to some 13,000 
men, became at once the r%ht wing of the main army, which began its 
great advance on May 1. 

The movement was extraordinarily rapid. It was Ian Hamilton's 
Adnoc* to "J"'?! feting on the right, to turn each position as it was 
p™toria.Mayi Occupied by the enemy. The strategy was completely 
taJnnes. auccessful. With nearly conEtant fighting, but without 

any general eugagementa, the army swept on. The enemy withdrew 
from position after position. Kroonstad, where the Government of 
the Orange State had taken refuge, was occupied on the 12tL A 
week's lialt was allowed, and then the rapid march was resumed, till 
on the 26th and 27th the Vaal river was crossed and the Transvaal 
itself invaded. General French, and Ian Hamilton, who had now 
" moved across the main army to the left flank, drove back the enemy 
from their last position at Doomkop on the Klip river, and on May 3Ist 
Lord Boberts with his troops, ha vHng marched 130 miles in seven days, 
eotered Jobannesbni^. Tliey were still 30 miles from the capital, 
which was known to be defended ,by very formidable works. For- 
tunately these were not held, and after a very slight resistance, on the 
6th of June, the army marched into Pretoria. ' The second capital 
was thus occupied. Perhaps the pleasantest fruit of tlie victory was 
the liberation of the 130 officers from the Pretoria prison, and of the 
3000 soldiers whom a rapid rush, of a body of cavajry teleased from 
Waterval, some 14 miles to the north. 

In his advance on Pretoria Lord Roberta had iEclnded the relief of 
BsUefof Mafeking. There, from the first breaking out of tho 

MufBh i ni' . wa|.^ the little garrison under command of Colonel 

Baden-Powell had been offering a determined, and spirited resistance. 
Attempts to relieve it bad been made by Colonel Plumer from tho 
north, but had notas yet provedsnceessful. , An expedition of mounted 
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troops under Colonel Mahon was now oiganiaed with extreme secrecy, 
and Bucoeededinmakingits way intoMafeking on tlio I7lh of Maj, and 
compelling the withdrawal of the besiegorB. The gallant defence of the 
place and the reaourcefiil character of the commander had fixed the 
attention of the people of England upon the liitie town. Its fatj^ and the 
incidents of the siege had been watched with extraordinary interest, 
and the news of its relief was received with an outburst of riotous and 
enthu^astic joy somewhat out of proportion to the real importance of 
the event. 

Although Lord Roberts had now secured the two capitals, which in 
an ordinary war of the European type would probably sooondphaw 
have brought the stn^le to a conclusion, his position "^ t*" war. 
was one of great danger. The very rapidity of his success had 
aggravated the difGcuIty ; for, unbroken by any cmahing defeat, and 
wisely avoiding the temptation of holding out in their towns against 
an overwhelming enemy, the Boers had fallen back upon « form of 
warfare for which they were much better fitted than for the greet 
operations of wan An unbeaten force of Free Staters occupied the 
north-east of the Orange State, under the command of De Wet,"^ 
Olivier, and Prinsloo. Lord Roberta' communications (most slenderly 
held) were at once eipcsed to their dashing strategy, while their 
threatening approach to the colonial frontier on the south was with 
difficulty checked by the dispersed forces of Bundle and Brabant. And 
at the same time all around Pretoria Lord Boberts had to face the 
equally unbeaten forces of the Transvaal, ready at any moment to under- " 
take offensive operations. The existence of the danger soon became 
evident, De Wet played havoc upon the railway, and for some days 
the force at Pretoria was absolutely isolated. His various attacks 
(at Lindley, May 31, at Roodival, June 7, Snd at Rhenoster, June H) 
caused the unfortunatelosaof alarge body of Yeomanry which had been 
by some error left unsupported at Lindley, and of a regiment of Militia 
at Boodival ; while the railway was eslirely hrokeu np and all com- 
munication with Cape Colony for the time rendered impossible. These 
events, disastrous and diaheartening as they were, bad however no effect 
upon the general course uf the war. Before the advance of Lord 
Mothoen from the west with a force of 6000 men, the active partisan 
leader retired to join the bulk of his compatriots in the north-eaat. 

A second danger calling for more energetic treatment menaced the 
army at Pretoria. The presence of an unbeaten enemy within fifteen 
miles was a standing threat which could not be tolerated. On the 
11th of June the army pushed out eastward, and one of the most 
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coDBideraUe battles of the war was fought at Diamond Hill. The op«ro- 
suunondBUi, ^i**"^ coTBred a line of 16 miles, and resolved themselves 
''"•ii' into three distinct combats. Victory was secared and 

the poatioQ cleared by the success of Ian Hamilton upon the right. A 
combat of two days' daration, during which the guns were at one time 
in extreme jeopardy and saved only by brilliant cavalry charges, placed 
hiH force npon the plateau which crowned the Boer position. The 
gallant conduct of the 82nd Battery, which in the face of a tremendous 
lire took up and held a position wiUiin 1200 yards of the enemy, saved 
a situation which might otherwise have proved critical. Lord Roberts 
was now able to give his troopB the necessary rest, and gradually to 
extend his right nntil Tan Hamilton, passing through Heilbron, could 
join hands with Buller, who with the Natal forces had been gradually 
working northwards after his successful passage of the mountains. 
The armies of the Orange State and the Transvaal were thus sepa- 
rated, and the ground was being cleared for separate action against 
then. 

Both op^tions were successful.' The first, as was natural because 
it tended to the safety of the commnnicalJons, was directed against the 
Orange Staters who, under De Wet, Prinsloo, Olivier, and De Villiera 
were occupyii^ the inaccessible hill country along the Basuto border 
between Ficksbui^ and Bethlehem. Against these troops six columns 
were convei^ed, and gradually closed in npon them. At length, after 
constant fighting, the commandos were anrronaded near Fouriesburg 
in the Caledon Valley, but not before the indefatigable De Wet had 
broken from them, rushed rapidly north ward, and made his appearance 
upon the nwlway at Vredefort Those who remained"Were driven to an 
PTinaioo'imr- unconditional BuiTender, On the 30lh of July. Itaeemed 
r^SAora however that Prinsloo bad gone somewhat beyond his 
Juiyao. ' authority. At all events Olivier with 1500 men broke 
away from the main body and escaped. The surrendered troops num- 
bered nearly 5000, with 3 guns. The great advantage strategically of 
this captnre was the opening of the railway through Van Reenen'a Pass • 
into Natal, which enabled supplies to be brought direct. from Durban. 

Apart from local disturbances which were constantly arising in all 
parts of the country, the war had been at length concenfrated in the 
Transvaal. But before moving forward, and while waiting for the 
arrival of fresh horses, Lord Roberts had to beat olF attacks all round ^ 
I'retoria. For General Botha appears to have intended to nae the 
enforced idleness of the British commander to execute a combined 
attack upon the tovra. As a part of this plan De la Rey vras sent 
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into the western districts, where he proved a most active and uncon- 
querable enemy. So lai^ a movement was really beyond the powers 
of the Boers ; their asBaults were insufficient to detain Lord Roberts. 
He only waited to eeciire his communieations and to make one 
more attempt to capture Do Wet and the commandos ^t(,„_|, tg 
which had escaped from Fourieshurg. Close pursuit eapturtDs 
rendered De Wet's return southward impossible, and * ' 
drove liim to adopt what appeared the foolhardy determination to 
push througli tlie Transvaal and join hia friends to the north at 
Pretoria. For the moment it seemed that his enterprise must fail, and 
the hope of his capture rose high as he approached the Magalle^Iierg 
ridge to the west of Pretoria, which still separated him from the 
district in the occupation of De la Rey, There were but three passes over 
the ridge, and they were believed to be in British hands. Methuen 
stopped him on the west. Kitchener and Broadwood were pursuing him 
from the south, Pretoria closed the east. From this desperate position 
however he again managed to extricate himself, and with ex-President 
Steyn, who had constantly accompanied him, escaped from the trap. 
ITe sent Steyn eastward; and after awhile found means to return, with 
a few followers, over the mountains into the Orange State. 

De Wot was for the time no longer formidable ; he had lost nearly all 
his baggage and supplies during the long and close ^.o^noi^rt*. 
pursuit; and though De la Rey was still active in the final movs- 
west, it was now possible to undertake what was "*" ' 
regarded as a final movement. General Buller came up from the 
south, while Lord Roberts pushed along the railway line to meet him. 
The same strategy was adopted as on the advance to Pretoria. The 
army, occupying a spread of nearly 30 miles, consisted as before of 
a centre and wings thrown far out to the right and left. It was not 
without some fighting, notably at Bergendal, that the line was gradually 
cleared. On the 28th of August Buller occupied Machadodorp, where 
for many weeks President Kruger and the movable Government of the 
Transvaal had been living in railway carriages, ready as the President 
declared to moTe westward. On the 30th the British prisoners who had 
been kept at Noitgedocht were liberated, and it V\-aa determined to 
advance against Lydenbuig, where it bad been always thought possible 
that the Boers would make their final stand. Again there wos opposition, 
again it faded before flank attacks, and on the 6th of September Lydeii- 
hurg was occupied. Five days later General Bullet was as far north 
as Spitiikop, while more to the south Barberlon, the great railway 
junction, was occupied by French, On the 11th President Kruger 
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arrived at Lorenzo Marques, having at leEgtli despaired of his country' 
and deffirmioed to withdraw to Europe. Confased fighting still *^ 
continued in many directions, eBpccially in the weat But the occu- 
pation (September 24) of Komatipoort, the frontier station on the 
railway, and the witldrawal into Portnguese territory of General 
Pieonaar with 2000 men marked the close of the Srst stage of the war. "^ 

In fact Lord Roberta believed, and declared his belief, that the war 
BamnHdand ^'■^ ended. It was under this impression that on the 
ofthewar. jgt ^f September he had issued an important procla- 

mation pointing out the hopelessness of the Boer cause, and threatening 
strong repressive measures if, the real war being ended, the defence 
should siufc into a wild and irregular guerilla waifare. His attitude, 
and his declaration that the war was ended, in the light of sub- 
sequent events was open to ranch adverse criticism. Tet in fact it 
was true. If by war is meant the etruggle of armies bound by the 
habits and practices which attend civiliited warfare, the war was at an 
end. But to conquer in a war, and to conquer a brave people 
determined not to be subdued are two very different things. For 
nearly two years longer the whole power of England was kept upon 
the stretch in the effort of its armies to occupy and hold the land 
which they had nominally won. Indeed before that conBummation 
could be arrived at, the often repeated demand for unconditional 
surrender had to be withdrawn. It was upon terms by no means 
dishonourable to themselves that the fighting remnant of Boer patriots 
at length accepted the supremacy of Great Britain, 

The second act, if it may be so called, of the war, the gradual 
acquisition and occupation of the country, was left to Lord Kitchener, 
whose complete and elaborate military processes well fitted him for 
such a duty. It was only by the erection of lines of blockhouses, 
connected by thousands of miles of barbed wire entanglement, that the 
conquered country was gradually appropriated. This work, which 
at last convinced the Boers of the impossibility of further resistance and 
led to the conclusion of peace (June 1, 1902), and the still more .^ 
TbexecoD- interesting work of restoration of the devastated 

J^^^'*** country and the repatriation of the captive and exiled 
MiinM. inhabitants, carried out apparently with eieraplary 

care and wisdom by Lord Milner and those working under him, do not 
fall within the limits of this history. 

It was in the belief that his work was fully accomplished that Lord 
lArdaobwta' Bobeits returned to England; and it was as the sue- 
letum. cessful vindicator of the honour of the empire that he 
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WM received by Ihe aged Queen. He came home to have hononia 
heaped oa him. He was made an earl ; lie was given the Order of 
the Garter. He waa Bnmmoned to a special audience at 'Windsor. 
Always popular, he now became the darling hero of the people, and 
was received wherever he went with enthusiastic welcome. It was 
not merely his popularity and his success which made hia home- 
coming welcome. Ho was at once to take up the oiBoe of Commander- 
in-Chief, which increasing infirmities compelled Lord Wolseley to" 
resign, and in that office great things were both hoped and expected 
from him. Successful though on the whole the army had heen, there 
bad been times of most depressing disaster. Nor could the nation flatter 
itself that the organising authority on which the action of the army 
depended was at all to be trusted. There were incidents enough in 
the course of the war to fill men's minda witba total want of confidence 
in the administnition. Even the speeches of Lord Wolseley himself 
tended to the belief that reconstitution in some form — .-^-^g^ 
or other was much wanted. Though he assumed the formattha 
usnal ofiicial tone in parts of hia speeches, declared liis '^"'^'^'^■ 
admiration of what has been done, and his belief in the army system as 
established by Mr, Cardwell, be had admitted the difficulty underwhich 
the Commander-in-Chief laboured from the subordination of his opinion 
to the exigencies of politics or of the Treasury. As the new Secretary 
at War, Mr. St, John Brodrick, soon after hia appointment in November, 
declared that he hoped hia own experience as Under Secretary might 
" prove a useful adjunct to those inspirations which, after the greatest 
campaign of our generation, would be afforded him by the greatest 
soldier of our age," it was expected that the voice of the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief would prove more potent in the great process of 
reorganisation than bad apparently been the case with his predecessor. 
The delay of the Government to carry out according to promise a 
searching public inquiry into the conduct of the War ctonaniaiao- 
OfSce during the earlier months of the war, caused tion, oot i»oo. 
much disappointment. Public disapproval was strengly expressed and 
seemed to bo increasing ; and in this may probably be found one of 
the reasons which induced Lord Salisbury to dissolve Parliament in 
September, at a moment when circumstances seemed scarcely to 
jnsUfy snch a step. His majority was still unbroken, and there were 
reasons connected with the registration which should have postponed 
the dissolution. There seemed in fact no real ground for diasotving 
Parliament. Yet the Government can scarcely be blamed for taking 
advantage of any oi^ortiinity to. secure for themselves a lengthened 
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teDuro of office in wliich to complete tbe war liiey Lad begnn. It was 
nstnral that they should wish to stifle under the wave of enthusiasm 
caused hy Lord Roberts' success tbe rising voice of discontent at 
the serious miscarriages which from time to time had marked 
the conduct of the war. Therefore, although the dissolution seemed 
unnecesBAty, for there were practically but few of the opposition 
leaders who were inclined to recommend any other course than the 
prosecution of the war to a triumphant close, tbe Government suc- 
ceeded in giving lo their appeal to the people the character of a 
demand for a fresb mandate to complete tbe war. It suited the 
Unionists to raise tbe cry, to which Mr. Chamberlain somewhat un- 
justifiably lent his support, that " to vote against the Government was 
to voto for the Boers," a cry which found an echo in tbe prevalent 
sentiment, and secured to the party in power a fresh tenure of office 
and a Parliamentary majority of more than 130. 

It was thought advisable to make a few changes in tlie Ministry, Mr. 
ohuKHintiw St. JohnBtodrick,whohad shown some practical capa- 
MiDiatr]', city and some debating power in hie position as Under 

Secretary, was placed at the War Office. Lord Selborne, whose love 
of politics bad led him at one time to suggest that Peers should if they 
pleased be allowed to seek seats in the Lower House, and who was a 
man of mnch strong sense, was put at the Admiralty, 'llie world was 
not Borprised that Lord Salisbury should confess the approach of age 
and withdraw from the personal charge of the Foreign Office ; but it 
was not without some misgiving and some astonishment that it saw 
the vacant post occnpied by Lord Lansdowne, tbe man whose manage- 
ment of the Wor Office had certainly not been regarded generally aa a 
successful piece of work. Tbe changes necessitated the withdrawal 
from public life of several of the old leaders who had during the 
generation which was passing away played a prominent part among 
the Unionists. Of these the moat important was Mr. Goscben, whose 
Bdministratioii of the Admiralty had always won the approbatjon 
both of the service and of the country at large, and whose consistent 
maintenance of bis own views and courageous and outspoken if 
somewhat perfervid patriotism had gained for him the general respect. 
It was with flattering words of kindness and regret that the Queen 
accepted the retirement of her old and faithful servant, and in a 
touching phrase of sympathy told him that she too was beginning lo 
weary of the burden of duty she liod so long borne. 

In fact the dark shadow of tbe approaching end was already cloeiiig 
upon the aged Queen. Early in January 1901 she received Lord 
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Roberts to a eecond private atidience, and, thoagfa with some difficulty, 
for Beveval hours fouod Btrenj;^ to carry on the con- -^.on 
vercation and to hear from him of the great deeds of d«ui. Jan. as. 
her troops. A few days later ominous bulletbs warned 
the nation of ite approaching loss, and on the 22nd the sad news 
was spread that the life of the great Queen had ended. Never 
perhaps did the death of a Monarch call forth such deep-felt and 
personal sorrow. 

The extraordinary guccesa with which, in a way which finds uo 
parallel !□ the history of crowned heads, she had roamed to take her 
people into her confidence and to make them the sharers of her sorrows 
and joys, had endeared her to every class of the nation. Her ready 
sympathy with every form of distress, and the kind and gracious words 
with which she had associated herself with many instances of even 
private sorrow, had touched in a very peculiar manner the domestic 
seotiraent so strong among the English people. There was scarcely a 
&mily which did not feel as though they had lost a relative or friend. 
The strange, almost inexplicable, feeling of loyally found in her an 
object on which it could lavish itself without that touch of incongruity 
which so oilen attends it, and could gather fresh food even in an age 
when criticism is apt to undermine all sentiment. 

The Queen's power of exciting and feeling sympathy, though an 
invaluable element of greatness in a constitutional Apprscintion 
monarch, was by no means her only gift. It was o(tiiB«na«i. 
alluded to by all the statesmen whose duty it was to give utterance to 
the national feeling when the new Parliament aescmbled. But in 
every case there was mingled with It a recognition of the greatness 
of the Queen in the execution of her duties as a ruler. The world is 
too ready to confuse the constitutional monarch with the roi faintant, 
to regard him as an ornamental appendage, whose duties are chiefiy 
social, and whose energies are wasted in bestowing an air of grace and 
dignity to national celebrations and traditional ceremonies; the real 
work of government is, according to common belief, entirely in the 
hands of the respoiieible Ministers. If this is ever true, it was certainly 
not true in the case of Queen Victorii. The work of the constitutional 
monarch is of necessity behind the veil ; it ie none the less vast in 
amount and charged with the gravest importance. It is only now and 
then, when a biography of some great Minister or intimate friend of 
the sovere^ aRbrds a passing glimpse of the inner workii.g of the 
Government, that the true position of the Head of the Empire is made 
known to the world. Such a revelation comes as a surprise. The 
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amount of labour required of llie sovereigD and the influence wtiich lie 
is able to exert, are notbing short of astoniBhing. No monarcb ever 
discbai^ed the onerous duties of the crown more conBcientiously or 
more loyally than Queen Victoria. She was kept informed of all 
the intricacies of party warfare. Day by day the Prime Minister was 
required to fumiiih her with a written account of the political situation 
and of tbe course of tlie debates in Parliament. Every paper oi 
importance was laid before her. And with her it was no mere 
question of the appending of her Bignature; she required of her 
aervantfi an exact and complete explanation of every subject presented 
to her. There was no step taken, whatever the complexion of the 
Ministry might be, without her full knowledge. There was no difficulty 
in which she was not consulted ; there were few in which her advice 
was not of the greatest value. Again and again hitches in the Cabinet 
were smoothed out by her resourceful suggestions ; more than once the 
knots of international diplomacy were unravelled by her skill. And 
although she was consistently faithful to that Ministry which the desire 
of the nation had for the time placed in office, there is no question but 
that their action was influenced by her pei'sonal opinion, and by the 
wisdom which was the fruit of her long experience. 

It was with a deep recognition of this side of the Queen's character 
■Mx Bammr'i """^ ^'' Balfour, in moving the Address in reply to a 
■pescii, message from the King, closed hia epeech with these 

"'■ ■ words ; " It is not given to a constitutional monarch to 

sigoalise his reign by any great isolated action. The effect of a con- 
stitutional sovereign, great as it is, is produced by the slow, constant, 
and cumulative results of a great ideal and a gieat example ; and 
of that great ideal and that great example Queen Victoria surely 
was the first of all constitutional monarchs whom the world Las 
yet seen." After dwelling impressively on her life of continuous 
labour, he added : " Short as was the interval belweeii Uie last public 
document and her final rest, it was yet long enough to clog the 
wheels of administration; and when I saw the vast mass of un- 
touched documents which awaited the hand of the sovereign of this 
country to deal with, it was brought vividly before my mind how 
admirable was the unostentatious patience with which for sixty-three 
years, through son'ow, through sufTcring, in moments of weariness, in 
moments it may be of despondency, she carried on without intermission 
her share in the government of this great empire. She had her 
reward in the undying afiection and iramemorial recollection of all her 
BubjeclB. She passed away without an enemy in the world, forieyeu 
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those who loved Dot Eiigkad loved her. No Huch reign, no such 
endit^ haa been known in our history before," 

Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerraaa, in seconding the motion, alluded 
to lie personal character of the Queen. "There waa oampbau- 
between her atjd Iier people a friendly, tender, almost BHjmerman. 
familiar, mutual imderstanding, which it is almost im possible to put into 
words. Who can measure tlie strength which the existence of a 
relation such as this between the Sovereign and her people must have 
given through all these years to this kingdom and this empire ? " 

Lord Rosebery, in speaking to the governors of the Boyal Scottish 
Hospital in London, on the 30th of January, said; 
" I venture to say that there is not an intelligent home ^'^»»"'«^- 
throughout tlie world that has not been profoundly moved by the death 
of this illustrious woman. Probably every subject in Great Britain 
realises that he haa lost his greatest and his best friend. But they do 
not understand of what enormoue weight in the councils of the world 
we are deprived by the death of our late Sovere^n." And then after 
speaking of her vast personal influence in every country in Europe, he 
asked, "Can we not realise, then, what a force the personal influence 
of such a Sovereign must have been in the troubled councils of Europe ? 
And when, as we know, that influence was always ^ven for peace, for 
freedom, and for good government, we feel tliat not merely ourselves 
but all the world has lost one of its best friends. She saw that the 
essential dignity of the throne does not lie in pomps and palaces, but in 
the dignity of supreme example ; and the watchwords of her life, so far 
as we could discern them, were duty and sympathy." 

Her personal and religions character was well summed np by tlie 
Arclibiahop of Canterbury, speaking in the House of Arei,bi>iioD of 
Lords on the 25th of January. "For myself it is Canterbury, 
impossible to look back over her reign without a deep sense of gratitude 
to God for having given us such a Sovereign to reign over us, a 
Sovereign whose powers of statesmanship and powers of advising those 
who had the government in their hands have been already spoken of, 
but -whose inUnence as a woman, and I may add as a truly religious 
woman, was far greater than anything which could be exercised by the 
wisest statesman. Her influence, the character of her Court, the 
character of the domestic life (of which her subjects were allowed to 
know something) had a penetrating power which reached far beyond 
the possibility of our being able to trace it. There can be no question 
that all society haa been the better because the Queen has reigned." 

The striking words of Lord Salisbury form a fitting close to this 
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choroB of appreciative love aod admiration. " We owe her gratitude in 
idid Bkiu- every direction, for her influence in elevating the people, 

bory'itpMoii. for tier power with foreign Conrts and Sovereigns to 
remove difficulties and misappreheodon which eomeUmes might have 
been dangerouB; but above all thiogs we owe her gratitude for this, 
that by a happy diBpensation her xeign has coincided with that great 
change which has come over the political structure of this country and 
the political instincts of it^ people. She has bridged over that great 
interval which separates old England from new England. Other 
nations may have had to pass through similar trials, bat have seldom 
passed through them so peaceably, so eo^y, and with so much 
prosperity and success as we have. I think that fnture historians will 
look to the Queen's reign as the boundary which separates the two 
states of England, Eogbnd which has changed so much, and recognise 
that we have undergone the change with constant increase of public 
prosperity, without any friction to endanger the peace or stability of 
our civil life, and at the same time with a constant expansion of an 
empire which every year grows more and more powerful. We owe all 
these blessings to the tact, the wisdom, the paasionate patriodum, and 
the incomparable judgment of the Sovereign whom we deplore." 

It is consonant with her readiness to apprehend the national feelmg, 
ThsQuMnu ^ ^^" described by Lord Salisbury, that the imperial 
VaavHim. instinct bad of late years been strongly roused in ber. 

She loved to think of herself aa the Empress of India. The growth 
and expansion of the empire appealed to her closely, and whatever 
niay have been her personal sorrows or her personal weaiinesi, tlie hutt 
year of her life must have been full of satisfaction to her as a Queen. 
Almost the last Bill to which she put her signatui-e was that for creating 
tlie great Commonwealth of Australia. The position of EngUnd in 
South Africa must liave appeared to her aSBured. Her two great 
Jubilees of 1887 and 1897 had forealiadowed the close connection of 
the Colonies with the mother country, which the events of the Boer 
Wcr had so thorouglily realised. The rislt, which we cannot but 
suppose to have been great in her eyes, of some disturbance at least in 
the unity of the empire by (he triumph of Home Rule, seemed to have 
disappeared. She had been able to visit Ireland in the spring of 1900 
and to receive there a friendly, almost enthusiastic, wtrlcome ; while her 
reception in ber state progresses tlirough London must have told her 
very plainly how deep-rooted and sincere was the love of her people, 
how strong the first link in the chain which bound the empire blether. 

The eloquent words of those to whose lot it fell to express the 
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Dational feeling on the Queen's death were conceived in an optimistic 
spirit befitting the Bolemn occasion, A spirit of hope ouuMfor 
and self-reliance well becomes the leaders of a people »n»l«*7. 
at the opening of a new era. Yet there are certain facta in nearly every 
sphere of English life which must lead the obseiTcv to ask himself 
whether the late reign, greatas it was, is to be regarded as a beginning 
or as an end; whether it nierka a step in the development of even 
greater progress, or the summit of achievement in which signs of 
deterioration are already visible. The enormous increase of tlie 
empire, and the incredible accumulation of wealth, are themselves causes 
of deep anxiety. Whether Great Britain is still capable of expanding, or 
even of maintaining its existing expansion, or whether the hour has 
arrived when, as in other empires, the very greatness of its acquisitions 
and its wealth tends to overstrain its Btrength, and leads towards a 
course of decadence, is a question not to be hurriedly decided. 

Tlie province of history is neither to prophesy nor to encourage, but 
to note characteristic facts and tendencies. The one aigoMot 
thing which makes itself obvious in the closing years of «aotion. 
the lat« reign is the setting in of a etrong tide of reaction, visible in nearly 
every branch of life. It is impossible to say whether this arises from a 
wise effort to check the over rapid growth of democracy, or merely from 
the swing of the pendulum and the reversion of popular feeling to the 
ordinaiyunthinkingimpulsesof human nature, after a period do minatod 
by principles often abstract in character and requiring much thought 
for their comprehension. The existence of the reaction however 
remains a fact. Ambition and the love of rule, belief in extended 
empire, in restricted and selfish commerce, in the superiority of a 
military life, in th$ value and importance of the privileged classes, 
and the substitution of B3'mbolism for higher spiritual creeds, are 
marked characteristics of the time, and are exactly those things which 
the last century prided itself on having left behind. 

The deare for the acquisition of territory, the belief in the advantages 
of extended, rather than concentrated and well-ruled !,,-(-,«_ 
dominion, which prevailed in the eighteeuth century, luonaHd 
has again made its appearance. Spheres of influence, **^'*'^- 
cliartered companies, annexation of savage lands, reappear aa promi- 
nent features of political life. The public has ^ain become nervously 
sensitive at any fancied loss of prestige, a well-known feature of what is 
generally spoken of as a bygone time. The whole system of commercial 
economy has begun to be questioned. Ilie free-trade doctrines, under 
which the connt^ has grown great, are Epoken of in the leading organs 
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of tlic Press qb " antiquated sUibboIeths " The priociplcB of the great 
fiaSDCieTB, who for many years have been regarded with practical aoani- 
mity as nDquestiooed authoritieB, are forced again to pass through tlio 
crucible of iDquirj. The exclusion, aa far as ptasible, of foreign coinpeti- 
tiou is becoming a widespread object of desire. Nor ie this exclusive- 
nesB confined to commerce. Those TOry combinations which had their 
origin in the democratic desire for the improTement of the working 
classes have in too many instances become institutionB directed chiefly 
to the phortening of the working hours of the favoqred few, and tlie 
eiclusion from employment of all who decline to join their BOcieUes. 
- Bnt perhaps the most obvious signs of the reaction are to be found 
importKioB of '" f"^ changed relation between the two Houbcb of 
itwLoid*. parliament, and in the attitude of the English Church. 

Only a few years before the cloBe of tiie reig^n it was a fixed belief that 
tlie centre of political power lay entirely in the House of CommoDS. 
So completely was this the case, tliat any opposition on the part of the 
Lords came almost as a surprise, and elicited the strongest denuncia- 
tions. The abolition or the thorough reform of the Upper House was 
thonght to be the best party cry for a general election. Under the 
skilful hands of Lord Salisbury the position has been largely changed. 
Places of trust abroad have been uniformly placed'in the bands of 
young noblemen ; the most important posts in the Ministry are held by 
members of the Upper Hoase. lis constitutional position has been 
completely vindicated. Whether for good or evil the political power 
of the privileged class has been restored. Unquestionably the estima- 
tion of the House of Commons has been lowered ; obstruction, disorder, 
the want of party discipline, and the di^ntegrotion of parties, have gone 
far to deprive it of its commanding positjon. It is unfortunate that the 
influence thus lost has passed into the hands of a class which represents 
little except proper^, and that thus there seems some danger of the 
constitution degenerating into a mere plutocracy. Going hand in band 
wilb the vast accumulation of wealth, this political movement has pro- 
duced a state of things in which the mere possession of riches has 
become a source of political and social power. 

When the majority of the English clergy are avowedly determined to 
Atutndaafth* reproduce the ritual of the seventeenth century or of an 
Ctaunii. earlier time, when a considerable number even of the 

laity reject with indignation the time-honoured appellation of Protestant, 
it is needless to enlarge upon the reactionary spirit which is visible in 
the Church of England. It would appear to be a natural consequence 
of this, (hat in Epite of many well-meant efforts of individual prelates 
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nnd clei^ymcn to eoilen the line wliich separates the ChrititiHii cliurcheB, 
there waa never a period when the antagonisia between the English 
Church and the Nonconformists was more strongly marked. It does 
not tend to the healing of Ihis dislocation that a large body of en- 
lightened Churchmen liovo adopted in many respects the liberal views 
which marked the Broad Church in the middle of the last centnry. 
Liberality of doctrine and of criticism are useless 83 solvents of 
religious differences so long as they go haad-in-hand with medieval 
ritual and claims to exclusive privilege. 

Another point which must be noticed, and which is probably Uepen- 
dent upon tlie increased wealth of the country, is the xovoof 
estraordinary love of amusement. It is difficult to resist amuBomsnt. 
the belief that this excited pursuit of relaxation has been accompanied 
with a loss of serious interest in the more real work of life. The steady 
perseverance which comes from a keen interest in the woik in hand, what- 
ever the work may be, appears to be lessening. Work seems to be 
regarded chiefly as an evil, to he limited to certain not very long hours, 
the remainder of the day and night being devoted to amusement Pro- 
bably in gay society this has been always more or less the case ; a black 
mark has always been set against what is called "shop." But the 
sharp line dividing the real objects of life, tlie labour and employment 
by which men live, front those lighter pursuits which are supposed to 
niake life more pleasant, has been constantly extended, and has been 
adopted by class after class until it has now reached the ordinary 
working man, Tlie effect of this has been remarkable. The love of 
pleasure and excitement, acting in connection with some other causes, 
has played a great part in changing the entire character of English 
rural life ; the agricultural labourer of the last century has almost dis- 
appeared. There are many villages in which young men or even men 
of middle age are scarcely to be found ; the work is carried on by old 
men, and by lads wailing their opportunity to follow their predecessors 
into the cities. The fresh young countrymen appear to find do difficulty 
in getting good and lucrative employment in the citiea. But there seems 
to be a considerable body of evidence to support the view that town 
life produces In them a gradual deterioration, and (bat after a few 
generations they become weak and puny. The evil is one which 
reproduces itself; it is the place of the weakling which is occupied by 
the new arrival, while his predecessor is too apt to slide into the class 
which just keeps itself alive in caanal employment, or lower still either 
by itnfitnesB or unwillingness to work into the class of the habitually 
unemployed. The tendency to drift away from the country to tlie 
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townn seems irresiBtible ; tlie efforts couBtantly made to replace the 
kboiiret on the soil have hitherto proved ineffecUre, 
S^m^ftn' Taken t(^t!ier with the olianged conditions of agri- 
"*^ CTilture, and the fell of prices consequent upon foreign 

competition, it lias gone far to deprive England of its character as 
an agricultiiml country, and still further to confirm it in its position 
as a great industrial centre depending entirely upon its manufacluTCs 
and its trade. 

A smaller hut not unimportant aign of the reaction towards the 
Admimtim for hahits of past times is to he found in the change which 
miutuTii^- has tnken place in the estimation of the military life. 
No doubt this is largely due to the outbreak of a considerable war. War, 
which is in fact a return to the crudest forms of savage life, addresses 
itself with extraordinary power to the commonest sentiments and 
passions of mankind. The craft and skill of the warrior, his strengtli 
and endurance, speak direcUy to that very laige part of man's nature 
which has immediate reference to bis physical frame. The warlike 
temperament is ingrained in the English nation, and in times of peace 
finds ite expression in the mimic warfare of those athletic sporte which, 
whetlier wisely or unwisely, fill so large a space in the interests of the 
ordinary Englishman. But civilisation, the introduction, that is, of 
mind into the life of society, tends to relegate to iU proper place this 
essentially physical attraction. It begins to be recognised, as civilisation 
advances, that the artfl of peace as they are called, the management of 
men and the conquest of the forces of nature, stand altogether upon a 
hi-her plane. The duty of defence, and the virtues which are called 
out by war, are acknowledged, the great mililary deeds of their ancestors 
play an ennobling and inspiriting part in the formation of patriotic 
citizens ■ but war is regarded as an unmitigated evil, and the actual 
profession of anns as a necessary but not very desirable branch in the 
general system of division of labour. England had advanced far on this 
line of thought. To many minds it was felt that the greatest misfurtune 
which could happen to the country would have been Ihe introduction 
of what was spoken of as Continental mililarisni. England did not 
stand alone in this. The very countries which felt obliged to maintain 
them, were conscious that these vast armaments were an anachronism. 
At the instigation of the Czar of Russia an important Conference was 
held at the Ht^e, with the hope of roakingjossible the diminution of 
armies and the establishment of arbitration. Though some regulation 
of the methods of war tending to lessen its miseries resulted, and 
though the general desire to avoid war produced a machinery by which 
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its outbreak might occasionally b« avoided, the effect of the Confer- 
ence was not very pronounced. It was evident tliat war 
was atil! at times inevitable. Unfortunately just such a Hagiu oon- 
war, which lo the majority appeared inevitable, and ""■""■ 
which called out a general enthusiasm and self-devotion unknown for 
several generations, obliterated for the time the more thoughtful view. 
The excellence of the mQitary life has become a constant theme for 
ealogy. Conscription has been freely tallied of, not ouly aa necessary 
but aa desirable, and men have fallen back to what must be r^arded 
as an opinion properly belonging to the Middle Ages, that the highest 
and noblest of professions is that of a soldier. 

Taking a wider view, the changed position of England among the 
countries of the world ia striking. Prosperity has ciianged po«i. 
produced its inevitable results. The earliest country ^^J^™ 
to make use of its natural advantages and its polilical trisi. 
circumstances, England had become the workshop of the world. Its 
coal and iron, its easy command of the powers of distribution, and a 
period of inventive industry fostered by the eelf-confiJence consequent 
upon the position won in the European wars, and subsequently fed by 
its advantageoasfiecal system, had secured for England an unquestioned 
pre-eminence as a manufacturJi^ nation. But neither inventive 
industry nor the skill of the craflfiman is the monopoly of any one 
country. Success engenders both rivalry and imitation. One nation 
after another found it possible to create for itself those articles for 
which it was once dependent upon England, and not only to supply 
its own wants, but to enter into competition in the markets of the world. 
Rapidity and enae of locomotion has inowover tended to equalise 
natural advantages. If the libei'al and sagacious principles of universal 
free-trade have found but little favour and few followers, an exclusive 
fiscal policy has at least attracted capital to protected industries, and 
thus supplied further means for carrying on the commercial rivalry. 
England now stands only as one among many great manufacturing 
nations. It may be perhaps (though this cannot be said with certainty) 
that in thia new attitude England has been too much inclined to rest 
on its old successes, to ignore the constant onward movement ueceaeary 
if it Ls to hold its own in this ne w position, and to give too little attention 
to the new powers with which education and science invest the practical 
pursuit of industrial invention. Though the bulk of British commerce 
is still enormous, though the shipping business of the world is largely 
in Bridsh hands, it is undeniable that the ingenuity of the Anglo- 
Saxon has fotud Its highest expression of late years in America, 
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and that it w iu Germany that iadusliial scieDce baa Touad its chief 

triumplis. 

These facta have for sorae time been apparent, and have naturally 
Vkiu* of lu diaqnietcd the minds of thinking men. And apart from 
•S"*™*"- the obvious advantages to be derived from improved 

education at home, to manj men there has appeared to be an 
advantage of which Englaad has as yet ecarcely made trial in the 
vast extension of her coiooial dominion. It is this which lies fit the 
bottom of that imperial idea of «bich so much has been said, and in 
the name of which so much ia suggested. At the cloBe of the reiga 
of Queen Victoria the idea was still unformulated. The value set upon 
the coloniea had varied much. There bad been times when to all 
appearance the prevaleut feeling was weariness at the neces^ty of 
ruling them, and a desire to get rid, as for as possible, of all lesponsi- 
bility connected with them. This feeling took shape in the policy of 
■cu-Bonni- K'''"S '*'s colonies the largest rights of self-govem- 
lUMitBiveiito ment that were compatible with a mainlfinance of the 

' "■ onion. The policy proved to be a wise one. Much of 

the immediate responsibility of the Home Government was removed; 
measures of detail, often a cause of friction, were settled by the colonies 
themselves. At the same time their more independent attitude lent 
itself to an increase of general prosperity. At a subsequent time the 
carelessness with which colonial interests had been regarded gave 
place to a somewhat higher appreciation of their value, which increased 
as the idea of the imperial responsibility of England began to gain 
ground. The practical form pven to this change of view was closely 
analogous to that which had preceded it. It was indeed impossible to 
go backward, or in any way diminish the large measure of self-govern, 
ment which had been already granted. The efforts of those wlio were 
most interested in the matter were directed to grouping iu federations 
those colonies which had hitherto been isolated, and thus forming 
what were, in nil but in nnmc, independent states. It was found 
possible to remove the difficulties which beset such a scheme, both 
in the case of the Dominion of Canada and the Commonweolth of 
Australia. Racial jealousy had proved an impassable obstacle in the 
way of a similar success iu South Africa, 

The outbreak of the South African War afforded a proof tliat the 
I^r&ityottiw policy pursued by England had been successful in attach- 
CDioniea. Jog the colonies to the mother country. The constitu- 

tional freedom so largely granted had not been a useless gifL The 
great self-governing colonies vied with each other in their readiness to 
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asaiat in supplying the need of Great Britain. Their volunteer troops 
won for themselves the character of flret-rate military material. It 
was only oatural that this fine exhibition of loyalty should lend 
strength to the idea of the value and possibility of a great unified 
British empire. 

It is not at first sight clear to the ordinary onlooker how colonial 
federation can lead to the realisation of the hopes of j)ount,uUd. 
advanced imperialists. Surrounded by a group of self- Tantenxit 
governing states with only the slightest constitutional *•*"*' '"'■ 
connection with the mother country, the exercise of imperial authority 
by Great Britain in any real sense would seem to be impossible. At 
best the empire must be merely a federation of states, in which Great 
Britain may for a while hold the first place. Such federations do not 
come into existence unless reciprocal advantages can be acquired by 
tbe federated states. If Great Britain is to maintun a really imperial 
position, the motive for closer union as far as the colonies are con- 
cerned does not appear a strong one. They already possess in fact 
all the advantages of independence ; the mother country has little or 
nothing more to give them except a name. The sacrifices. which such 
a federation imply would fall wholly on the colonies. And, beyond the 
sentiment of empire, the feelbg of brotherhood, and that elevation 
which attends the consciouaness of membership of a great nation, there 
seems nothing particularly attractive in being called upon to contribute 
largely towards the general defence, or to change fiscal arrangements 
to suit the mother country, or to take the risk of being involved in 
complications aiising from events on the Other side of the world. On 
the other hand, if a federation of a more equal character is desired, 
it does not seem an attractive prc^ramme for the mother country that, 
for the purpose of ranintaiuing its predominant position in the world, 
which may or may uot be threatened, it should suiTeuder some of its 
deepest convictions, and change systems on which it has grown great, 
with the doubtful advantage of remaining the head of a federation in 
which the very fact that these changes have been forced upon it will 
already have shown that it no longer holds an nnquestioned pre- 
dominance. 

Means may perhaps be found to obviate the apparent obstacles and 
to establish between England and its self-governing xiwBiiUaii 
colonies diflerent relations to those now existing. If "ni>i». 
GO, and if a united empire, whether distinctly federative or of any other 
sort, comes into existence, tbe close of the reign of Queen Victoria will 
be the close of a complete page of history. In tbe futui« it will be tli? 
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BritiBh EiDpire and not Great Britain which will occupy the attention 
of the hietoriao. The words of neceaBity imply a momentous change. 
It remainB to be Been whether the moTement, which aiming 
apparently at reeuscitating on the broadeBt basis a national life 
which in its present form has reached its culminatiog point and ia 
in risk of sinking, will succeed at all ; and granting that it bqc- 
ceeds, whether it will bring with it sooner or later that sort of dis- 
integration which, aa the lessons of liistory seem to show, attends the 
removal of the seat of naUonal life from the centre to the extremities, 
or whether it will create a still vaster and nobler world-power than 
Great Dritua has aa yet erer been. 
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